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Cases. <investigateds. .:o. W8y. 4 Lee settee oes fe ee 220 
Certificates: of vexemption grantéd..).e.0) +). ee 223 
Childrenvreturned ito ipublic “schoolses 2) eam. eee 221 
Comparison of per cent. of attendance—5 years........... 220 
Parents: prosecuted .andmconvictedia a 10) ee 221 
Per .centoi fattendances tat tie cae etc 219 
timmary eae oc leh Stead eee ee ee 225 
Suspended) pupils “anvesticated... 1. ees 14 an 224 
Superintendent of Supplies, ‘Report of, 1.) ete au ceee e 205-211 
Accotntingy s.....8 1 SOR Soe, a ne ee 209 
Books yoy) abs, .o5 Us 0 hig. th OR a ee 209 
Educational Supplies). (2p. meyer epee porn 6a ee a 207 
Comparative costof papel, pi. ieee eee. eee 208 
Equipments 2. Ace pee Perce oe ee 205 
Supervisor of Medical Inspection, Reportvoiii.. 200 : yee 212-218 
Comparative table of medical inspection, 1908-1912........ 217 
Completed ‘casés 40. Semper ee re ee 216 
Cost of medical inspections: o1ac. le ok ee 218 
Days lost by (well) pupils on account of quarantine...... 214 
Defects ‘found an Torso lenn.. + epee eee 216 
Open -air* classes... diate eee «eee ake A 212 
Quarantined buildings bb ds Galera ote.0 ie eRe Got teed = a ar 214 
Resultsof medical. inspections; -.. «c1 20,000 1 ee 215 


School nurses 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


eA 
OFFICERS 


JAMES TAAFFE, President. 
CuHartes P. Taytor, Vice-President. 
R. D. Arcug, Secretary. 
322 Summer Avenue, 


_ SAMUEL GaAISER, Supt. of Supplies, 107 Park Avenue. 

A. B. PoLanp, City Superintendent, 258 Montclair Avenue. 
Davin B. Corson, Ass’t City Superintendent, 51 Berkeley Avenue. 
J. Witmer KENNEDY, Ass’t City Superintendent, 3 Emmett Street. 

Cuas. A. MacCati, Supervisor of Attendance, 
590 Washington Avenue. 
Dr. GeorceE J. Hotmes, Supervisor of Medical Inspection, 

17 Elizabeth Avenue. 

ERNEST F. GuILBErT, Supervising Architect, 
767 Ridge Street. 

GrorceE W. KnicuHt, Supervising Engineer, 
112 Heller Parkway. 

AARON W. MILLER, Supervisor of Repairs, 
630 Summer Avenue. 


CuarLtes M. Myers, Counsel, 
62 Nelson Place. 


, BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


A. B. PoLtanp, City Superintendent, Chairman. 
Davip B. Corson, Asst. City Supt. FrANK H. SoMMER 
J. Witmer KENNepy, Asst. City Supt. JAG Dawa; 
ELMerR K. Sexton, Secretary. 


MEMBERS 


IQI2 

Name. Place of Business. Place of Residence. 
Ambrose Tomkins 74 Passaic Street 497 Mt. Prospect Ave. 
Gaetano M. Belfatto 189 Market Street 171 Clifton Avenue 
Charles P. Taylor 590 Mechanic Street 61 Beverly Street 
James Taaffe g-11 Badger Avenue 153 Roseville Avenue 
Nathaniel King 752 Broad Street 348 Clinton Avenue 
John Breunig 280 Springfield Avenue 193 South 7th Street 


Thomas S. McCabe 234 Lafayette Street 234 Lafayette Street 
Edgar R. Brown 725 Broadway, N. Y. 15 South roth Street 
Frederic L. Johnson Prudential Building 718 Clinton Avenue 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
I9I2 


Finance and Legislation. 
Taylor, Brown, Tomkins, King, Breunig, Taaffe. 
Buildings, Grounds and Supplies. 
Tomkins, Taylor, McCabe, Belfatto, King, Johnson, Taaffe. 
Instruction and Educational Supplies. 
Brown, Breunig, Taylor, McCabe, Belfatto, Johnson, Taaffe. 


STATISTICAL RECORD 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
For the Years 1911 and 1912 


NAMES OF MEMBERS, WITH THE YEARS IN WHICH THEY 
Have SERVED, RESPECTIVELY. 


er erie oe TEED Ye icc ne Wg kad he hale: oe 1908-9-10-I1 
Berta MNS WECCIABE oie cba lites eb iere kia 2 1908-9-10-I1-12 
BRIN ED ROWEN Gy toca oni dick nyti ese stave aly 1908-9-10-I1-12 
BIeBORGE VV SL OMEKINS « <.ccun's'stncone. 1908-9-10-11 (4 mos.) 
oy EEE Ae TWN 0 Selig gn sc a 1908-9-10-I 1-12 
Me AARP ce oko kw) goes cue sim nw olg ot 19Q08-9-10-I 1-12 
0 SES ee en 1908-9-10-I I-12 
MM TOTALS ENG O60 es ce eee weld ee ce ble Bias aoe IQII-I2 
BENE IGEN, OM EUIRANTTO to 8k aac Pe Si Rise: oo ee IQII-12 
BeNESROSH OP OMIRENS 1f0. 20) oteie nls cod bein leis IQII (8 mos.)-I2 
Mecnenic b. JOHNSON. 23.4.) .0.5.. SN Steed SAM eta I9I2 


PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD. 


eer tN CONGAR d--.. fe ee ee de Resrerect s*: 185 1-2-3-4 
PeAMUEL HH. PENNINGTON. ......0.0.. 6. 1855-6-7-8-9-60-I-2 
ES DAWSON es oes oe nese a's ace 0 a lol orate 1863-4-5 
BUM eee VL GLONALD on cts Steels eo ls whee ba 1866 
MER iate VWWin IRICORD.. 05. ccs ste Sele ee onde 1867-8-9 
SeMEEERC LOA WSON Ti ue SERRE eS oe 1870 
BEEEA REG VV HITPHEAD. (4°). i250 a's bn cites be abe 1871 
Men BeNCiR (xOBLE HN.) 0. ie ac. eae ey eee ees § 1872-3 
METAL TARRAND. cis ocean. an eee bene ceva ee 1874 
TS aN oh aOR eRe 1875 
BRO o EO OOBRING ea ay 1876-7-8-9-80 (9 mos. ) 
loft Wel of MORTON. Os a ae 1880 (3 mos. )-I-2-3 
Re EET OUL EMR itso 25084, Cnde le lisa bees 1884-1889-90-1 
ERR SNe er tote Sieg cs ty ge « div, Succ a ne ees 1885-6-7 
[EES ta et HO a IP it PES a ie of ee A a 1888-1892 
Baber ier I DEB obs 25! oos 5 noes tha sjele eins 1893-4 (9 mos.) 
JoHN VAN DoreEN, JR...... 1894 (3 mos.)-1895 (4 mos.) 
eeu PMN DERSORE Sh 060-5 a, ob aedieiteatas catchy ae 1895 
RM RRR ag AON Fs arcl a Pare a fore asso hI ee Wie Cee ots 1896-7 


ECS SGN BN Shean ee Ree MR 1898 
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GHAR iS the CLD tone See. epee eee 1899 (8 mos. )-19Q00-I-2 
CHARLES “Wi. OVLEN Ker... Sinica ssi teieiget -<oe e 1903-4 
DAVID OAS MIGIN TYRE Sec re ee ee eee eee ee ee 1905-6-7 
EO REDERICK: Bice Gr ULL bo cee nc eRe Lorem tres 1908-9-10-II 
JAMES. (PARBFE V6. 20 UH. Sigua tech eee eg ee ee IQI2 


SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD. 


"TORN GWVLITEHEAD gs cyan ca totees eles lee ans ee 1851-2-3 
* FREDERICK <i RICORD . b-) ut cease 1854-5-6-7-8-9-60 
S(CTRORGE .? SARS Ih) Prana 1860-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- 
70-1-2-3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos.) 
> ALBERT (STONELAK bu ees 1877 (4 mos.)-8-9- 
80-1-2-3 (8 mos.) 
BUTRORGE WAC ASH oc tapes 1883 (3% mos. )-4-5-6-7-8-9 
BeaalsyNDON SORYCE yi 526 ch pede > Stone a mre ae 1890-1-2-3-4 


Rospert D, ARGUE. ... . 1895-6-7-8-9-19Q00-1-2-3-4- 
5-6-7-8-9-10-I I-12 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 


TOTEPHEN? CONGAR thy. t.c5 ool, are ner 1853-4-5-6-7-8-9 
7 (GEORGEM DA) GRARS foe 1859-60-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- 
70-1-2-3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos.) 
*W. N. BARRINGER. ..1877 (4 mos. )-8-9-80-1-2-3- 
4-5-6-7-8-9-90-1-2-3-4-5-6 (10 mos.) 
Gb, GILBERT eee 1896 (2 mos. )-7-8-9-1900-I (I mo.) 
A. B. PoLAND....1901 (10 mos. )-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-II-12 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SUPPLIES. ~ 
SAMUEL! GATSER}....\. 9) eRe et eens cee IQII-12 
SUPERVISOR OF ATTENDANCE. 
CHARLES A. MAcCALL. gaa. 1902-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-I0-I I-12 
SUPERVISOR OF MEDICAL INSPECTION, 
GEORGE. J, HOLMES. it, Re eeerey eae eee I1909-I0-II-I2 
SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 
ERNEST. GUTUBRR Teens 1908 (7 mos.)-9-I0-II-12 
SUPERVISING ENGINEER. 
GEORGE. Wii KNIGHT >. .o8 140. 1908 (10 mos.)-9-IO-II-I2 
SUPERVISOR OF REPAIRS. 


AARON OW 4 MILIER pone eee a: 1908 (10 mos. )-9-I0-II-I2 


* Deceased. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


TO THE COMMON COUNCIL 


NEWARK, N.-J.3 July 25; 1912. 


To the Honorable the Common Council of the City of 
Newark, N,. J. 


GENTLEMEN :—The Board of Education respectfully sub- 
mits the following report of the receipts and expenditures 
for the year beginning July 1, 1911, and ending June 30, 
O12: 


CURRENT EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 
RECEIPTS, 
STATE: 


Bere TINTON SN pest ele 8 as $ 950,179.77 
eA LAX, weal oss ge ae. ss 274,743.10 
Bea LP AIMING ai, es ess 5,000.00 
SOB DIAGV te aio S,. ve ms cece 50.00 


ari, SI ,229,972.87 


LEOAN'S. 
Borrowed on account of Rail- 
Ota. RE ay Dae gee 141,176.00 
MUNICIPAL. 


Balance from June 30, I91I....$ 166,149.04 
Common Council Tax Ordinance 1,041,952.00 


Cash deposited with Custodian. Fin ooay 
URSA S BIS coh St a ea 9,545.68 
Siirerest- On bequest. 2. 5.6... 240.00 
Rete ITCS tn yee eet ks << 117.00 


—_———— 1,225,531.99 
propa hem eters eats an os. Lace ees $2,596,680.86 
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EXPENDITURES. 


D> LAILE. 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day 


Teachers’ Salaries—M. T 


School Library Fund 
MUNICIPAL. 


2 18: WO Lie ca ee 


eee a ee 


Salaries, Text Books, Repairs, 


BoAaRD OF EDUCATION. 


Furniture, Heating, etc...... 1,351,737.01 
—_—_——— 2,581,7009.88 
Balance: 2p aoe ack ti. se ae dene gh $ 14,970.98 
EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL. 
STATE. 
me Appropria-| Expendi- . 
tions. tures. Balances. 
Teacher’s Salaries—Day.. .|$1,224,922.87/$1,224,922.87 
Teachers’ Salaries—Manual 
rainin Soe eee. Se Reece 7,000.00 5,000.00 
School Library Fund...... 50.00 50.00 
a i $1,229,972.87|$1,229,972.87 
MUNICIPAL. 
\ Appropria- Expendi- 
tions. tures. Balances. 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day...|$ 399,889.09'$ 397,918.11} $ 1,970.98 
Teachers’ Salaries—HEven’g 124,030.38 124.030.38 
Teachers’ Pensions. . sy 22,340.41 22,340.41) ™~ 
Teachers’ Salaries—Manual 
raining es wai cee 33,546.85 33,546.85 
Omicers’. Salariegs, 2. (ye 70,017.67 70,017.67 
JANILOVS Spalatiess.: . alice 133,188.82 133,188.82 
Medical Inspection Dept. 
Mala vi@s pve eee ess eae 25,679.43 25,679.43 
Attendance Department 
Sa LAWICH. 2ei 8.1 dt oreo Meats 16,507.76 16,507.76 
Incidentals 4 Futebol 8,750.08 8,750.08 
Prin Cire woe aia is ae 9,970.75 9,970.75 
Text. (BOOKS @ eis at tee ee 122,784.57 122,784.57 
Furniture and Supplies... . 162,918.51 162,918.51 
Manual Training Supplies. 12,416.77| 9,416.77 3,000.00 
Repairs 2. eho tia eee 85,553.08 85,553.08 
Heating: Apparatus........ 15,166.89 15,166.89 
Rael 2a te ee Ae eee 49,262.48 49,262.48 
Lightbiand VPowert seas 27,063.26 27,063.26 
Waterss: Ue bak ae 9,123.13 642546 3,000.00 
REDS eae oe eee ee 2,926.33 2,926.33 
Insurances no nes oe as eee 12,441.48 5,441.48} | 7,000.00 
Pisyeroundsit. hc cca ae 23,130.25 23,130.25 
$1,366,707.99'$1,351,737.01) $14,970.98 


en 
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LOANS. 


Amounts borrowed on promissory notes, at 4% interest, in 
anticipation of the receipt of the railroad tax appropriation to be 
received from the State for the school year IgII-Igi2: 

June 25, 1912—Corn Exchange National Bank of Phila- 


Gein hia (ae eh eee $ 50,000.00 

June 25, 1912—Columbia-Knockerbocker Trust Co. of 
News Yorke. v7 ent 50,000.00: 
June 25, 1912—Fidelity Trust Co. of Newark, N. J...... 41,176.00 
$141,176.00 


CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNT. 


SCHOOL HOUSES AND SITES. 


RECEIPTS, 

Merance trom, fine; 30, IOLT i.e. ... 2206 0 $1,409,266.29 
LOLS MEAS K @ Ea SRR SaaS SS ern 861,000.00 
ROU TVS ONS tls c avo coke sive coe ca ss ys 104.56 
Sale of Old Buildings......... payin AG Soe 700.00 
ate Me BI ee EO SL 24,082.22 


2,295,153-07 


EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL, 


| Appropria- Expendi- 
| 


tions. tures. Balances. 

Construction Dept.—Salaries....... -- $ 36,229.84 |$ 36,220.84 |............. 
Construction Dept.—Supplies........ 4,529.16 AON Gilera ea 
Normal School (Site and Building).. 261,410.00 31,491.33 |$ 229,918.67 
Central C. & M. T. High School.... 317,920.11 | 305,087.45 | 12,882.66 
Bast Side C. & M. T. High School... 2,796.25 2,040.46 | 755.79 
South Side High School (Site and | 

MaAEICCULIL OS) Metrics aiate see ree aie ve otohdi ens 359,756.58 25.00 | 359,731.58 
Abington Avenue School House 2 

(Ground and Addition)............ 85,000.00 25.00 | 84,975.00 
Avon Avenue School House Addition 12,827.76 473.98 | Lets 
Burnet Street School House Addition 25,000.00! 40.00 | 24,960.00 
Central Avenue School House g 

Maround and. Addition)............ 58,000.00 15.00 | 57,985.00 
Cleveland School House............. 260,383.73 98,892.14 161,491.59 
Madison School House Addition.... 16,977.51 16,977.51 : 
Miller Street School House Addition 133,000.00 148.64 | 132,851.36 
Montgomery School House.......... 81,312.51 70,294.46 | 11,018.05 
Newton Street School House Addition 186,000.00 70.00 | 185,930.00 
eeitine school. HOUS@is: cscs es sacs 90,027.42 84,851.20 5,176.22 
RECOM PH OO) TLOUSG..: v.004s > + cates 34,483.42 | 25,418.03 | 9,065.39 
Seventh Avenue School House 

JAC MCEITS CoV at 22a. BOY ee aa Oe ea ga 434.56 SDE DG bid dilate «ace 
Webster School House Addition.. 56,866.47 54,683.54 2,182.93 
West Side Schoo] House............. 92,046.06 80,007.75 12,088.31 
Peaysical. Vraininey, MiGld soc... .e se. 6 25,729.80 9,977.16 15,752.64 
Ungraded School No. 1 (West Side).. 4,091.83 972.45 3. 119.38 
Ungraded School No. 2 (Hast Side).. 4.202. 13 729.84 3,472.29 
Alexander Street School District 

NPP OG) Mle ete cite Birels cBictcicie coe se oe ee be 802.29 802.29 narhnipeptyln 
Bergen Street School (Additional 

BTCV ANT? CENCE eae ile ates one ca) eleva. ota ale o's 12,000.00 12.50 11,987.50 


Chestnut Street School (Additional) 
eT AVATTICS VMN ie Oc teleloiahs Sivie s cae Higiaio see 10.500.00 42.50 10,487.50 
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EXPENDITURES IN DeEtTAIL (continued). 
oa Appropria- | Expendi- 
tions. tures. Balances. 
HWighteenth Avenue School (Addi- ‘ 
tional property) (Livingston Street 
Sch OU wat etek sae ctetess claeheneratiisks wheter 1000000015 eevee cas 10,000.00 
Elizabeth Avenue School District 
(Site) Besser pasta sohiee apsa ee eietae aiereae 12,858.50 12,858.50 
Hawthorne Avenue School District 
CS UTGV I clots caciet stesek eo bee tauh shat ehe ty crate yanave) aes 16,000.60 25.00 15,975.00 
Miller Street Sehool (Additional 
STOUNC Me ee ae Ste aot c 6,805.15 62.50 6,742.65 
Roseville Avenue School (Additional 
Pep OUPRAV OR) Pchepeac tier = -, Sid reer be CI eae 5,275.76 5,275.76 
South Market Street School District 
(Site) Guha acccape teste once eee moe ce 22,000.00 55.00 | 21,945.00 
WNADPOLTIONCUs CELIGIN) esse cpaaetcee: eitenaret 2 DAA. G4 eat cea 27,544.64 
Unapportioned (Elementary)......... 22 SATE OU kas cathy pee 22 341.59 
$2,295,153.07 [$842,468.55 |$1,452,684.52 
APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 
IN. DETAIL. z 
NORMAL SCHOOL (Site and Building). 
Balance 1 Ol swine BO. LOL Lee at ene ee $ 160.00 
ADPropriation ne srOld 1012 +s eee nee eee 275,000.00 
$275,160.00 
Deduct amount \transierred¢ 7,5. 31 a0 eee 13,750.00 
$261,410.00 
Expended ‘tors Constructions), wesc eee $ 31,097.42 
Building péermitgsn snes 162.00 
Test. holes: pig 447 sea ee oe 116.54 
Search,” aan years (ee ee 52.50 
SUE VEY | (Baa open ee |: eee meer 20.00 
LAV ertiGingo ns.) aee ey eenenens 41.62 
Auctioneetr’s fee ioc) ) Ae 725 Ge : 
31,491.33 
Balance sai). ics og oo cee, eee ke a ee $229.918.67 


CENTRAL COMMERCIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


Balance, from, June 30, 16LT3.) 005 oe ee eee 
Expended for General ‘Construction......... $217,789.04 
Tron work a7 ene ee 17,364.00 
Plumbing’ woh. eee oe 13,762.50 
Heating and Ventilating work. 20,668.50 
Electrical wotke. =). =e 16,600.00 
Lightingo fisctiresiiis. ss ae eee 4,700.00 
Vacuum cleaner, nea 1,677.50 
Klevatoti Vance ents ae eee 2,884.00 
Ping pole i) pase eae ee 250.00 
Lettering twWwork ss Ge ate 20.00 
REPait WOT kote as ee enas ne 67.20 
TsurahiGe ie ask cL sea oe 202.01 
Advertising seats oe case oe 31.50 
eStimony Wael aoe 15.20 


Balance 


oe weiss. U8 6.87 ek ae es em es eee oe 


$317,920.11 


305,037.45 


$ 12,882.66 
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EAST SIDE COMMERCIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


PH COMT DO MET PING! SOM ITOE LD. acy’. \cle en salhigta vise thats a als $ 2,796.25 
Expended for Vacttum) cleaner ~. 2.02... 4)... $ 1,347.00 
WN ABCIOW DILALIG ates ts ae; Be ce 71.04 
FEOUUCOOY Coen birt pee 45-00 
ADUISTS CHULG Beak a Leer Oat aire 19.50 
PO VETLISIN Gata trsah vole eer aes 54.24 
Seeding, planting, etc......... 503.08 

— 2,040.46 

EAA CMM ICE Ch is bw, sO en tee ese eae S77 S5.70 


SOUTH SIDE HIGH SCHOOL, Gite and Building): 


DEOMAGLTT | 11) 300 (OUT. setee Giese ieee ite eds pees $359,750.58 
See AR OPA DDL AISA Se files ais eo, he whos oo pines eee Gee Ps 25.00 
Pearce ements uly eaarathe eee vite aes ako a > $350,731.58 


ABINGTON AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (Ground and Addition). 


REO aligns 1OLIa1Ol Salle Ae, apa ee BACs $ 85,000.00 
Dee ATOR DDTAlISALy ed anne hate tBu ee a ome eats es 25.00 
ETT COMMIS fo tA ERAS CAA Se Gute Sed Mare a $ 84,975.00 


AVON AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION, 


ei) Ce 20) LOLI o «1aie oncls: «cv 'oie «PE i oe ce vp $ 12,827.76 
Expended for Alterations to stairways....... $ 345.00 
Repairs on gymnasium....... 128.98 

Sec PEt ayn 473.98 

NOTTS 0h PS Siler Af $ 12,353.78 


BURNET STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


RT A IOTULOEL=TOT 2.6 on cei occ o ogee atl een oie $ 25,000.00 
MMS OMRT CEN IIL SCV Lr acc ais io lk J Bhar Yor etoce chile ack 40.00 
We rma es crt NE a ass aie ea annatnd coe All wl $ 24,960.00 


CENTRAL AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (Ground and Addition). 


Rea OL) ROS LOL Se we tered os ace see ana ee On $ 58,000.00 
Renee Olue ODTalsal , «.)) 2!) he a an aa eee oe on Oe erie 15.00 


eee aT NC CUM te hee hs call Mes kb ori snk ce oe Ce $ 57,985.00 
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CLEVELAND SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Balance from June 30, IQII..... Metre te NE $172,438.73 
Appropriation IQII-I9I2.........++.eee eee 100,000.00 
$272,438.73 

Deduct amount transferred,............ 12,055.00 
Expended for General Construction...... ...-$ 80,290.58 
TEOReW OL Meat a ee > Se iit PY 11,092.50 

Heating and Ventilating work. 4,411.50 

PRM binge works a. ci eleeies 2,005.50 

; Eléctricalwotk rcs. Mase eles 850.00 
BEECH Wa won ec ieinn cot eee 19.02 

Printings. (wes arte 101.50 

AGVerusing ey, etreen eee cee 61.54 

Balance eek A cea Ab eer ee ee ee 


MADISON SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


Balance: frome) une 130, s1Ol Lye eee ae $ 24,547.60 
Deduct amount aransfeshedsy oa eee 7,570.09 
Expended for General Construction....... ...$ 14,418.26 
Plambing work ema: sens 186.00 
Heating and Ventilating work. 430.00 
Flectricalewortken. ues 69.50 
Lighting Tixtites Weiner tee 1,016.85 
Special lighting fixtures....... 735.00 
Vacuums cleanerie. snes 121.90 


$260,383.73 


98,892.14 


$161,491.59 


$ 16,977.51 


$ 16,977.51 


MILLER STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


Appropriation aGI1-1012 47) 00. cam ees eee ee eee 
Expended for Building permit............... SA SLOSIEO 
Advertising: 7 /caeee eke nt ee 43.14 

Balance? (oii we 4 tures ase oats ee vee ee 


MONTOMERY SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Balance: from ‘June 30; ,IOT Deeg ee eee 
Expended for Mason and Carpenter work....$ 45,266.18 


Tron iworlkg ee eae ae cere 4,500.25 
Roohnge warkya sincere esas 1,251.05 
Plumbinigeavorlieaw eee tease 3,782.20 
Paintitio vwotloe ata ms waa. 1,747,00 
Heating and Ventilating work. 10,074.78 
Electrical Gwotkseecea. eee 2,010.00 
Lighting ixtitese se as ae 1,663.00 


Balance 


2 Se © 2p) OF © 6) whe 10 616 @ 6 eee. © Sp Slee ee Whe Ve 6a) eee ae 


$133,000.00 


148.64 


$132,851.36 


$ 81,312.51 


70,204.46 


$ 11,018.05 
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~ NEWTON STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 
TAO TOT IEIGL2 ce or ows tiacke Pesce k ve ses $186,000.00 
RPMS OLE SULVCY otis oc Ch lan crstete cocoa faseeres * 70.00 

PTALAITO CME AEs oO aks me beset s cere alte $185,930.00 
PESHINE SCHOOL HOUSE. 
MRE NCCRIEOI Ue SOnIOTI ws. Ones cco e ae daddies ook « $ 90,027.42 
Expended for Mason and Carpenter work...$ 60,306.45 
LT ORTOWOL Rec cae tet oc tp aceees 5,237.50 
Plmitinge work? ome anc wae coe 4,490.00 
Heating and Ventilating work. 10,759.00 
Hlectricalt work’ pues. ees owes 2,628.00 
Pala nowt LUL eStore. 1,430.25 
—__—_— 84,851.20 
mr Re ee eon Shs fy ean Mo hah nae ea seat adc pes Pe S176 22 
RIDGE SGCHOOLGHOUSE: 
PREM Ota UNE BOUT IOL Lares beer se cle ae adel oe renceew ee ols $ 34,483.42 
Expended for General Construction......... $ 17,105.53 
PIestingy Worle. sancti. aSek 4,370.00 
BIUEINS WO fice wy Whee aor eee 1,347.00 
Blectrical a works 2 oto.) Wale 555-50 
DHS DUN PMtIKtU Leste wer. teste 1,504.00 
Wa er ONCOmer to ON eis 4). Sieh «tts 343.00 
AMIN Om RUE Si bor Ps es Nest 8a 175.00 
LCV GV ae, Coe ots kee 18.00 
—— 25,418.03 
A ONITSLE 0 aR dR an 8 Sl $ 9,065.30 


SEVENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


MEET TOU LOD 1120.) thes. cy, tela alors Shese’t atcteaains Ske 
Expended for Plumbing work............... $ 81.50 
HERLTICOL WOT Ka eit, sale ale d ale 117.50 
IARI CIO ESN ar uie ey od fon sha he 235.56 


WEBSTER SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


MSIOPRTLOM SINE TIO. TOLT A... dae. . oie peewee 
Expetded for Mason work...........0.5..... $ 16,436.64 
RAPDENLET: WOT IG Re idaken pan eiees 18,845.00 
PGR OO Whee es SN avs CEE MG 4,648.50 
PRE TW OLK! sh iit lace eda onan 2,040.00 
Iiitnipinge work s.< iw. os Ose 2,273.40 
HART E OTK arin, oe alee 2,201.00 
Heating and Ventilating work 4,560.00 
TECISIC RUE WOLICS catches isiiuets can 1,915.00 
Pago imtiresi tee ces. ce muses 1,590.00 
UF Ca bie lea goal Mla RUN OPS i Se ME eA 174.00 


LEI 0a eo sic: Ran OR Pe gD on gE ce A AI Sg 


$ 434.56 


$ 56,866.47 


54,083.54 


$ 2,182.93 
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WEST SIDE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Balaricestrom: Jtne 30/1912 4s 2. 2s ae te oe ee $ 92,046.06 
Expended for Mason and Carpenter work. ..$ 55,435-83 
PREADIWGE mitt wid oe eta 3,779.92 
Roonnge swOrk'stio, oo emai eee 1,320.00 
Heating and Ventilating work 11,481.50 
Paintine worktce nc anes 4,095.75 
Hlettridakiworkis.*, fakes eee 2,443.75 
Eipntine GuUxturess cae aie ere 1,451.00 

a eae 

Balance: FEMS inca Tee a cee cae eer $ 12,038.31 

PHYSICAL TRAINING FIELD. 

Balance irom Jin 430, TOMA dios aaa eee eee $ 25,729.80 
Expended tor bP enter yi-.\ asc vie teeta eee a $ 3,067.25 
Drainage and Running Track. 3,677.66 
Billing oe sc tic osteo ere 2,355.30 
Laborers 3 WaQthGane . tect oe 500.00 
Surveys lars etca eee eee 315.00 
Hard water saterete ae cone 28.77 
WOvyertising idle ona. e ener 33.18 

cee T Te 9,977.16 

Balance 202) 392 c04 Fe ea oe Le ee eee eee $ 15,752.64 

UNGRADED SCHOOL No. 1 (West Side). 

Balancé trom] unes40) 401i Saeco ee ee $ 4,091.83 
Expended for Cement walks, etc............ $ 724.00 
Plagvingy an. nek oer 13.45 
Planting, Seeding, etc: . 22.20, 235.00 

So, ee 972-45 

Balance ye eo bs ee eterae bree A ere tee eee $ 3,119.38 

Ba. 
UNGRADED SCHOOL No. 2 (East Side). 

Balance’ trom? une 730, JOTI eee ee ee $ 4,202.13 
Expended tor Waterproofing....9. 0. poe ee $ 42.60 
Driveway, Walks, ete: 27... 657.CO 
Havertisiig, ee ee ee 30.24 

peer eis 729.84 

Balance. 2edisis «3.05% oo eetoe soe a ee ee $ 3,472.20 


ALEXANDER STREET~SCHOOL DISTRICT (Site). 


Balance trom=june 30,410LT uss eee eee $ 7,720.50 

Deduct: amounts transierred 2), ae. eee 6,918.21 
—— $ 802.29 

Expended ‘tor Property,:.: cates ee Bees $ 766.75 

earch il'sos,0 ae ree eG eer 20.54 

A ICHIONCe TiS» fee ny ee nee 15.00 
7 $ 802.29 

BERGEN STREET SCHOOL (Additional ground). 

Appropriation1gri-[012: °. Tis wee es ee eee $ 12,000.00 
Kixpended: for Appraisale Nianauen: a0) te 12.50 
Balancé. «053... <guncud eeu ee. 3G se ne $ 11,987.50 
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CHESTNUT STREET SCHOOL (Additional ground). 


PROLLY LP Veet oc eee si ea eee dee cenidienehete's eae vs $ 10,500.00 
Petes “ADOLAIGAl is 1s... so oe cal ede tee he ka ot 12.50 
Pert aeCe Nery So Ren ect at Meaty gs cee $ 10,487.50 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL 
(Additional Beeps) Wiggraye?ton St. School). 


MEENA ORL FUT t= 10 ban c\e ote wate Scie oo okie oe 6 wareie« Niele dee $ 10,000.00 
ASA TY Gr Mea dee Stee Maer aice «Ula Aude din asc ate Bal he $ 10,000.00 
ELIZABETH AVENUE SCHOOL DISTRICT (Site). 
a CesiTOrt “FUNG 30.) FOLE. fish cei ale. ween tas $ 12,826.40 
SeOOrODTiAtvOl 1011-191 2yhe 6. ag ese Bee ss 32.10 
————— $ 12,858.50 
MC CUA TOR EE TOPelt yor «5 ts os vas oo eka eels $ 12,750,00 
pier gig co wey ok ean aarti 108.50 


oe 2. OSG LAG 


MIME GI TE LOL T TOU is Pes oe ee cok ek whet hens Wh 6 ele ot $ 16,000.00 
i TCHRa plane's WT TFA BLS ei oe 25.00 
Beret. Caer rere wire Ne ee bet iad $ 15,975.00 
MILLER STREET SCHOOL (Additional ground). 
Serance trom: [une 30, IOLL....-....-... 00. Seuss 
MITT ACION OTOLI-TO09 sal (ip asc eis bse Ses 6,500.00 
————— $. 6,805.15 
MMIEC CO be GAYCI ag 5.5% ac 6 < ade ees cs $ 27.50 
NN NCE | ype dae Oke Oe Sone 30.00 
Pvuctioneéers, fee. 8c oes). 'se. 5.00 
————— 62.50 
OEE ERS TUS Soe lee i Mags Sa eg Re $ 6,742.65 
ROSEVILLE AVENUE SCHOOL (Additional ground). 
PeOpriation TOLIT-I012'...... can. oe ces $ 5,300.00 
meercteamount, transferred: 60)... oo ke 24.24 
. ap 85,275.70 
SEEVACCUTOY EL TODCTLY.... occ cao s evinces wells wae $ 5,200.00 
Sipe CHa, ee es EA Ries. orc 57.34 
BOLITVG WMH oo hs BOREAS Ula ote cheats 8.00 
PC er RES TETOR otc t est ON 10.42 


fi 5,275,760 
SOUTH MARKET STREET SCHOOL DISTRICT (Site). 


PeMIMEMPEI HL UMINEE QE THEE Sf 26.) cdcaiates ss oie hag oe He babe cat $ 22,000.00 

ECVE DD TALSAL ocd id cs claves: ese Alestiiw ae ob elinn 55-00 

"Eley teto sh ap! Peeks 2 Oe es ee ee ka ee eS ar 9 $ 21,945.00 
UNAPPORTIONED. 

MMT ON OOTS = ALANCE OL biccis vp ac a'e cai pniehe vie arugula $ 27,544.64 

Piementary » schools—Balancej ii. ... e's e ee oak iene acne $ 22,341.59 


JAMES TAAFFE, President. 
R. D. ARGUE, Secretary. 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES) sibs 
AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Name of School House Sites 
Normal and Training.......:. $ 40,000) 
Normal School (new site)..... ,000 
BArrInven se ELigne wy eine eee 82,000 
Central ©. & M. 'T. High...... 66,600 
Hast Side C. & M. T. High.... 43,000) 
South: Side High - 26.23). oo ae 000 
ADINPONM AVON TIC. cosa eek make 800: 
Alexander , Street @ewis«... css: 9,000 
Alexander Street District..... 19,800 
Ann Street... 2% cadet ae. 12,000 
AVOUCAVETIUGS cl tee rue oe tie 20,000: 
Belmontead venues th. eee see 48,000 
Ber Pen AStreete nein ss lattes lcs 25,000 
STUOE USEEOEU. Serie era eee , 21,000 
Burnet “Streets Gok cee 25,000 
Camden | Street... One seu ee 20,000 
Central! Aventi®. ss cae 20,000 
Charlton streets sds ste acne ns 210,000 
Ghestnut Street 20 viaccess ake 12,500 
PV OLa Sot ee aes 22,000 
Wighteenth Avenue............ 16,000 
Blizabeth Avenue.............| 23,000 
Blizabeth Avenue District.... 800 
BGOt Strectis so te occa eee 16,700 
Wifteenth” Avenue, is)... . ule oe 14,000) 
Fourteenth Avenue........... 30,000 
Hitaniklin pate a ae ee eee 24,500: 
Hambure «Place: se .ub ni eoee 24,000 
Hawkins ‘Street. 2/14. 7A oe 6,000 
Hawthorne Avenue............ 22,000 
Latayette’’ Street i709 sae 25,000 
Tawrence. street. si... cuss e cs 30,000 
T5IZiCOLUIGS eee ea ee et 10,800 
Magison cu Sate. eee 18,000 
Market Streetars teas tales 80,000 
Miller. Streetrad. sas pau | 22,000: 
Monmouth Street............. 10,000 | 
Montgomery: staaewsls ee een 27,000 
Morton: Street. 62. . 22000 Juices | 50,000 
Newton .Sireeko: pica nee eee ens 28,000 
North Seventh Street......... 16,500 
(Niver ‘Strecte~ womes dere se seas 12,000 
ParkWAvVenues sansa e 0100) 
Parker “Streebe: senses sae 24,000 
Peshinesinacore meen fab wen 12,800 
Prospect MA VENUCH: a ws cee dates 1,000 
Bide | yee a ee yi es 15,000 
Roseville Aventias ees ee 13,200 
SaventhpaA venue... 1. oi ce ees 19,300 
Sixteenth Ward-Site.....:.... 18,000: 
South Veerect he eee, oak 12,000) 
South Highth Street........... 24.000 
South Market Street.......... 20,000 
Sonth:. TenthaStreet.20s- oe. . 25 16,000) 
States Street 270 is ee ake 15,000) 
Summers Avenues. wreck tees 10,000 
Summer Place.:.....ceseccces 7,000 
Nivesex WAVOENTIC:.4 fv eaten 24,000 
Thirteenth Avenue............ 38,500 
Weinut Street. 2) 220s ee 000 
Warren: Street... s. oo. aecgeks 14,000: 
Warren Street Industrial..... 2,000) 
Washington Street............ 57,000: 
Waverly Avenues; ) ese eee 13,500 
Webster.) 7ee se ee 17,000 
SW. GS SIG on i55 aac ease tet ee ae 23,200 
Ungraded School No. 1 (West) 10,000 
Ungraded School No. 2 (East) 4,000 
Marshall Street (Shop)....... 9,000 
Fawcett Drawing............. 36,000 
Physieal Training Field....... 45,000 


BT ptalaus sees ee PULSE LL ARROOG 


$ 48,000 


Buildings 


see eee ee eee 


ee eee ee eee 


see ee eee ene 


Furni- 
ture and 


Hquipm’t 


$ 4,000 


see ee oeene 


seeeeeeeee 


7,500 


wwe 


s 


- 


Sere gee 
SSSSs5 


s 


ee ee eeeeoes 


zs 


see eee eens 
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FINA 


£ OF EXPENSES OF THE VARIOUS SCHOOLS FOR THE ENDING 
ORDINARY, EXTRAORDINARY AND TOTAL CURRENT EXPENSES. 


‘CIAL 


ORDINARY EXPENSES 


g MISCRLLANEOUS SUPPLIBS 
= 
a 
NAMES OF SCHOOLS 33 
3 ; 
Pi: | & =e 
+o 
i] 3 | & a 
~ a8 elev 
ee 
DAY SCHOOLS 
Normal and Training— 
Normal Department............$ 15,364.20/$  988,00/$ 521.19$ 126.14 $ 123.79 $ 149.50 
High 
SeuSceccececussenceess| 191,781.19 50 4,573.46 602.28 
; Rect wae Ga Why Ewanadancses 569. Son bo 6,791.46 279.98 
Romtree@), GOB, Be cas ansscas 38,509.47) 4,417.50) 13,707.88) 686.84 
j Elementary 
Abington Avenue................ 17,613.61; 1,812.00 1,131.45 36.25 y 
sietsader 8 Ee ae eS erty] oor Ry ry i 
Avon Avenue....................} 36.163: 2'885.00| 2'883.44) _ 68.82 : 
Belmont Avenue................. 41,824.59) 3,285.00) 2,185.67) 119.23 5T 81 . 
SS Se ae ee ek eee say Hi ye . ji 138. 
Bruce Street........006000060.07]  18'826.60} 1,509.00 755.85| 45.84 88.54) 57.62) 520.27) ©” “9149 
OS eee 34,622.77) 2,790.00) 1,666.43) 74.42 145.78} 255.39 815.21 628.52 
ee eae 33,283.97) 2,076.00 1,522.96 79.96 141.24) 148.31 675.75 17.99 
OE SS ae ae 29,727.19 1,980.00 1,297.83 64.87 138.81} 139.17 555. 91,28 
SSE SS. oe Re rer 42,539.68) 2,482.12 2,176.75 79.38 228.32} 118.11) 1,280.75 176.61 
OS Se earn 21,009.00, 1,512.00 908.41 32.92 117.27 91.08 406.2 17.59 
Eighteenth Avenue.............. 28,207.32) 1,812.00) 1,867.42 78.48 211.17 99.23 656.15 114.60 
Blizabeth Avenue................ 5,822.15: 924.00 269,20 21.95 84.32 12.59 142, 8. 
Blliott Street..... oP 27,161.08, 2,583.00) 1,601.46 46.64 100.74} 200.32) 1,005.28 267.89 
Fifteenth Avenue... 83,199.84) 1,848.00) 1,989.97 65.01 139.28] 102.28 955. 201.00 
Fourteenth Avenue. 30,014.96, 2,223.00) 1,411.59 70.48 124.80] 174.38 829.38 238.13 
Franklin ......... 36,831.86) 2,496.00) 1,728.77 94.35 170.79} 244.44 635.04 155.14 
Hamburg Place... 35,539.85) 2,680.50) 1,728.62 55.78 807.83} 193.09 874.49 197.88 
Hawkins Street... 15,808.43 1,509.00 558.47 89.49 80.08 86.39 50 27.26 
Hawthorne Avenue 27,005.96 2,229.00 1,365.70 46.75 193.40} 180.67 75 424.18 
Johnson Avenue. 4,463.36 486.00 145.37 6.55 22.31 17. 177.50 20.03 
Lafayette Street 31,802.67, 2,958.00) 1,824.56 76.73 208.00! 200.91 20 775.02 
Lawrence Street 13,360.23, 1,242.00 343.40 26.75 102.67 47.78 251.00 30.51 
ee eae 11,835.92) 1,368.00 745.69 20.17 47.58 48.79 423.75 85.2’ 
Livingston Street.........cesees 7456.02 912.00 288.45 4.69 16.52 95.11 900:98)". ce 
PEROIBOR ona e cs ecu ses Seemecesecs 30,298.06) 2,311.50; 2,128.30 57.06 349.32) 208.64] 1,051.75 723.69 
Miller Street....... we aeke ae Sees 28,677.22 1,790.40} 1,425.14 48.12 73.33) 208.59 564.75 56.08 
Monmouth Street....... AR See 26,121.21 1,926.00} 2,521.20 50.7 90.02! 109.15 716.50 27.55 
OMGRNOI YS Sin san hess caaneeecus 20,217.36 1,560.38) 3,115.14; 115.08 259.01! 160. 825. 344.79 
/ Morton Street........... Basten se 46,557.12; 5,335.50) 2,227.96 69.70 318.18} 261.61) 1,674.99 37.08 
'f aa iy eho manga ieeeene 88,857.13, 2,364.00} 1,786.83 76.27 212.48) 207: 709.01 213.37 
ormal an _— 

Training Department......... 7,199.00 494.00 115.15) = 20.98 80.68} 108.28 220.06 265.78 
North Seventh Street............ 26,828.56 1,937.50; 1,836.23 | an 114.20! 158.91 652.00 369.53 
Oliver Street........... <ckacn one 23,452.38 1,950.00) 1,459.48 oe 99.64) 191.00 546.50 73.99 
Park Avenue.......ccceceeeceses 2,562.56 456.00 63.97 ee 33.98 5.38 152.50|-.. 2 ae 
Peshine ......s..+ reer . 8,090.02 1,486.50 851.43 ares 192.05 73.80 528.25 915.43 
WG vamaiy sss. Rae casinsaasas se 10,906.06) 1,706.00) 1,340.50 oer 214.58} 155.73 641.65 430.05 
Roseville Avenue....... PASS 13,625.86) 1,080.00 803.81 on 0s 50.85} 52. 263.25, 162.07 
ae — Ym eb “Ae ee 36,523.46 2,643.00 1,996.36 sf 279.23 270.12) 1,022.50 600.24 

Vv 

tate Street)... ...ccccssecese 1,507.98 143.00 246.54) 59 5070). ca toe. 28.56 5.76 
2 eee Sais 19,514.66 1,590.00} 1,070.40 37.21 161.25 $4.12 701.80 43.80 
South Bighth Street....... 36,396.50) 2,595.00) 1,710.08 54.55 194.35] 106.73] 1,157.00 424.49 
South Market Street.. 24,526.53 1,611.00 1,033.84 60.39 115.06) 100.71 452.01 142.43 
South Tenth Street. 199.40) 1,668.00 1,344.59 41.81 175.07| 156.51 520.78 18.94 
Summer Avenue. 21,594.57; 1,827.00 990.92} 24.06 75.01| 181.45] 452.35 49.73 
Summer Place... 9,519.45 1,110.00 306.21 18.56 36.63 30.16 469.00 58.61 
Sussex Avenue.... 23,754.97 1,747.75 1,570.42 63.58 102.38) 129.31 427.50 176.52 
Epirieenth ‘Avonue pone 41,230.24 2,781.00} 2,325.94) 101.05 194.68! 373.35 906.17 207. 

rteen ven 

(Market Street)........... ~ Rae 1,080. 332.50 15.56 88 56.02 14.66 70.08 12.97 
INE PIREONE cie ties ca cpsne ces ou 9,561.14, 1,026.00 471.25 21.65 52.85 23.05 240.00 5.70 

t Warren Street....... poewacwcnea. 19,510.79| 2,181.00 909.00 58.85 95.46] 111.50 675.56 688.84 
Washington Street......... peace 27,391.75 1,833.00 984.64 44.57 142.24) 202.07 447.03 105. 
Waverly Avenue........... gaey oe 21 426.91 1,575.00 932.04 40.53 116.16 12.74 587.00: 34,41 

AI a a anibinc aces 21,758.63) 2,109.00) 1,607.38] 68.48 328.18) 196.56)—.958.63| 354.91 

6. Coo ee 9195.45) 1,092.50) 1713.42) 33.19 281.67) 33:34) 5802 44.59 
Boys’ Industrial..........sseee.. 8,639.57 435.09, 1,132.45 51.73 321.78 ase 183.53 439.24 

Special 

— Academy Street Ungraded...... 1,600.00 24.02 4.78 
UST i Ss ees 3,182.30 696.07 6.76 
1 ANTI (Ts Coe seeee ee 2,998.00: 891.85 4.72 
Burnet Street Defectives........ 988.00 203.11 08 
College Place Defectives... 3,890.50) 369.57 11.62 
Lafayette Street Defectives. 1,908.75 368.96 OT 
South Street Defectives.. 718.00: 254.88, .08 
State Street Defectives. 1,659.90 512.42 8.88 
James Street Deaf....... 3,910.80: 293.37 12.86 
Washington Street_ Blind 1,370.00 191.72 1.20 
Elizabeth Avenue Open Air 1,677.35 z 1,549.07 4.58 
Montgomery Street Open Air... 880.00: : 104.23 .05 
Morton Street Open Air....... : ROA SO sis mean 130.69 05 
EVENING SCHOOLS 

High 
Barringer Gymnasium......... z 807.00 SIG OO aa cosas cs AC NOSeaC SESS) | OO 8e mallee sine’. ain simteraielererae 
ee EPCOC Ss nip cos aies css coves 7,487.40 210.00 565.53 OSA. Soto scclhatecneec 181.32 721.52 
LE Ree = O80 9,847.80 280.44 734.20 UAB eal ane 129.81 750.86 
NS OS eee aes siee 4,447.00 183.75 570.02 G.0T Seas a ete ees ASG AD! oo.cecr es 
Wravintin--..:.... RAO RE Nps piesere,o ore 4,626.40 143.62 442,84 12.96 Gy PE Pane 101.12 381.51 
PRIMERS EP tACC rss ccicccccescsscs pepsi a ge ng Be eepnrrd Malo ctioncc ay ee oe 
Morton Street.......... = AORE “ 330. 52. R ASG aervlereieieletstsl|iceioetelsialels 3 i 
Thirteenth Avenue.......... 7,345.75 197.63 527.53 14:04 iS oe = ly ae 144.29 603.08 

Elementary 
Sa eniggg a A ES OES oe 2 a rie eoee ees 
Ber, BROCE ics sic cet cmones 818. i : d is 

ernet Street Pee 1,106.20 61.65 120.25 93.46 182.64 

entral Avenue.... 2,715.00 131.34 171.75 138.97 262.62 

ighteenth Avenue eee a Soup oe ie 3 

ranklin .... 853. F é d 4 
panvere bee ie 1h 1S ee 
Lafayette Stree 306. i iy A Te 
™ outtes “Street. “ 4,627.13 156.76 113.50 192.04 42.34 
Newton Street... 2,084.00 111.38) 71.87 177.25 478.58 

eventh Avenue............ sivas 3,688.00 163.12 252.76 255.62) 723.42 

outh Street........ EP POR EOD eg ceere ead sie ae 

outh Eighth Street........... oa BOD. i i . 
louth Market PRVORE a ccias oe aon 1,740.00 99. 100.74 114,24 286.30 
outh Tenth Street............- 3,970.50 170.96 280.48; 118.22 305.16 
hirteenth Avenue.......seeeer 2,718.25 93.75 65.42 103.89 258.46 
ashington Street........-se+ee 2,259.00) 118.04 135.67 101.47 323.98 
Industrial 
i fe a Eee over 1,172.00 81.31 331.43 4.67 OU oauences 41.66 377.99 

BOE DERWING cc ccccestcssee 12,351.00 643.75 759.47 41.67 ISL DS ecwrs wae 320.52) 1,390.03 

~ SUMMER SCHOOLS 

AT ATOMME Depo cocdeVeienceeds 835.50 36.00 128.92 1.96 

MEL BOONE, 04.0 cevk xanviesoe 1,726.42 70.50 199.76 10.46 
MERGE SCC ioc did y eonnasecce . 1,366.75 54.00 267.56. 1,96 
Bruce Street.......... Punts hehe 609.00 21.50 00. 1.50 
FPP POT EO CPTI, 951.75 39.50) 131.90 1.33 
Camden Street... 1,080.00 51.00 176.79 2.19 
Central Avenue.. 819.44 30.00 101.05 5.23 
Charlton Street.... 1,206.25 51.00 118.67 4.49 
Bighteenth Avenue. 1,062.25 40.50 117.42 4.14 
Fifteenth Avenue... 1,158.75 51.00) 119.95 2.06 
Fourteenth Avenue. 1,156.50 51.00 143.30 3.25) . 
Franklii FETIP soe 1,395.25) 57.00 129.98 3.23) . 
Hamburg Place 1,277.50 48.75 182.74 2.50 
Hawkins Street. 582.00 21.00 84.12 1.71 
Hawthorne Avenue. 885.00) 33.00 87.88 1.48 
Lafayette Street.... eg ig Eye - 
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TABLE SHOWING ANNUAL COST. PER PUPIL FOR SAL- 
ARIES, SUPPLIES, “REPAIRS 4E1L Gs BASED Oh aaa 
AGE ENROLLMENT AND ORDINARY EXPENSES 


AS SHOWN 


IN TABEENOPS RA PRINS. 


NAMES OF SCHOOLS 


DAY SCHOOLS 
Normal and Training— 
Normal Department.. 
High 
Barringer, 24 testes ce 
Hast Side C. & M. T.... 
Central: Cra eee 
Elementary 
Abington Avenue....... 
Alexander Street....... 
Ann Street 


eee ener 


Bergen Street.......... | 


Blum Street 
sruce Street 


Ld BW 058) a) 04 ee8 


Camden Street......... 
Central) Avenues csc o es 
Charlton: Streets... 20: 
Ghestnutastuecueaseen 
Highteenth Avenue..... 
HKlizabeth Avenue........ 
HAO CESStreetiee bn eee 
Fifteenth Avenue....... 
Fourteenth Avenue..... 
KRrankling «+ te ee eee 
Hamburg \Place......... 
Haw kins 3Streerc eee 


Hawthorne Avenue..... 


Johnson Avenue........ 


Lafayette Street........| 
Lawrence Street........| 


TAN COlN Meplaieetods x at ieee 
Livingston Street....... 
Madison cocen ccc came 
Miller Street.cs. 2). 2 
Monmouth Street....... 
Montcomeryu a. ore 
Morton Street.....02... 
Newton “Street: .& a..csee 
Normal and Training— 

Training Department. 
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TABLE SHOWING ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL, ETC. 


(Continued. ) 
me 
| | (=| MN nN 
z fey Sees 
% 2 Gane oa ey a Oa Z = 
ad _ p= ep abs = Sao = 
NAMES OF ScHOOLS| $2 / & | $e8| S82 | S8).2 | & 
© = SOs) os or o a 
“2 ) @ | ee| 22 | 3° | & 
De a iS 
~ 
Thirteenth Avenue...... 1,739 25.31 1.34 87 OS 438 28.08 
Thirteenth Ave. Annex 
(Market Street)....... 83 16.42 19 1.90: 18 DD) 18.91 
Walnut Street: .......4 318 33.29 1.48 1.07 04 34. 36.22 
BViaTTen Street. «2. sees 754 28.77 1.20 2.26 .20 54 32.97 
Washington Street..... 850: 34.388 1.16 .96 a 24 36.85 
Waverly Avenue... -.... 912 25.22) 1.02 94 .05 38 27.61 
BSCE ie cosa cus oer tek kes 827 28.86 1.94 2 Ay 56 ea) FERS 
tes Pet STOO. fcekrs tle esheets 843 12.20 2.03 1.20 .09 hs: 15.65 
Boys’ Industrial.......: 126 72.02 8.98 7.91 AG 2.60: 91.62 
Special 
Academy St. Ungraded 18 | 107.22 1-38 Al ras .46 | 109.42 
meraded No. * 1.60.0: 45 85.38 | 15.47 5.34 61 8.77 | 115.57 
mnmeradedsNo, 2... wc. 42 87.04 | 21.23 9.04 .65 ame R || ASR 7¢ 
Burnet Street Defectives 15 65.87 | 13.54 aL pas aa 79.56 
College Place ee 46 84.58 8.038 4.05 | 26.10 eles 2G 
Lafayette Street “* 28 67.99 | 13.17 .20' pate : 81.36 
South Street 15 A7.87 | 16.99 ot Beni nies 65.73 
State Street es 61 31.92 8.39 2.38 Jawa aan 42.69 
James Street Deaf..... S47 | 122:38 8.62 4.44 6.13 86 | 142.43 
Washington Street 
ee ATRCUMENE te oo kai vee OF eae 2a 21 20 56 174.07 
Elizabeth Avenue 
MOP PVATINGEAN Diets ook tes) ok ates 35 66.04 | 44.26 Talk: JR 3.36 | 120.92 
Montgomery Open Air. ae 38.26 4.53 10 see nia 42.89 
Morton Street ‘“ st 28 25.16 4.66 15 29.97 
EVENING SCHOOLS 
High 
Barringer Gymnasium. 60 18.77 ee Ne ike Ares 
mergen. “Street. :i.....:. 416 18.50! 1.36 2.20 22.06 
EPESTOS WEE sR 490) 20.67 1.50 1.85 24.02 
SMe OSLO, otra tote ci te 198 23.39 2.88 2.39 28.66 
iii thaehs Gee ee aie eae maal 20.65 1.91 2.42 24.98 
amour Place... oe .cy 398 ize, 1.62 2.00 20.79 
WEOTRUOM Se OLPOCE Ta. hs ae es 295 18.59 1.89 1.15 21.63 
Thirteenth Avenue..... 378 19.96 1.39 2.08 23.38 
EHlementary 
Belmont Avenue........ 573 11.58 50) 2.48 14.56 
Bergen )Street.......... 182 10.40 21 1.78 12.39 
UE NeL Street.....3.. 22. +. 131 8.91 92 Dl 11.98 
Central Avenue......... 304 9.36 56 1.44 11.36 
Highteenth Avenue...... 364 11.88 38 2.10) 14.31 
a KET Gata ov are.. ss ASH 321 9.24 pre} 1.09 10.66 
UAE S Pel ACC sis sea geste 390 7.61 ER? a hea 9.16 
Lafayette Street........ 421 10.80 238 2.05 ila pay 
BTOCTONA SET COL Noo. ie es oat 427 Oy .26 .66 ab. bpd 
New tom, street..45..5.. 216 9.93 Fos aa ba | dotob 
Seventh Avenue........ 294 13.10 85 3.40) UT.b0 
UTTH A T RUB igs 2) Been gee 157 12.08 vis ol 16.02 
South Bighth Street.... 208 11.90 84 3.74 16.48 
South Market Street... 167 11.02 .60 2.46 14.08 
South Tenth Street..... 467 8 87 60: 97 10.44 
Thirteenth Avenue...... 2 11.16 .26 1.48 12.90 
Washington Street..... 258 9.21 52 1.70 11.438 
Industrial 
Boye “industrial... ....2. 85 14.74 3.89 6.05 Teta eb tesih 24.68 
Faweett Drawing....... 593 21.91 bey 3.30) .08 4 26.85 
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TABLE SHOWING ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL, ETC. 


(Continued. ) 
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SE BeBe Sen) ss ac) ae 
NAMES OF SCHOOLS om s Ose] =e =o Q ° 
< = TR a wn D n 2 a 
p Ape tees = 
a 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Avon Avenue........... Seal 2.59 38 .02 see 2.99 
Belmont Avenue........ 629 2.86 Bh 02 eet 3.19 
Bergen Street........... ole 3.81 12 .02 aie 4.55 
Bruce Strectie...n sce ee 202 S12 50! .04 oaths 3.66 
IBUTrNeTAStreebaces cece see Ole 3.638 AT .02 Reg te: 4.12 
Camden Street......... 376 3.01 AT OL tbs ae 3.49 
Central, mAVenue: tee oe. 242) Baas 41 .05 sit 3.97 
Charltonmstreees. oes 471 2.67 waey O01 tae 2.93 
Highteenth Avenue..... 324 3.40) 26 03 Mines 3.79 
Fifteenth Avenue....... 472 2.56 .24 01 Aes 2.81 
Fourteenth Avenue...... a 3.14 sone O01 Ke 3.52 
Branklin: ence anaes 468 3.10 Pil .02 Suid 3.39 
Hambure gelace.. 2s 584 22k OL .02 ela 2.60 
Hawkins Street......... 215 2.80 239 .02 Te BYVAL 
Hawthorne Avenue..... 239 3.84 aye 01 Daette 4,22 
Lafayette Street........ 360) 2.97 OL .02 oie 3.50 
MAdISOTO ee neces 292 Se oo .02 shale 3.49 
Monmouth Street....... 452 2.73 .26 .02 Ries 3.01 
Morton) Streetore.s sean 655 2.41 .29 .04 ARE: 2.74 
ING WLOT HE SULeeieuu eccleiie. 533 2.65 hone 02 dee 2.92 
Oliver Streete anes cece: 179 4.39 .69 .02 cane 5.10 
Seventh Avenue........ 627 2.16 30! 02 Phi 3.08 
South Strecteoeawee ete 229 3.26 53 .03 aires 3.82 
South Highth Street.... 296 3.67 5H fel .03 saree 4.07 
South Tenth Street.... 302 3.20 BoD 01 steiee 3.56 
Sussex Avenue..«...... 305 3.26 56 .02 Eva 3.84 
Thirteenth Avenue...... 333 3.72 cod .O1 rule 9 4,24 
Warren Street.......... 235 3.85 A8 04 SS. 4.37 
Washiugton Street..... 191 3.81 Ot .O1 BRAY Ss 4.39 
Waverly Avenue........ 3849 3.08 .o2 .O1 3.36 
SPECIALTAGCTIVITEES: 
Play rounds Wee aseiemoeis 10,509. | 1.29 84 oa 2.13 
Afternoon Recreation | 
Centers’ cose. Sone ae 604 1.74 : : 1.74 
TOTALS BY CLASSIFICATION 
Normal “School. oi.) o. 256 63.88 2.08 1.97 36 .26 68.5 
Highs Schoolstec.ueeck: *2,514 88.68 9.97 6.05 .29 .44 | 105.438 
Elementary Schools....|51,829 27,18 1 Mey 1.40 sh 238 30.48 
Evening High Schools.| 2,406 20'.04 1.68 1.97 ag Seay 23.69 
Evening Elem. Schools.| 5,132 10.46 49 1.91 ee 12.86 
Summer Schools........ 10,927 3.05 38 02 ae 3.45 
Schools for Industries. 804 29.01 2.07 4.32 04 6.80 
Special Schools.........| 3899 | 70.92 | 14.01 | 3.49 3.67 | 2.18 4.27 


* Net average enrollment. 
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The Fifty-Sixth Annual Report of the 
City Superintendent of Schools 


To the Honorable the Board of Education of the City of 
Newark, N. J. 


GENTLEMEN :—lI have the honor, as well as the pleasure, 
to submit herewith my twelfth annual report of the school 
system of the city of Newark, the same being for the school 
year ending June 30, I9I2. 

It has been the practice heretofore for the City Superin- 
tendent to submit his report in the month of October each 
year, thereby enabling him to make use of certain important 
data that cannot be ascertained until after the schools have 
been opened in the fall. Particularly with reference to 
overcrowding and building needs based thereon, the con- 
spectus of the situation taken in the fall after the opening 
of schools is much more illuminating as well as more reli- 
able than that taken in midsummer. So rapidly do our 
needs for additional accommodations develop that every 
year between the closing of the schools in June and the 
reopening in September many surprises are wont to develop. 
Although this report. on its face covers only the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1912, the date of the closing of 
the official school year, it will be possible to include, as here- 
tofore, facts relating to summer schools and playgrounds 
for the current year, and discussion thereon. 

The chief advantage to be derived from having the an- 
nual report prepared during the summer months so as to 
be ready for presentation to the Board at its August meet- 
ing, will be its possibly earlier publication and distribution. 


MAIN PURPOSE OF SCHOOL REPORT 


The main purpose or object of an annual school report 
should be to acquaint those who maintain the schools with 
what is being done to carry out the will of the people. It 
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is the will of the people that the schools should be honestly 
and efficiently managed by those in charge. Few people 
visit the schools, and few know except.in the most general 
way whether the schools are, or are not, efficiently con- 
ducted. Public opinion is based largely on what is said 
of the schools by individual patrons who often speak with- 
out full knowledge of the facts, and by what is published 
in the daily and weekly newspapers. ‘The latter, that 1s, 
the newspapers, are the chief agency in keeping the public 
in touch with their schools. Newark is particularly fortu- 
nate in this respect, in that its leading newspapers are always 
willing to give a great deal of space and attention to school 
matters at all times of the year. 


WHAT FACTS SHOULD BE RECORDED IN AN ANNUAL 
SCHOOL REPORT 


Obviously all those facts should be recorded which are 
necessary to enable the people to determine the honesty and 
efficiency of their representatives, agents, and employees, as 
well as the general excellence of the results obtained. Such 
facts will certainly include the following heads: (a@) enroll- 
ment, (b) attendance, (c) distribution, (d) cost. 

In order to determine whether the enrollment of pupils 
is normal, facts concerning population are needed. To 
determine, furthermore, whether the attendance of pupils is 
reasonably satisfactory, comparative data showing the at- 
tendance of other years, and perhaps of other cities, must 
be supplied. The distribution of pup:'s among the several 
schools, grades, and classes is a matter of great importance 
involving as it does so many factors of efficiency, or of in- 
efficiency. The problem of retardation which means the 
necessity of doing the work over again at additional cost 
is here brought to light, as well as other matters profoundly 
affecting the right of a school system to be classed as effi- 
cient. 

The constantly increasing cost of maintaining the schools 
at a reasonable degree of efficiency, is one of the prime 
facts to be set forth in an annual report to the taxpayers. 
The American people are devoted almost passionately to the 
support of the public schools; they are willing—indeed, more 
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than willing—to pay liberally for their maintenance; but 
they do not approve and will not tolerate any money being 
wasted through dishonesty or incompetency in their man- 
agement. It is, therefore, not only proper but highly im- 
portant that the annual report of a board of education 
should go into minute and careful details in exhibiting the 
actual cost of every important item of school expenditure. 
There is no doubt that the “efficiency” engineer has a great 
field for his activity in analyzing and classifying school ex- 
penditures with a view to finding out if any can be safely 
and economically eliminated. 

Doubtless a school report, to satisfy the needs of a com- 
munity, must discuss to a greater or less extent the aims 
and methods of school teaching and of school administra- 
tion. Only in the light of such knowledge, in fact, will it 
be possible to interpret accurately the other data to which 
allusion has been made, namely, enrollment, attendance, dis- 
tribution, and cost. To what extent such topics as educa- 
tional aims, courses of study, methods of teaching, school 
management, etc., professional topics so-called, should be 
discussed in an annual school report will vary according to 
the needs of communities and their. interest in such matters. 
There are always, however, in every community a few who 
evince a lively interest in the raison d’étre of school affairs, 
who will read with eager interest and rare appreciation 
everything that throws any light upon the aims and work 
of the schools. Possibly, therefore, it will always be found 
worth while to give as much space as practicable to the 
discussion of the aims, purposes, and methods that char- 
acterize the professional work of the teacher and that mark 
education as a science. Other matters of a scientific or 
quasi-scientific nature of much less importance to the public 
than education, as for instance, alleged discoveries in medi- 
cine and therapeutics, regularly find a place in the best news- 
papers of the country, proving that readers in large num- 
bers find a perennial interest in them. 

In accordance with the foregoing views, I shall follow 
the lines pursued in previous reports and first present for 
your consideration data concerning population and enroll- 
ment. 
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ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE 


COMPARISON OF POPULATION WITH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


Near Census Population dcnent Per cent. 
1880 Uns} 130,400 18,458 13.5 
1885 State 152,998 22,259 14.5 
1890 Wey oy 181,130 25,137 13.8 
1895 State 215,807 20,707 13.8 
1900 GA MREE 246,070 34,7601 14.1 
1905 State 283,289 46,960 16.5 
IQIO OSs ey: 347,409 57,742 16.6 
IQII Estimated 361,060 59,930 16.6 
IQI2 . 379,000 63,024 16.6 


It is an interesting fact that the city of Newark, although 
ranking fourteenth in population, according to the U. S. 
census of 1910, should rank eleventh in day school enroll- 
ment, as indicated by the last available printed statistics of 
school enrollment in the several cities of the United States. 
It may be that statistics for the present year, I912, (not 
now available) may alter this rank, but it is scarcely prob- 
able. No adequate explanation of Newark’s phenomenal. 
school enrollment occurs to me. A superficial study of the 
problem suggests, however, several contributing causes, as, 
(a) large kindergarten enrollment, (b) active and efficient 
compulsory education department, (c) efficient medical in- 
spection, (d) efficient school management, and (e) popular 
appreciation of the benefits of an education. It is not un- 
likely, however, that the main reason is the fact that our 
people believe thoroughly in sending their children to school ; 
and have formed the habit of seeing that they get there, and 
stay there. It is true that our schools have the respect and 
confidence of the people to a somewhat remarkable degree. 
It should perhaps be noted, also, as having a direct bearing 
on this question that the parochial schools of Newark are 
both numerous and well attended, enrolling approximately 
one-fifth to one-quarter as many pupils as do the public 
schools, which, also, goes to prove that the people of New- 
ark are a school loving people. The effect in the long run 
of what I may term appropriately the school-going habit 
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upon a population such as ours, consisting largely of chil-. 
dren of foreigners, cannot be overestimated. It means that 
Newark is laying for herself the foundations of an intelli- 
gent and patriotic citizenship that will reveal its potency 
for good in the years to come. 

In my annual report for 1910 a comparison was made 
of population and enrollment in other large cities, showing 
that only one other city of the largest twenty, namely, Bos- 
ton, had a day school enrollment exceeding sixteen per cent. 
of its population. Several cities had less than eleven per 
cent. of their population enrolled in their public schools, 
that is to say, only about two-thirds as many proportion- 
ately as are enrolled in Newark. To educate only two-thirds 
of our children of school age would mean a present financial 
saving to the city; but the loss in the end would be great and 
irreparable. 

The following table gives in,a compact form for study 
and comparison the total enrollment, average enrollment, 
and average attendance of pupils for the last five years: 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT, AVERAGE ENROLLMENT, 
AND AVERAGE ATTENDANCE FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


Year merctlcaent pennies steed aes 
fa" ae CG ie ore 53,880 43,417 40,523 
1909 ......- 55,947 45,449 42,647 
tS Gens e 8 ye 3, 5, 57,742 50,058 44,179 
Rate. Wit 59,936 52,080 40,563 
RIAs. a. ih 63,024 54,649 49,219 


A mere glance at the foregoing table will show, first of 
all, that the increase from year to year has been uniform 
and progressive. The exceptionally large increase in aver- 
age enrollment for the year 19Io is due to the fact that in 
that year the method of determining average enrollment was 
changed by the State. 


The following table shows the same facts by calling atten- 
tion merely to annual increases: 
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~-ANNUAL INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT AND IN ATTENDANCE 
FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


Total Average Average 

Year enrollment enrollment attendance 
1003 “yieawn Lee 2,194 1:77 1,901 
LOO Meeeertas os BOO 2,032 2,124 
Re pie Hawa PN ate 1,795 *4,609 1,532 
10K Ma he RL Pee 2,194 2,022 2,384 
1O12> >... ae 3,088 2,509 2,656 


*See explanation above. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the increase in 
total enrollment for the last five years has averaged 2,267 ; 
and in average attendance 2,131. It will be interesting and 
profitable to learn in what schools and in what grades the 
increase has been greatest. To that end the following table 
has been prepared: 


SCHOOLS AND GRADES SHOWING INCREASED ENROLLMENT 
DURING THE YEAR IQII-I9Q12 


Normal High Grammar Primary Kinder- 
Year school schools grades grades garten 
TOL 2 ose 310 3,269 17,104 33,780 9,295 
LOLI eee 260 2,922 15,450 B2208 8,751 
Increasemer..1. «dat 347 1,654 546 = 544 


From the above table, it will be seen that the greatest 
relative increase in enrollment has been in the Normal 
School, to wit, an increase of 44 pupils, or 16.5 per cent. 
Considering the cramped and unsatisfactory quarters in 
which the Normal School is at present housed, and the con- 
sequent difficulties under which it is administered, this 
growth in enrollment is extremely gratifying. There are, 
however, special reasons for this increase which will be 
discussed under the head of Normal School. 

The increase in high school enrollment of 347, or 11.8 
per cent, is to be attributed chiefly to two causes: 

Ist. The opening during the year of one new high 
school, namely, the Central Commercial and Manual Train- 
ing high school, on February 1, 1912. 
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2nd. The raising of the grade of several elementary 
schools to that of full grammar schools, thereby largely in- 
creasing the number of grammar school graduates. 

The opening next year of still another high school—the 
South Side high school, now in process of construction— 
and a probable increase in number of full grammar schools, 
will be likely to accelerate still more the present rapid 
growth of high school enrollment. As compared with that 
of most other cities our high school enrollment is still quite 
low, owing chiefly to lack of adequate accommodations for 
many years past. It will take probably five years at least 
at our present rate of increase to catch up with other cities 
that anticipated us by a decade or more in providing ample 
high school accommodations for all their pupils. That we 
shall eventually catch up there can be scarcely a doubt. 
Newark has in the past always responded to whatever educa- 
tional provisions have been made of any kind, to wit, for 
kindergartens, evening schools, summer schools, play- 
grounds, etc., in such a manner as to warrant the belief that 
in high school enrollment we shall some time find ourselves 
among the foremost. 

In grammar grades the increase in enrollment during the 
past year or two has also been large, unprecedentedly large, 
owing chiefly to the policy recently entered upon, as stated 
above, of raising the grade of several of our largest elemen- 
tary schools to that of full grammar school. Thus, the fol- 
lowing schools have only recently become full grammar 
schools: 


Enrollment Graduates 1912 
Platitonstrect, 4, <7 2,088 76 
itteenti A Venue... ... 2% 1,852 26 
PAC SOD site cr ashes 1,439 60 
BEV CUtUeA VENUCice Wis six 2,068 53 
prigse x A VENUCIs 5. fete «3 1,034 39 


There are three other large elementary schools that are 
fully able to keep their pupils until they graduate; they are 
not able to do so at present owing to lack of class rooms. 
These schools are: 
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Camden Street enrolling 1,739 pupils 
Monmouth T8850) ie 
Ann ‘i 088015. 


Experience has proved that in case pupils above the fifth 
gerade are transferred from one school to another to com- 
plete their elementary course, they are not so likely to re- 
main and graduate as when they stay in the school first 
entered—the home school, so to speak. A great many par- 
ents entertain the notion that when a child has completed 
the local elementary school he has received education 
enough. As soon, therefore, as the child has reached the 
age when he may legally leave school to go to work he is 
taken out of school altogether. In general, it may be said 
that the more full grammar schools we have the greater will 
be the number of pupils graduated and sent to the high 
schools. 

It will be observed that the enrollment in primary grades 
has increased but very little during the past year. This is 
to be accounted for by the fact that a somewhat larger num- 
ber than usual have been promoted out of the primary 
grades into the grammar grades. 

It is a remarkable fact that the kindergarten enrollment 
has not increased during the past few years in the same 
ratio as the enrollment in either the primary or the grammar 
grades. I attribute this to the policy adopted of not mak- 
ing any unusual effort to increase the enrollment of chil- 
dren of kindergarten age by visiting homes, soliciting par- 
ents to send their children, etc. In general, no effort has 
been made to “boom” the kindergarten. Our kindergarten 
enrollment for many years has been third in size among 
cities of the United States, ranking next to that of Chicago, 
and more than half of that of the whole state of Massa- 
chusetts including Boston. To maintain this enormous kin- 
dergarten establishment is costly ; indeed too costly, if main- 
tained at the expense of the primary grades and resulting 
half-day classes. Under the New Jersey school law pupils 
are admitted into kindergartens at four years of age; hence, 
if an effort were made to get all the four-year-olds into our 
kindergartens we should be stalled at the very outset in 
providing adequate accommodations for pupils of the prim- 
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ary grades. It has been our policy to promote out of the 
kindergarten all normal children at the age of six, and 
sometimes earlier in the case of those who seem to be mature 
enough to undertake the more serious task of learning to 
read. 

For the purpose of showing where the school population 
is increasing most rapidly and where additional accommoda- 
tions will likely be needed in the near future, I submit below 
a table showing the increase, or decrease, in enrollment in 
the several schools of the city on the last day of the school 
year, June 30, 1912, also the number of and the enrollment 
in half-day classes. 
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ENROLLMENT IN THE SEVERAL SCHOOLS AT THE CLOSE OF 
THE YEAR JUNE 30, I912, COMPARED WITH SIMILAR 
ENROLLMENT FOR THE PRECEDING YEAR, 

AND INCLUDING HALF-DAY CLASSES 
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(*) Including annexes. 
(7) Figures for Seventh Ave. Defective, 1911. 
(t{) Figures for Chestnut St. Deaf, 1911. 


The most important facts to be ascertained by an inspec- 
tion of the foregoing table are that there has been a net 
increase of 2,722 pupils as compared with the corresponding 
enrollment of the same date a year ago; and, furthermore, 
that despite this enormous increase in enrollment there are 
18 fewer half-day classes than a year ago attended by 810 
fewer pupils. These facts go to show that the Board has 
been fairly accurate in its anticipation of the continued 
growth of the school system and reasonably alert in pro- 
viding for the same. 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES IN ENROLLMENT 


The decrease of 652 pupils in the enrollment of the Bar- 
ringer high school is due to the opening of the new Central 
C. & M. T. high school February 1, 1912. The 1,215 pupils 
on roll June 30, 1912, augmented by the 400 or more likely 
to seek enrollment when the fall term begins in September, 
will be likely to crowd the Barringer high school as in pre- 
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vious years before the two new high schools were opened. 
Unless relief is soon had by the completion of the South 
Side high school we shall face perhaps a return to the old 
condition of hired annexes. 

The g11 pupils on roll June 30 in the Central C. & M. T. 
high school, augmented by the not less than 400 likely to 
enroll at this high school in the fall, will create a condition 
of overcrowding that will greatly embarrass the work of 
the school unless in some way relieved either by completing 
the fourth story, or otherwise. The new requirement that 
teachers shall teach five periods daily instead of four, will 
add twenty-five per cent. to the teaching capacity of the 
school. 

The East Side C. & M, T. high school will probably re- 
ceive from the grammar schools new pupils to the number, 
say, of 150; these added to the 355 already on roll will 
closely approximate the maximum capacity of the school. 

From the foregoing statement of what is likely to be the 
case when the schools open in the fall, it is obvious that 
there should be no delay in pushing the erection of the new 
South Side high school to a speedy completion. 

The Abington Avenue school shows an increased enroll- 
ment of 110 pupils. This number will be greatly augmented 
when the school opens in the fall. The erection of the addi- 
tion to this building, which is already under way, should be 
pushed with due speed. It will be fully occupied almost the 
day it is completed, and will leave intact my recommenda- 
ticu of last year that a new site should be purchased and 
a building erected somewhere between the Abington Avenue 
and the North Seventh Street schools. This should be the 
next step in supplying the needs of this rapidly growing 
district. Until the addition to the Abington Avenue school 
is ready for occupancy it will be necessary to enroll a good 
part of the school in half-day classes. There are now 8 
half-day classes enrolling 303 pupils. No other course 
seems to be open since there are no nearby schools capable 
of receiving the overflow. 

The decrease of 23 pupils in the enrollment at the Alex- 
ander Street school is due to the new class opened in the 
Lincoln school. 
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The increase of 145 pupils at the Avon Avenue school is 
not serious, since this number can be provided for at pres- 
ent; any further increase will be taken care of by the new 
Cleveland school to be opened, it is hoped, by February 1, 
1913. 

The decrease of 294 pupils in the Bergen Street school is 
due to the opening during the year of the new Peshine 
school with an enrollment of 539 pupils. 


It was thought probable at one time that the Blum Street 
annex of two rooms could be discontinued when the West 
Side school was opened. On the contrary, the West Side 
school was immediately filled by pupils residing in the dis- 
trict, making it impossible to afford any relief to Blum 
Street annex or to South Tenth Street school. 


The decrease of 134 pupils in the Burnet Street school 
does not indicate any permanent reduction of pupils in this 
locality. It was brotight about by restoring the State Street 
building to its former use as an elementary school when it 
ceased, February I, 1912, to be needed as an annex to the 
Barringer high school. The State Street school is now 
an annex of the Seventh Avenue school. 


The Camden Street school has six half-day classes enroll- 
ing 237 pupils. The only relief in sight for this school is 
the completion of the Cleveland school. It is doubtful 
whether much relief will come from this source, inasmuch 
as the district line south is already close to the Camden 
Street school. A new site and building in the near vicinity 
seems to be the only permanent relief from a situation that 
is yearly becoming more onerous. 

Although the Charlton Street school was relieved in some 
measure by the opening of the Montgomery school, it has 
still been found necessary to maintain four half-day classes 
enrolling 173 pupils. The enlargement of this school plant 
seems to be a necessity. 

The decrease of 104 pupils in the ectractittt Avenue 
school was made possible by the opening of the Montgom- 
ery school. 

The Elliot Street school suffered a decrease of 164 pupils 
by reason of the opening of the new Ridge school. This 
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district is growing so rapidly at the present time that the 
Elliot Street school will soon be filled to overflowing. 

The decrease of 356 pupils in the formerly overcrowded 
Fifteenth Avenue school is due to the opening of the West 
Side school. This school will be filled in a short time, and, 
hence, an addition to the present building should be con- 
sidered. 

The Lafayette Street school shows a gain in enrollment 
of 150 pupils. It will not be long before relief here will 
be sorely needed. 

The Lincoln school shows an enrollment of 450, a gain 
of 1o1 pupils. It has a seating capacity of 520, so that it 
will likely require another year to fill the school to its maxi- 
mum. 

The Livingston Street school occupies a rented building. 
This building is a makeshift and should be abandoned at 
the earliest opportunity. 

The Miller Street school has four half-day classes enroll- 
ing 167 pupils. An enlargement of the school building is 
now under way. 

The Monmouth Street school, also, has four half-day 
classes. ‘This school should be made a full grammar school, 
but to do so would mean the formation of additional half- 
day classes. 

The Morton Street school shows a decreased enrollment 
of 128 pupils, due to the opening of the Montgomery school. 

The North Seventh Street. school has four half-day 
classes enrolling 180 pupils. The conditions here are likely 
to become still more congested unless an addition to this 
school building or the erection of a new one in the vicinity 
is at once decided upon. 

The Oliver Street school has four half-day classes enroll- 
ing 180 pupils. There seems to be no relief for this con- 
dition except by enlarging the present building or by the 
erection of-a new building in the vicinity. 

The Peshine school occupies a new building which was 
filled almost immediately after its being opened. 

The Ridge school occupies a new building of fifteen class 
rooms opened a year ago. It has a seating capacity for 
640 pupils and is only about two-thirds full. 
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The Sussex Avenue school shows an increase of 74 pupils. 
An addition to this school needs to be made at once. 

The Webster school shows an increae of 510 pupils. This 
school when opened last September afforded some relief to 
Seventh Avenue school and to Franklin school. It has a seat- 
ing capacity of 1,080 and, hence, quite a margin of safety 
remains. 

The West Side school is a new one having a seating 
capacity of 852 pupils. The building was full almost from 
the day of its opening. 

The Boys’ Industrial school shows a gain of 36 pupils. 
It is now filled to its full capacity and has a considerable 
waiting list. A new and larger building is needed. 

The opening of the additional special classes authorized 
by the Board has been delayed owing to lack of suitabie 
quarters. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the problem of hous- 
ing the school children in a rapidly growing city such as 
Newark, is a perennial one which is not likely to be solved 
in the near future except by largely increased appropria- 
tions for new buildings and uEpege ing industry on the part 


of the Board. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The great burden of education falls in the main, as it 
should, upon the shoulders of teachers in the elmentary 
schools, since it is in these schools that upwards of ninety 
per cent.—to be exact, 94.3 per cent.—of all our pupils are 
found. To carry this burden, there are employed in the 
elementary schools at the present time, including principals 
and clerks, who hold teachers’ licenses, a corps of: 1,404 
duly qualified persons. 

To fill vacancies as they constantly occur in this large 
corps of teachers, to see that all conditions are right for 
their best effort, to establish a proper esprit de corps, and, 
above all, to pay salaries that shall result in a reasonable 
degree of contentment and happiness, are among the first 
as well as the most important duties of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 
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I desire it to be noted particularly that the teachers of 
Newark are not a fault-finding body. They have supported 
the Board of Education and its executive officers with a 
degree of earnestness and of cordiality that has made the 
performance of official duties a satisfaction and delight. In 
return the Board has rarely, if ever, been unreasonable 
in its demands, has always had an open ear for complaints 
of any kind, and, in general, has sought to make teachers 
and principals feel that their profession is second to no 
other in importance, and that it should carry with it the 
respect and consideration of the community at large. As 
a result of this admirable official attitude toward teachers 
and teaching, I doubt whether there is any other large city 
in the country in which teachers as a class are more gener- 
ally honored and respected, or in which the general feeling 
of teachers toward one another is more cordial and gratify- 
ing. I have made this allusion to the esprit cordial of the 
system because I believe that to it more than to any other 
factor we are indebted for whatever superiority our schools 
possess. 


SALARIES ‘OF, TEACHERS SHOULD BE RAISED 


It is owing to the confidence of teachers in the justice 
and wisdom of the Board that there has been little or no 
effective agitation during the last few years for an increase 
in salaries. ‘True, requests have been made in a few in- 
stances for a change in schedules; but on being told that 
the Board felt the claims for increases to be reasonable and 
that they would be met as soon as an opportunity was 
afforded, teachers have agreeably acquiesced and consented 
to wait upon the Board’s initiative. In my judgment, the 
time has come when the Board is in duty bound to take 
cognizance of this matter and to revise the present salary 
schedules of principals and teachers. 

I need not, I am sure, go into any detailed arguments 
to support this proposition. The great increase during the 
last few years in the cost of living is admitted by every- 
body. This increase has borne down heavily upon all 
salaried employees, and particularly upon teachers. Sched- 
ules adopted several years ago, when the cost of living was 
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scarcely three-fourths of what it is now, are clearly in- 
equitable and should be readjusted to meet present require- 
ments, 

Nor must the fact be lost sight of that New York City 
has recently adopted “equal pay’’ schedules, whereby the 
maximum salary for women in the elementary grades will 
hereafter be $1,500. Can it fairly be expected that the 
women teachers of Newark will long be contented with a 
maximum of $1,100? Teachers in New York City will 
hereafter start with a minimum salary of $720 while our 
minimum is $580. It cannot be urged that the necessary 
cost of living is higher in New York than in Newark. Ex- 
perience proves the contrary. Board in New York City 
is said to be quite as cheap as in Newark by all teachers 
who have had experience in both cities. The statement 
has been made that we need not fear New York.City com- 
petition, because the majority of our teachers have homes in 
Newark and can better afford to teach in Newark at a 
relatively low figure. There are, however, hundreds of 
our teachers who are supporting, or helping to support, 
families; and others whose homes are not in Newark and 
who will not be likely to stay here to their permanent dis- 
advantage and loss. But I submit that it is unfair to take 
advantage of the fact that because a teacher’s home is in 
Newark she should be denied the right of making an inde- 
pendent living, and her support, in part, at least, be forced 
upon her parents. That the Board feels the gravity of the 
present situation and will upon its own initiative take up 
the matter of schedule revision during the present year is 
generally expected by teachers. 


COURSE OF STUDY NEEDS TO BE REVISED 


The best and most experienced teachers scarcely need 
a course of study to direct their energies in right channels; 
a mere outline, with an occasional suggestion, is all that is 
necessary. Teachers with little or no experience’ must de- 
pend upon it largely. 

It is now several years since our present course of study 
has gone through any considerable revision of a radical 
nature, if we except the changes recently made in the eighth 
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grade with a view to meeting the requirements of the state 
examinations. Great freedom has always been allowed 
teachers and principals in interpreting and adapting the 
course of study to what they conceived to be their local, 
or exceptional needs. Hence, although there have been 
few changes in the text of the course, our practice has been 
subject to more or less frequent modification. It is-my 
judgment that the time has arrived when it may be well 
to remodel our elementary course in a few important par- 
ticulars. | 

The main principles to guide this remodelling of the 
course of study, briefly stated, are these: 

First, to eliminate non-essentials of every kind in sub- 
jects and topics and subordinate data. 

Second, to correlate subjects somewhat more with refer- 
ence to the time that can properly be allotted to each, taking 
care, however, to preserve their logical as well as peda- 
gogical relations. 

Third, to indicate more clearly than heretofore, either 
in the course of study itself, or in a special syllabus to ac- 
company it, the relative importance of subject matter, 
where selection is left to the individual principal or teacher. 


WASTE OF TIME DUE. TO: TEACHING: NON-ESSEN TIALS 


The conviction is widespread and is becoming stronger 
every year that too much time is being wasted in teaching 
subject matter of little value except it be for purely formal 
training. Herein lies the great danger in establishing any 
system of uniform tests, or examinations, made by school 
authorities, whether city or state. The teacher, always 
anxious that his class should be equal to any emergency, 
permits himself to teach a multitude of facts of minor im- 
portance, facts that his native good sense would otherwise 
omit. It was through fear of reducing the instruction in 
the schools to the mere preparation for a formal, stated 
stock-taking of dry facts that the superintendents of the 
state opposed, as they did last winter, legislation looking 
toward a uniform state examination for admission to high 
schools. It would be far better, it seems to me, that sonie 
schools in the state should fall short of performing their 
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full duty to the children, than that all schools should be 
put into an intellectual straight jacket and thereby lose 
their initiative and freedom by being forced to narrow their 
aims to that of meeting the specific requirements of a uni- 
form state examination. Good results obtained from a 
written examination can in no case be conclusive proof that 
a school system is doing the best it can for the children. 
Education is a spiritual process, and its results are to be 
witnessed more in the life, character, and aims of its pupils 
than in the quantitative measurement of the intellectual 
facts committed to memory. It may be gratifying, for in- 
stance, to know that nearly I0o per cent. of all pupils en- 
rolled in the highest, or 8A, grade of our grammar schools 
were able to pass successfully an examination set by the 
state school authorities for admission to high ‘schools; but 
the narrowing effect on the school curriculum and the de- 
bilitating influence on the schools of stated uniform exam- 
inations, are consequences that cannot safely be ignored. 


SLATE SYLLABUS ON THE. TEACHING, OF SPELLING 


A note of progress has been sounded by the State Com- 
missioner of Education who has recently prepared and 
distributed a syllabus upon the teaching of spelling, which 
is both timely and valuable. I sincerely hope that the cor- 
dial appreciation with which this contribution by the state 
department has been received will lead the Comnnissioner 
to follow it up by similar syllabi of the same high order 
of merit upon the teaching of arithmetic, history, geog- 
raphy, and other subjects of the elementary school curricu- 
lum. . 


EFFICIENCY OF SUPERVISING CORPS 


Next to the teaching corps in order of importance as a 
factor in building up a strong and efficient school system 
is its corps of superintendents, supervisors, and special 
teachers. The supervising corps of Newark, taken as a 
whole, is exceptionally strong. Most of them were chosen 
with great care and deliberation, and only after their quali- 
fications had been fully inquired into and duly tested. Some 
were chosen by competitive examination. 
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As in the case of teachers, the spirit of co-operation ts 
the dominant characteristic. Leadership rather than dicta- 
torship has been the ideal upon which official as well as 
professional relations have been based. The visit of the 
supervisor is no longer feared by teachers as in the earlier 
days—a decade or so ago—when the system of class room 
inspection was first established. Now, in most instances, 
inspection by the supervisor is looked upon with favor, if 
not actually solicited, as in the case of a friend’s visit, or 
that of a would-be helper. Supervisors also act upon the 
assumption that it is not their chief duty to acquaint teach- 
ers with their shortcomings but to take hold themselves and 
assist in getting good work done by pupils. This friendly 
co-operative relation has been brought about through years 
of mutual effort to improve the schools and is worthy of 
special commendation. 


PROMOTIONS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


I am returning to this subject because for the last four 
or five years it has been the uppermost one, perhaps, in 
the minds of teachers, principals, and school officers, not 
only in our own system, but throughout the school systems 
of the whole country. * 

. For many years, acting under a common impulse, we 
had all gone on striving to raise the general standard of 
proficiency, paying very little attention to the quantitative 
side of our work, that is to say, to the relative number of 
pupils who were brought up to the high standards that we 
had set. It was a rude shock, therefore, when the “effi- 
ciency’ engineer came along and raised the question as to 
whether the schools were not holding back a great many 
pupils from getting what they had a right to expect—a 
chance to be promoted into the higher grades. To raise 
standards for promotion to a point where large numbers 
of pupils would be debarred from making any further 
progress might turn out, after all, to be an unwarranted 
evil. Hence, for the last three or four years we have been 
passing through a period of careful and deliberate stock- 
taking on the part of teachers, principals, and school offi- 
cers. To let down educational standards has been uni- 
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versally objected to on the ground that we ought to keep 
up, if possible, to the present high level. Hence, to pro- 
mote five to ten per cent. more pupils than we had been 
accustomed to, while maintaining the present standard of 
proficiency, has been the paramount problem with us as 
with every one else. 

It is admitted that we attempt still to do a great many 
things that are not in the opinion of many worth while. 
It will take years of time and a new generation of teachers 
to obliterate altogether the preconceptions, misconceptions, 
prejudices, traditions, and false estimates put upon certain 
studies and scraps of knowledge, that almost universally 
we are still attempting to teach. Consider the opposition 
encountered by those eminent scholars who are attempting 
to reform English spelling—bad as it is! Witness the slow 
progress made! It will then be possible to judge more 
temperately, not to say sympathetically, the state of mind 
of the would-be school reformer who sets out to change 
the teaching in arithmetic, language, history, and geog- 
raphy in the elementary schools. 

It is said that the most difficult thing in the world to 
change is a religious creed. I am disposed to believe that 
it is still more difficult to change our educational creed, 
and appeal to the history of education from the time of 
Socrates and Plato, down to the present, to support the 
thesis. 

I have allowed myself the foregoing digression for the 
purpose of showing that the percentage of promotions in a 
large school system is not like a mercurial barometer, sub- 
ject to great and frequent fluctuations. There are to be 
found in almost every large school system certain fixed 
traditions such, for instance, as this, that for the good of 
the schools, twenty per cent. on the average, of all pupils 
should not be promoted, or that fifteen per cent. of pupils 
should not be promoted, the number doesn’t much matter ; 
it is the fact I wish to emphasize, namely, that the ratio 
of promotion is often due to a well established tradition 
that a considerable part of a class should be kept back any 
way. 

- To eradicate these misconceptions, and without lowering 
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the educational standards to raise the percentage of pro- 
motions from eighty per cent. to ninety per cent., or higher, 
is a great and worthy undertaking. JI am glad to say that 
we are making progress, as the following data will show: 


Promotion of Pupils in Elementary Schools for the Term 
Ending January 31, 1912 
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* Kindergarten course two years; hence, promotion percentage, 
to be equalized, should be doubled, that is, 69.8. 
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Promotion of Pupils in Elementary Schools for the Term 
Ending June 30, 1912 


During term until 
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* Kindergarten course two years; hence, promotion percentage 
to be doubled. 


By reference to the foregoing tables, it will be seen that 
the percentage of promotions which was 84.3 per cent. the 
first half of the year rose to 86.9 per cent. for the second 
half of the year. A comparison of these figures with simi- 
lar data will show that the percentage of pupils promoted 
has been steadily, though slowly, rising for several years 
past. The significance of this fact is greater when it is 
understood that the higher percentage of promotions has 
not been forced but has been natural, that is, it has come 
in response to a feeling on the part of principals and teach- 
ers that more children have earned the right to be pro- 
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moted. It is clear, moreover, that no great change has 
taken place in the minds of principals and teachers as to 
the proper standards for promotion. ‘This fact is shown 
by the slow progress made in raising the percentage of 
promotions, which means that teachers are still satisfied 
that to promote upon an average eighty-five to ninety per 
cent. of a class, is all that can be reasonably expected of 
them. That ninety to ninety-five per cent. of children can 
and should be promoted under proper conditions, 1s still 
beyond the ken of the majority of principals and teachers. 
In one grade only, to wit, the eighth, has the percentage of 
promotions during the past year reached an average of 
ninety per cent. In June of this year, despite the drawback 
of the state examinations, the 8A grade averaged 96.5 per 
cent. promoted, and the 8B grade 90.4 per cent. No other 
grades during the year reached an average of ninety per 
cent. How can this fact be accounted for? Whose fault 
is ait? 

Now the conditions that chiefly account for a low per- 
centage of promotions are the following: 


(1) A false notion of what constitutes thoroughness. 
Thoroughness is thought by many to mean the degree of 
rigor and exactness with which the course of study is in- 
terpreted and carried out in its details. This, unforta- 
nately, is what is usually, though falsely, connoted “thor- 
oughness.” I consider this erroneous idea largely respon- 
sible for the small percentage of promotions shown by cer- 
tain schools. It is a common experience for teachers, when 
challenged, to make thoroughness, so called, an excuse for 
promoting only a small number of pupils. Expressions 
such as “the course of study is too hard for the grade” and 
“T insist above everything else on my pupils being thor- 
ough” are the rejoinders oftenest heard by a superintend- 
ent or supervisor when teachers are taken to task for rec- 
ommending too few pupils for promotion. That, in some 
instances, the course of study is too hard for the grade, 
is true enough; but, that this explains away satisfactorily 
the failure to promote in any large number of instances, is 
not supported by the facts. Otherwise, how could it be that 
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in some—not in a few, but in many—schools a high per- 
centage of promotions is always the rule. And _ these 
schools are by no means schools where scholarship is in 
low repute. On the contrary, the schools showing a high 
percentage of promotions are, as a rule, the schools where 
high ideals of scholarship are oftenest found. 

(2) General laxity of discipline and instruction. ‘There 
are schools in which a general laxity of discipline as well 
as of instruction exists and pupils are not held up to a 
reasonable degree of efficiency throughout the year. I have 
in mind also that laissez faire state of mind which some- 
times characterizes the attitude of teachers toward their 
work, and of principals toward the administration of their 
schools on the strictly educational side. Some principals 
are satisfied with a smoothly running school on the dis- 
ciplinary side, and put nearly all their time and energy into 
a kind of administrative work that will bring it about. 
This is, of course, a profitable enough kind of employment 
for a part of the time, but it will not, if unsupported by 
efficient oversight of the teaching, bring their schools up 
to a proper standard on the educational side. 

(3) A false notion of what 1s meant by superiority. A 
false but abiding notron that the keeping back of a con- 
siderable number of pupils at promotion time is evidence 
of superiority in the administration of a school ts the rock 
of offense in many schools. This principle is just the re- 
versal of what I am aiming to establish, namely, that the 
efficiency of a school should be judged by the positive stand- 
ard of what it does and not by the negative standard of 
what it does not accomplish. Not to promote a consider- 
able number of a class is no evidence of meritorious teach- 
ing; and how any principal can construe negative evidence 
of this kind so as to establish the superiority of his school 
is past my understanding. As a rebuke to the lax principal 
who would promote all, or nearly all, the pupils of a class 
irrespective of their attainments, it has force; but it proves 
nothing whatever as to the superiority of one school over 
another. On the contrary, it does prove conclusively that 
a large number of pupils failed to accomplish what was ex- 
pected of them. When they began the term’s work they 
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had reason to expect to be duly promoted. I see, therefore, 
no possible escape from the conclusion that some pupils 
have been wronged, either by being poorly graded at the 
outset or by not being promoted at the end of the term. 

It is unfortunate that the high averages obtained in some 
schools should be offset by the low averages which almost 
invariably attend promotions in certain other schools. In 
order to show how this submerging of the general average 
is brought about, the percentage of promotions for both 
January and June are here given for each school sepa- 
rately : 


Percentage of Promotions of Pupils in the Several Schools 
for January and June, 1912 
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That some schools may properly be expected to pro- 
mote a higher percentage of pupils than other schools is 
generally urged as an excuse for a low relative percentage 
of promotions. This, in my judgment, is not a valid excuse 
except in the rarest cases and under exceptional conditions. 
The following reasons are offered in support of this view: 

(a) In the assignment of teachers it is intended to treat 
all schools alike, that is, to distribute the good teachers 
impartially. 

(b) Children are much alike—of whatever family, race, 
or grade in the social scale. An examination of the schools 
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wherein promotions are low, as shown in the foregoing 
table, will prove conclusively that nationality or occupation 
of parents has little or nothing to do with the matter of 
promotions. 

(c) The curriculum is the same for all schools, subject 
to any reasonable modification to suit particular schools or 
grades. Indeed, principals and teachers are urged to take 
into consideration the special conditions and needs of each 
particular locality. 

(d) The supervision by superintendents and members of 
the supervisory staff is general and impartial. If anything, 
the weaker schools get, as they should, the greater amount 
of attention, time, and energy of the supervisory staff. 

(e) The salary schedules are the same in all the schools, 
as are also the rights and prerogatives of teachers, including 
the right of promotion for excellent service rendered any- 
where in the system. 

I might go on and enumerate all the factors that are 
essential in securing successful results in teaching, without 
finding a single one of sufficient importance to support even 
to a moderate extent the thesis that some schools may fairly 
be expected to promote a higher percentage of pupils. than 
others. I am, therefore, left to conclude that the percentage 
of pupils promoted is largely, if not altogether, an indi- 
vidual matter dependent upon the principal of the school. 
If he is prepossessed with the notion that eighty or eighty- 
five per cent. of a class is a fair number to promote, his 
teachers are not likely to get a larger number ready for 
promotion at the end of the term. To the lax oversight, 
then, of the conditions and processes that make a normal 
percentage of promotions rationally possible I attribute the 
relatively low standard of many schools. It is far from my 
purpose to encourage principals to make promotions when 
undeserved; promotions that are undeserved should never 
be made. It is my purpose, however, in this discussion to 
dispel forever, if possible, the notion that any school can 
go on term after term promoting eighty to eighty-five per 
cent. only of its pupils and claim to be regarded as an 
efficient school. It is not an efficient school any more than 
a business is an efficient business whose salable output is 
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not more than eighty to eighty-five per cent. of its total 
output. 


Irregular or Flexible Grading and Mid-Term Promotions 


In order, however, that a full knowledge may be had 
of the actual facts relating to number of pupils promoted 
in the various schools, it should be stated that owing to a 
system of flexible grading—long practiced and officially 
encouraged—a great many pupils are promoted mid-term, 
of whom no account is taken in the foregoing tables. The 
per cent. of pupils promoted, as shown by the preceding 
tables, has been based solely on the number on roll the 
last day of school; it does not include pupils advanced a 
grade by reason of any of the following considerations : 


(a) The frequent necessity of reclassification at the 
beginning of the term, on account of crowded class rooms. 
Many pupils gain promotion in this manner. 


(b) The power possessed by the principal, under the 
regulations of the Board of Education, to promote a pupil 
at any time during the term. Whole classes are sometimes 
promoted mid-term under the authority so given. 


(c) The privilege granted to pupils of attending the 
summer schools and passing the required examination for 
promotion to the next higher grade. There were 843 
pupils who gained the right of promotion last summer in 
this manner. 


In the absence of exact data, I can give only a rough 
estimate of the aggregate number of pupils promoted because 
of considerations (a), (b), and (c), stated above. This 
number, after being reduced by corresponding mid-term 
demotions, could not have exceeded more than 1,000 to 1,200 
pupils, or two per cent. of the whole number enrolled. But 
wo per cent. added to the January average (84.3) would 
give 86.3 as the per cent. of promotions for the first half 
year; and the same added to the June average (86.9) would 
give 88.9 as the per cent. for the second half year. If this 
estimate is approximately correct, and I think tt ts, then we 
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have come nearer to the ideal maximum (ninety to ninety- 
five per cent.) than our tables indicate. 

Beginning September 1912, exact data will be required to 
be kept of promotions (and of demotions), both regular and 
irregular, so that we may hereafter know accurately the num- 
ber and per cent. of pupils promoted (and demoted) during 
the year. 

The regulations of the Board, concerning irregular pro- 
motions, to which reference has been made, are the follow- 
ing : 


“2. In grades one, two and three, classes may be promoted at 
any time by the principal of the school, with the consent of the 
City Superintendent, upon the advice of the teachers in charge, sup- © 
plemented by such oral examinations as the Superintendent and 
principal shall deem advisable. 


“7. All pupils whose work has been found upon the whole satis- 
factory and all who have given evidence that they are qualified to 
do the work of the succeeding grade shall be promoted. Those 
whose work has been found to be in the main unsatisfactory and 
those who have not given satisfactory evidence of ability to do the 
work of the succeeding grade shall not be promoted, provided that 
in the case of exceptional pupils conditional promotions for a 
definite time may be made. 


“In all cases of doubt the decision of the principal shall be final, 
provided, that in all cases of failure to be promoted, parents of the 
children thus failing may appeal to the principal, who shall, if 
unable to satisfy them of the justice of his decision, give the children 
a fair examination upon the work of the semester, using questions 
approved by the City Superintendent, the result of which examina- 
tion shall determine the question of promotion. 


“8. Special individual conditional promotions to the class next 
higher shall be made whenever in the judgment of the teacher and 
principal the pupil is qualified to do the more advanced work and 
would be benefited by such promotion, 


“tr. Pupils having been promoted from one class to the class 
next higher, who for two consecutive months fail to maintain a 
satisfactory standard, shall be returned to the grade from which 
they were advanced, if in the opinion of the principal and City 
Superintendent such failure is due to insufficient preparation for the 
work of the higher grade.” 


It would appear that the foregoing regulations, which have 
been in operation for several years, are sufficiently flexible 
to meet all requirements. Many principals and teachers are 
adverse to mid-term promotions—teachers in particular pre- 
ferring to keep their brightest and most proficient pupils— 
but the good of the individual pupil and not the teacher’s 
preference should be the deciding factor. 
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CAUSES FOR NON-PROMOTION OF PUPILS 


In order to ascertain the reasons for the non-promotion of 
pupils at the end of each semester, teachers have been re- 
quired to classify and to report the same, as shown by the 
following statement : 


Number of Pupils N ot Promoted and Cause for Non-Pro- 
motion for the Half Year Ending January 31, 1912 
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Total ... 922 461 | 2,456 306 912 685+ |) 1,351.) 7,093 
Per, ct.) 13.0 6.5 34.6 Oil bee 9.7 19.0 100 
Kind’n.| 150 50 81 12 8 84 | 3,730 | 4,115 
Whole number of pupils enrolled day of promotion (not 

BRO TIMI eet IVE ESE LON. Hie aia iat eit «elas OW exten & cuacbe'e 45,382 

REET TET OTTO LOU eit gear tet ach ele uner Rote tuelster aie eS anes wlaleidts 38,289 
BEBO MRC ATILOIIOLOC trace teers taradete. Sea cerGN Uti. write os acerele « 7,098 
ETMMeNTESEY Pe LOT CCU sare eee ots. cides rele atO sa deve eekas Sd oy ge. Une cs 2 Wile loss $4.38 
Pers Te Ey TAIT LO LOU ores oe cay Sr oeera pete ete ivelereie de srg hi eistw dea leads 15.6 


The number of non-promotions in kindergarten (4,115) 
is due to the fact that the kindergarten course is a two years’ 
course, and in the main only those are promoted who have 
reached the age of six years. 


Similar data to the foregoing for the semester ending June 
30, 1912, will be found on the next page. 
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Number of Pupils Not Promoted and Cause for Non-Pro- 
motion for the Half Year Ending June 30, 1912 


7 g ene Bb | | | | 
3 — | | = 
Grade Be | = m | 's S Pee 2 6 Z | © “igs | Ss 
Litiice ae no av ) Lice io 
Ee | BE) 28 | 23) 32) a8) 22) 
eS ox pod LS eet oso Ayo = ‘= ea) Acs O85 H 
SA . 2 af 15 14 1 | 12 45 
SB 19 r§ 40 1 25 4 Ze 118 
(A 28 14 | 51 1 33 6 23 156 
7 30 fie 71 +s) 47 18 36 209 
OA 45 15 87 + ays) 18 40 264 
6B 52 10 96 5 49 ist 41 274 
Ys eg 61 24 84 6 43 15 ot 290 
4 he ee S1 aL 115 10 58 asl) 36 351 
4A de 25 1264 22, 43 27. 59 374 
SRV PBR LG eI SS ome 60 28 75 | “499 
eh ca) sic ates 66 Alb 189 hy 46 28 84 401 
Bbt soe 59 ZO Ste AUL SG 20 3 31 61 412 
Nona | 15 50 184 28 58 ays 68 495 
Diese oe S4 40 182 40 53 S 97 532 
As ie Sea ee 67 218 32 Da 62 76 587 
hs eae Ean | 1638 147 286 | 52 oO ae ele 133°) G22 
Total. . | 1,034 490 | 2,018 260 660 | 570 920 | 5,952 
Per Cini a4 8.2 | 338.9 4.4 Lali 5956 15.4 100 
Kind’n. 95 25 | 96 4 4). TUN 2.935 aloe aie 


Whole number of pupils enrolled day of promotion (not 


including kintervarten). acces ci ss heen suis eee ~. 45,290 
Nam ber promoted) . name Sik kin e ae aes nin coe ee 39,338 
Namberiaot, promotetin = so: hocks v5 pe eee et cans ci are ee 5,952 
Per: cent PromMosed «ob Tie aw ahh oie La ees Se ons aie eee 86.9 
Per. cents not, promotedsc oh... cares « & elaeiete eee eves ane Bee te ie 1381 


A cursory inspection of the foregoing data will show the 
following: 

(1) That to “mental incapacity” of pupils is attributed 
the largest percentage of failures to be promoted (January 
2,456; June 2,018). From the teacher’s standpoint this is, 
perhaps a good and sufficient reason. From the standpoint 
of the parent, or of the Board of Education, it seems hardly 
a justifiable reason for so large a number. The January 
number (2,456) is between five and six per cent. of the 
whole number enrolled (45,382). Surely it cannot be said 
truthfully that between five and six per cent. of the whole 
number of pupils are “mentally incapacitated,” that is, are 
feeble-minded. We are told that on the average not to ex- 
ceed one to two per cent. of children are feeble-minded. The 
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additional four per cent. who are declared to be “mentally in- 
capacitated” for promotion must be “misfits” merely,—an 
error of grading—or the product of poor teaching. I am 
of the opinion that the designation “mentally incapacitated”’ 
is given too broad a connotation by teachers, and that here- 
after some other narrower term will need to be substituted. 

(2) The next important cause for non-promotion 1s 
said in January to be “other cause,’ and in June to be 
“irregular attendance.” That “irregular attendance” should 
be a marked cause for non-promotion is obvious, and par- 
ticularly when quarantine rules are as rigid as ours have 
been during the greater part of the year. The recent modi- 
fication of our quarantine rules should have the effect 
another year of greatly reducing the number of cases of 
non-promotion due to this cause. The ‘“‘other cause” classifi- 
cation is being made to include so many cases of non-pro- 
motion that it may be well hereafter to substitute some 
narrower designation. 

(3) “Lack of interest’? seems also to be responsible for 
a considerable number of non-promotions (January, 912; 
June, 660). Whether this reason is chargeable to teacher 
or pupil can only be known by an examination of particular 
classes or individuals. There will always be, even in the 
best taught classes, a variable number of pupils who for 
one reason or another cannot, or will not, be interested’ in 
their studies. To “lack of interest” with its correlative fail- 
ure to give attention, are attributable, no doubt, most cases 
of failure to be promoted. 

(4) It is interesting as well as gratifying to know that 
failure to be promoted is chargeable in so few instances to 
“physical defects” (January, 306; June, 260). Under 
“physical defects” are included defective sight and hearing 
or bodily ailments (not illness) of such nature as to be a 
serious handicap to the pupil’s progress. 

The importance of requiring data of this kind to be regu- 
larly taken, even though it may be somewhat inaccurate, 
consists in focussing the teacher’s attention on individual 
children. Assuming that all pupils are potentially qualified 
to do the work of a grade in the five months allotted, why 
should any fail? The attempt to answer this question satis- 
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factorily cannot fail to give a teacher a clearer insight into 
the causes of her success, or failure, and thereby enable her 
to do better work in the future. In justice to teachers who 
made these reports on the causes for non-promotion, it 
should be said that all such reports had to be submitted to 
their principals and were, it is taken for granted, approved 
by them before being made a part of the official records. 


PROGRESS AND AGE STUDY 


In last year’s report was included a progress and age 
study which attracted a good deal of attention and which 
was favorably commented upon by educators in all parts of 
the country. [See pp. 156-167, Report of 1911.] This 
study was made by a committee of Newark principals at the 
suggestion and under the direction of Dr. Leonard P. Ayres 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. It was the intention 
at the time to repeat the study each year; but so much labor 
is involved that upon reconsideration it was thought to be 
just as satisfactory, and perhaps just as useful, to make 
the study biennially rather than annually. The value of 
such a study taken at proper intervals can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


In last year’s report I alluded at some length to the slow 
growth of the high school movement in the city of Newark, 
as compared with other cities. Our first high school was 
established among the first in the United States, as far 
back as the year 1838; yet, notwithstanding this early be- 
ginning, little progress was made until recently, when the 
demand became so irresistible that the present Board of 
Education felt it to be its duty to provide three new build- 
ings almost simultaneously. Two of these buildings have 
already been completed and opened—the East Side Com- 
mercial and Manual Training high school, opened February 
I, 1911, and the Central Commercial and Manual Training 
high school, opened a year later, February 1, 1912. The 
third new high school, to be called the South Side high 
school, will be ready for occupancy, it is hoped, by Sep- 
tember I, 1913. The completion of all three new high 
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school buildings will mark the culmination of a decade of 
successful high school agitation in this city. 

In one respect, at least, we may derive satisfaction from 
the slow progress made in high school development, namely, 
that the buildings which are now being erected are vastly 
superior to any buildings that would likely have been 
erected a decade or more ago. Throughout the country, 
during the past ten years, cities have vied with one another 
in the size, convenience, and costliness of their high school 
buildings. With the exception of the Central Commercial 
and Manual Training high school which was erected at a 
cost of considerably more than half a million dollars, there 
is no one of our schools that has cost more than a very 
moderate figure, to wit, the East Side high school $250,000, 
and the South Side high school $350,000. The cost of sites 
is not included. It cannot be said, therefore, that the Board 
of Education of Newark has been in any sense unduly ex- 
travagant while yielding to the popular and insistent de- 
mand for additional high school facilities. At the present 
time two of our three high schools are well filled, one of 
them, in fact, to overcrowding; the third will likely be full! 
by the end of another year. 

The following table gives a summary of the total enroll- 
ment, the average enrollment, the average attendance, and 
the per cent. of attendance of each of the three high schools 
during the year ending June 30, 1912: 


Statistics of Enrollment and Attendance of High School 
Pupils for the Year 


IOII-1912 
j Total Average Average Per cent. of 
School enrollment enrollment attendance attendance 
Barringer (including 

PUIeKeS: \ Yer. 3.05)! 2215 1,583 TAQ 2h OAs3 
Perit lati) ot ets 1,147 1,026 939 91.5 
Peete OIE kak ht 545 404 B83. 4.0407 
JOS a eee -2°OO7 Bris reins” oko Es: 


*Names duplicated by reason of opening new high school 
February 1, 1912, 638, making net total enrollment 3,269. 
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The Barringer high school, built to accommodate 1,300 
to 1,400 pupils is now reasonably full, and the Central high 
school, built to accommodate 1,000 pupils, has been crowded 
since the day of its opening. Fortunately, however, a 
fourth story was included in the plans of the latter school, 
with a view to its use by the Board for administrative pur- 
poses. This fourth story, it is now evident, will be needed 
at once for the exclusive use of the high school. This ad- 
ditional floor will enable the school to accommodate at least 
300 ,to 400 more pupils, that is to say, the same number as 
the Barringer high school. The East Side high school was 
built to accommodate 600 pupils only. The original plans, 
however, contemplate doubling the size of the building if 
ever found necessary. Since the present building contains 
an auditorium, gymnasium, and spacious shops and labora- 
tories, it will not require an addition as large as the present 
building to double its accommodations. An expenditure 
probably of $150,000 will be ample. It would appear, there- 
fore, that in planning for additional high school accommo- 
dations to meet present requirements, the Board has used 
good judgment in providing for the future. 

Thus, the potential capacity of the four buildings ee 
be estimated as follows: 


Barringer high school—capacity to accommodate.... 1400 
Central C. & M. T. high school—capacity to accom- 
modate” gos. ce SG ee ee 1400 
East Side C. & M. T. high school—capacity to accom- 
modate (including proposed addition)......... 1200 
South Side high school—capacity to accommodate.. 1200 
Tetal accommodations) .s< ates eee 5200 


As to just how long it will take to exhaust the above ac- 
commodations, no one can now safely predict; the fol- 
lowing facts, however, will be found helpful toward solv- 
ing this problem approximately: 
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Statistics of Enrollment and Attendance of High School 
Pupils for Last Ten Years 


Total Average Average 
Year enrollment Increase enrollment Increase attendance Increase 
yy eae 1,510 35 1,110 *T4 1,036 *4 
Mad ee ae 1,636 126 1,239 129 1,160 124 
ee 1,924 288 1,434 195 1,342 182 
i a 1,952 28 1,493 59 1,406 64 
OO Peas oa ss 2,010 58 5251 40 1,442 36 
ee 2,126 116 1,602 79 1,521 79 
IO Beso c's er 2,379 253 1,814 Z2r2 1,726 205 
Veh ean ae 2,654 275 2,087 273 1,954 228 
BORE st). ex: 2,922 268 2,202 II5 2,062 108 
LO ee 3,260 347 2,514 312 2,358 206 


* Decrease. 


An inspection of the foregoing figures goes to show that 
from June, 1904, to June, 1912, a period covering eight 
years only, the increase in total enrollment of high school 
pupils has been from 1,636 to 3,269 pupils, that is to say, 
the enrollment has just doubled. If, therefore, the rate of 
increase were to remain the same during the next eight 
years, at least one, and perhaps two, additional high schools 
would need to be built. It must not be lost sight of, how- 
ever, that the rate of increase for the last decade is not a 
good basis for estimating future needs, for the following 
reasons: 

First. The number of full grammar schools will increase 
rapidly within the next year or two, and those that have 
recently become full grammar schools will get into good 
working order. | 

Second. There has been a general uplift in the elemen- 
tary schools. This uplift has carried with it a large rela- 
tive increase of pupils in middle and upper grammar grades. 
This wave of progress, it may be safely predicted, has only 
just begun. 

Third. The industrial features recently introduced into 
the high school curriculum will progressively attract a 
larger and larger ratio of pupils. 

Fourth. The effect of the all-year schools will be to 
promote to the high schools a larger relative number of 
their graduates; also, to stimulate other grammar schools 
to employ less dilatory methods of promotion in grammar 
graces. 
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Fifth. The recent inauguration of special or “coaching” 
classes in summer schools to enable pupils to make up de- 
ficiencies will add no inconsiderable number of pupils to the 
higher grades of the grammar schools, and finally to the 
high schools. 

Sixth. The attention of the people of the city is being 
attracted, as never before, to the value of an education. This 
fact will prove to be the most powerful factor of all in in- 
creasing high school enrollment. 

Hence, I believe that [ am entirely safe in affirming that 
within three years, at the outside, from the completion of 
the South Side high school, all four high schools will be filled 
with pupils and a demand made by the public for additional 
high school accommodations. I make this prediction having 
in mind to recommend to the Board the diversion of as 
many pupils as possible to industrial or vocational schools, 
such as the Boys’ Industrial school, already in operation, 
and a Girls’ Industrial school as recommended elsewhere 
in this report. 


HIGH SCHOOL DIFFERENTIATION 


It has been the policy of the Board to differentiate the 
curricula of the several high schools as far as possible, with 
a view to securing greater economy as well as greater effi- 
ciency. To this end the commercial and technical courses 
were taken out of the Barringer high school. In accord- 
ance with this policy, just so soon as it shall be found prac- 
ticable, the distinctively literary courses should be taken 
out of the two commercial and manual training high schools, 
and both of these schools—the East Side and the Central— 
be enabled thereby to devote their specialized energies to 
establishing and developing modern eclectic courses of study 
of the most “practical” type. Without attempting to elab- 
orate fully what is meant by “practical” as used above, I 
may state my meaning more clearly, perhaps, by saying that 
the true aim or purpose of neither of the two schools men- 
tioned is to fit pupils for college, or for the normal school, 
that is, to fit pupils for literary or teaching careers. These 
schools were both built with costly shops and laboratories 
to train students for the manual and industrial arts and 
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trades—a field in which there has been hitherto, and now is, 
a great and pressing demand. To supply the need for in- 
dustrial and commercial workers will fully exhaust the 
facilities of both schools when their energies are directed ex- 
clusively to that end. 


COST OF HIGH SCHOOL MAINTENANCE 


The largest item of expense in high school maintenance 
is, of course, the salaries of teachers. To reduce this item 
of expense, three plans are open: 

(1) To reduce the salaries of teachers. ‘This is not de- 
sirable for many reasons. ‘Teachers are not being overpaid, 
and the present schedule is none too high to enable us to 
secure the best teachers. 

(2) To reduce the number of teachers. ‘This is en- 
tirely feasible, and was recommended to the Committee on 
Instruction in a report made by me in the month of May, 
1912: It was stated in this report that the need of addi- 
tional teachers in high schools could be reduced approxi- 
mately twenty per cent. by increasing twenty per cent., or 
one-fifth the required number of daily periods taught by 
each teacher. To illustrate, if an instructor teaches only 
four of the six daily periods, one-third of his time is open 
for further assignment. By requiring all instructors, except 
for special reason, to teach five periods per day (one addi- 
tional period), each instructor’s work would be increased 
one-fourth. This would make it possible to reduce the 
number of teachers proportionately. 

I am strongly of the opinion that all teachers in sound 
body and in good health (the occasional exceptions will 
prove the rule) should be required to teach not less than 
five periods out of the-six into which the school day is 
divided. I have not reached this conclusion, however, by 
comparing high schools with endowed universities, where 
many professors and instructors teach only five to ten hours 
per week. Universities are proverbially beggars; and pos- 
‘sibly for this reason, in some instances. But in public 
high schools supported by taxation of the people, and at a 
time when every dollar that can be raised is needed for 
school extension work in other directions, every reason- 
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able economy should be practiced. Teachers in all other 
schools—primary, grammar, and special—are required to 
work every period of the day. To allow in the high schools 
any considerable time to be taken out of the day’s short 
session for leisure, or for work that can be done just as 
well, or better perhaps, out of school hours, seems to me to 
be unwarranted. 

(3) To merease the sige of classes. Another way to 
reduce the cost of instruction is to make larger classes. 
Although no specific rule can be laid down as to size of 
classes, there is.a general rule that a class of say thirty-five 
to forty pupils on the average, can be handled efficiently by 
most teachers. The proper size of the class will vary, of 
course, with the subjects taught. Certain of the manual 
or crafts studies, for instance, will not admit of so large a 
class as thirty-five to forty pupils. It is the common prac- 
tice to allow classes to be formed of thirty to forty pupils 
in the first and second years of the high school, and of 
twenty-five to thirty in the last two years of the high school. 
Classes of smaller size are extravagant in a high school 
just as they are in a grammar school. 

It has been suggested that small classes may be avoided in 
upper grades by requiring a teacher to take a dowble class, 
that is, two separate classes, into the recitation simultane- 
ously. This plan has been tried successfully in several of 
our evening high schools; it is similar to the plan of two 
grades in a room in grammar schools. In many respects it 
is advantageous; pupils get one-half the recitation period 
for individual study; teachers are compelled to condense 
their instruction. I commend the plan most heartily. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY FOR FUTURE HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


One of the most gratifying evidences of an enlarging 
interest in education all along the line is the steadily in- 
creasing number of pupils in the upper grammar grades. 
Since 1905, that is in seven years, the enrollment of pupils 
in the eighth grade has more than doubled, and the number 
of grammar school graduates has increased from 1,039 in 
the year 1905, to 2,286 in the year 1912. No doubt the 
agitation for additional high schools, as was expected, is 
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somewhat responsible for this splendid growth. Other 
causes, however, have been equally potential, if not more so, 
in producing this result. Such are, for instance: 

(1) Establishing several additional grammar schools 
covering the full eight grades. I have already spoken of 
its effect in filling up the high schools. 

(2) Greater stress laid on securing more rapid pro- 
motions. This point has been discussed at length under a 
separate head. : 

(3) Esprit de corps of grammar schools, raised by 
athletic contests. 

(4) Course of study made more interesting and attract- 
ive by manual training and domestic art studies. 

(5) More efficient management on the part of principals. 

(6) More effective teaching. 

(7) Better school buildings; especially the provision 
made for auditoriums and gymnasiums. 

(8) In general, the higher public estimate in which the 
schools are held by the community at large. 

The following statistics which bear upon this matter of 
enlarging public interest in education will be found interest- 
ing for comparison and study: 


Statistics of Enrollment and Attendance of Grammar 
School Pupils for Last Eight Years 


Grammar Enrollment Enrollment Increase Increase 


school seventh eighth seventh eighth 
Year enrollment grade grade grade grade 
SORE. ara. <3 9,497 1,791 1,287 125 113 
MEN wins os 10,319 1,856 1,314 65 ee! 
71 ya T3550 + 1,904 1,322 108 8 
RR ed 02: 12,270 2,195 1,454 231 Lae 
TOR ih 13,408 2,360 1,767 165 313 
ROIO ke. o5.0 14,535 2,631 1,981 271 214 
BON Geot ee, 15,408 2,085 2,191 354 210 
Tie eet yo tie 16,948 3,216 2,519 231 328 


The following table shows the increase during the same 
period in number who graduated and in number who entered 
high school, and will be found likewise interesting and 
profitable : 
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Statistics of Grammar School Graduates for Last Eight 


Years 
Per cent. 
Grammar Entered entered 
school Number Per cent. high high 
Year enrollment graduated graduated school school 
TQO5 sere es 9,497 1,038 10.9 780 75. 
OOO ae eee 10,319 1,039 10. 716 68.9 
[O07 Br ees 11,550 1,078 9.3 715 66.3 
TOO AAG Bey 12,270 1,207 10.3 830 65.5 
EOOO Arche. 13,408 1,404 10.9 957 65.3 
IQIG yet 14,535 1,729 11.8 1,039 60.1 
[Oliva 15,408 1,809 12.1 1,118 50.8 
IOL2 ICR eas 16,048; 2,250 13.4 1,268 56.4 


One of the most significant facts to be gleaned from the 
foregoing is that since 1905 the percentage of grammar 
school graduates entering the high school has steadily de- 
clined from 75 per cent. in the year 1905, to 56.4 per cent. in 
the year 1912. It is difficult to account for this decline, 
except upon the theory just explained, that not the attrac- 
tion of the high schools but the enlarging interest in educa- 
tion is chiefly responsible. A rapidly rising tide of gram- 
mar school graduates, accompanied by a falling tide (rela- 
tive) of high school admissions, is a remarkable phenome- 
non. It is analogous, however, to what has occurred 
throughout the country as between high schools and col- 
leges. The number of high school graduates seeking 
admission to college has increased remarkably during the 
past decade, but by no means in the ratio of the increased 
enrollment in high schools. This means that education, or 
the desire for an education, at the present day is attaining 
its greatest momentum in the lower schools. That this is 
a reasonable, and, in fact, the only deduction to be made 
from the data furnished above I feel certain. If true, the 
country may well take heart, since it means that the com- 
mon schools—the people’s universities, as they have been 
called—are performing their great function of leavening 
the Nation. High schools may multiply, colleges and uni- 
versities may multiply, but these reach immediately and 
directly only a small percentage of the 100,000,000 of our 
population. It is upon the intelligence of the masses, upon 
the knowledge and virtue of the common people, that we 
chiefly rely for efficient and stable government. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 
NEW BUILDING BEING ERECTED 


The rapid and continued growth of the Normal school 
attests the wisdom of the Board in making early pro- 
vision for a new and larger building for its better ac- 
commodation. To this end ground was broken and work 
on the new building begun in the month of March of the 
present year. Unless unexpected delays arise it should be 
completed and ready for occupancy by the beginning of 
another school year, at the latest. 


The new Normal school building will be centrally loca- 
ted, between Broad Street and Belleville Avenue at the 
intersection of Fourth Avenue, and will occupy, including 
its spacious grounds, nearly one entire city block. It can 
readily be reached by two street car lines, the Broad 
Street line, and the Mulberry Street line, which with their 
numerous connections will make transit from almost any 
part of the city a matter of a half hour or less. 


The new building which was designed by the Board’s 
architect, Mr. Ernest F. Guilbert, is a transition between 
the Jacobean and Elizabethan periods of architecture in 
England and ts dignified as well as picturesque in appear- 
ance. A cut of the front elevation of the building, which 
shows the main entrance and the English sunken garden 
on the Belleville Avenue side, appears on another page; 
also floor plans of each of its three stories. As planned, 
the building will contain an auditorium, capable of seating 
700 persons, a gymnasium and ten class rooms for normal 
school pupils; also laboratories for physics, chemistry, 
geography, biology, and hygiene; also a manual training 
shop, a sewing room, and other special features as library, 
reception room, rest room, etc. Two lecture or demon- 
stration rooms with raised seats also are provided, each 
large enough to accommodate an entire class of normal 
school pupils, with floor space sufficient to accommodate 
still another class for clinic material. Both of these lecture 
or demonstration rooms, it is expected, will be in almost 
daily use after school hours by the superintendents, super- 
visors, and special teachers in illustrating different phases 
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of school work. The building will contain furthermore, 
ample lunch room accommodations, etc. 

The building will contain only five regular class rooms 
for children’s use, one of which will be a kindergarten 
room. They are intended for pupils residing in the neigh- 
borhood. They will be used as “model” classes in order 
to furnish “material” for observing best methods of in- 
struction and discipline in kindergarten and primary grades. 
All other requirements and conveniences for an up-to-date 
normal school seem to have been provided for by the archi- 
tect. The furniture and equipment of the building will 
be of the very best. No normal school in the country 
will be able to offer better facilities for carrying on the 
work of training teachers for the elementary grades of a 
large city school system. 

It is not the present purpose of the Board to train its 
own special teachers of manual training and domestic 
science, since so few relatively are needed; hence, the 
necessary provisions to that end have not been made. Sew- 
ing which is taught in our fifth and higher. grades by 
regular teachers, and elementary manual training which 
is taught by all our regular teachers below the fifth grade, 
have been amply provided for in the allotted space. ~Draw- 
ing and music, which are considered essential studies will 
be taught in specially equipped rooms. 

The plans of the building contemplate a maximum enroll- 
ment of not to exceed 400 pupils, a number large enough 
to afford the city of Newark a reasonable supply of teachers 
ten years hence. The present size of the school is only 
about 300 pupils. I look to see the school attain an almost 
immediate enrollment, of, say, 350 pupils. The present 
yearly demand for elementary grade teachers is now about 
100 to 125 per annum. 

From the standpoint of the best interests of the school 
system, it will never be desirable to replenish the ranks of 
the teaching corps altogether from fresh and inexperienced 
graduates of the local normal school. At least one-quarter 
of all new teachers in the grades should be selected from 
those who have already had one or more year’s experience 
in actual teaching. There is a positive advantage, also, in 
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selecting a reasonable number of teachers from those who 
have been trained elsewhere than in the local normal school. 
By this means advantage may be taken of the different 
view points from which the complex problems of educa- 
tion are studied and taught in different schools and locali- 
ties. Education in the United States has made its greatest 
strides where free interchange of teachers has been en- 
couraged. This means where there has been a liberal and 
enlightened policy on the part of boards of education. In- 
breeding, to use a term derived from biology, has been, 
and is to-day, the bane and blight of a great many school 
systems throughout the country. 

The need of employing experienced teachers from out- 
side the city because of an insufficient local supply has 
been one of the important factors that has contributed in 
the past to the admitted excellence of our schools. I do 
not mean by this statement that the local normal school 
has not furnished teachers equal to the best trained else- 
where, neither do I mean that this school is not likely in 
the future to keep up its good record; but, teachers wher- 
ever educated will of necessity bear the local “hall mark.” 
It can’t be otherwise. Variety and diversity, however, are 
needed in a school system quite as much as in any other 
human institution. It would be a misfortune if all people 
were to look alike and dress alike; but for all people to 
think alike and act alike would be nothing short of a calam- 
ity. Novelty is needed to stimulate desire, interest, and 
activity. Professor James, one of the most eminent of 
American psychologists, has said that “invention and imi- 
tation are the two legs that civilization stands upon.” But 
imitation to be effective in civilization must employ a variety 
of models. 7 

I have always regarded as objectionable and not in the 
interests of the schools, the rule adopted by the Board 
many years ago that preference in appointment, whatever 
the relative excellence of candidates, must be given to local 
Normal school graduates. Under this rule a candidate, say, 
from the Montclair state normal school, although a resident 
of the city of Newark, cannot be appointed until the eligible 
list of local graduates has been exhausted. By what line 
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of reasoning—social, moral, or economic—such a preference 
can be justified, I have never been able to understand. Thus, 
a pupil may graduate from a Newark high school at the 
head of her class; she may attend the state normal school 
at Montclair and attain an equally high standing, but be- 
cause she did not graduate from the local normal school, 
at the expense of the city of Newark, she must suffer the 
penalty of being accounted less deserving and must yield 
her right of appointment to a possibly inferior candidate. 
Upon the assumption that the local normal school can take 
the same material and work it up into a finished product 
that is superior to the best produced elsewhere, this prefer- 
ence might be morally and economically justified. But no 
such claim of superiority is made. The principle involved 
is based on that old party prejudice derived from the 
Jackson period in our National politics—‘‘to the victor be- 
longs the spoils;’ or from that earlier “Know nothing” 
period in our political history when it was sought to shut out 
foreign immigration by the shibboleth—“America for Ameri- 
cans.” I am hoping that a more rational and businesslike 
policy will sometime prevail when individual efficiency shall 
become the sole test in selecting teachers. Under our 
present rules every normal school pupil realizes that if she 
does fair work she is sure to graduate in good time, and to 
get a position when her turn comes—ahead of all outsiders. 
Competition with other schools, or with brighter or harder 
working pupils, is out of the question. This, in my judg- 
ment, 1s not good business and is the most serious objection 
to a local normal school in any community. I am trying to 
make this matter as plain as I] can—unpopular though it 
may be in some quarters—because I feel that the children 
of the city of Newark deserve the best teachers that can be 
got for the salaries paid, wholly regardless of their nativity 
or their place of abode, or the particular normal school 
wherein they have been educated. 

The new Normal school, although built, as I have said, 
to accommodate only 400 pupils, will answer all probable 
demands for many years to come, that is to say, until 
Newark by its natural growth, or by absorption of its 
suburbs, or by both, shall become a city of two or three 
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times its present size. St. Louis has but one normal school, 
scarcely as large as ours will be; Boston has but one 
normal school, accommodating about the same number as 
will ours. Few cities, in fact, attempt to maintain more 
than a single normal school, showing that it is the general 
practice to enlist in the ranks teachers from the outside 
who have been trained in other than the local schools. 


GROWTH OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL DURING A PERIOD OF SIX 
YEARS 
It may be found interesting in this connection to know 
what are the present prospects of growth as judged by the 
experience of the last six years. Below is given a table 
which furnishes the necessary data for comparison: 


Normal School Enrollment, Attendance, and Graduates 
for the’ Past Siw Years 


Total Average Average Number 
Year enrollment enrollment attendance graduated 
Ur Bae eee 181 130 125 45 
WSC oe ng a aia 247 176 168 62 
ONS ee 42k) O50 227 184 178 8o 
RS LON. Wise coed eas 232 178 170 78 
71) doe ae je eee ar 266 206 198 84 
TR: ao aaa 310 250 248 Q7 


The growth of the Normal school has not been as rapid 
as it otherwise might have been, because the admission of 
outside candidates has not been sufficiently encouraged ; 
on the contrary, it has repeatedly been found necessary to 
refuse admission to outside applicants. Nevertheless, there 
were admitted last year seventy pupils who were not gradu- 
ates of the Newark high school. These pupils came chiefly 
from adjacent cities and townships of Essex County, who 
for one reason or another desired to attend the Newark 
normal school in preference to either of the state normal 
schools, although compelled to pay a tuition fee of $75 per 
annum. ‘The state normal schools make no charge. The 
opening of the new Normal school building another year 
will undoubtedly tend to increase the outside demand for 
admission. Add to the foregoing another factor, namely, 
the increased number of local high schools, and it seems 
highly probable that an enrollment of not less than 400 
pupils will be reached in a very short time. 
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Heretofore, all graduates of Newark high schools, and all 
graduates of outside high schools having a course of study 
of not less than four years, have been admitted to the city 
Normal school without any preliminary examination. Here- 
after graduates of the Newark high schools will need to 
complete the required number of hours in certain specified 
subjects, to wit, English, mathematics, science, history, 
music, and drawing, in order to be admitted to the Normal 
school. The same qualifications will hereafter be required 
of candidates coming from schools outside Newark. To 
examine pupils in these several subjects, or any others, 
as a condition of admission will result in their choosing, in 
most instances, to: go to some other normal school where 
examinations for admission are not required. 


NORMAL SCHOOL FACULTY AND CURRICULUM 


It has been thought fortunate hitherto, owing to the limi- 
tations imposed by the old building, to recommend certain 
changes in faculty and curriculum that seem desirable. 

The present normal school faculty, not including practice 
teachers, consists of a principal and seven teachers of theory. 
The general departments are six in number, as follows: 
kindergarten, one instructor; psychology and history of 
education, one instructor; theory applied to studies, two 
instructors; school management, and oversight of practice 
teaching, one instructor; music and drawing, one instructor ; 
nature study, including geography, one instructor. Because 
of so small a faculty, the principal has frequently been 
compelled to redistribute subjects among the instructors, 
often a delicate as well as difficult matter in a professional 
school. It is expected, however, that it will be possible in 
the new building to relieve the school of this present 
necessity. 

As a rule, every teacher in the faculty has had his, or 
her, whole time so fully occupied by class teaching as to 
make it difficult or impossible to do much special, or advisory, 
work. Such work is of great importance in a school of this 
kind. Add to this the fact that classes, as a rule, have been 
abnormally large, and it may fairly be inferred that the 
work of the theory teachers in the Normal school has 
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been extremely heavy and exacting. That so little com- 
plaint has been heard on the part of teachers, attests the 
true professional spirit that [ am sure prevails throughout 
the Normal school. At times I have felt that relief was 
imperative, or the health and strength of teachers would 
give away; but I have been unable to suggest’ any other 
remedy than to wait patiently for the completion of the 
new building, and the reorganization consequent thereon. 
Although excellent work has been done, and is being done, 
along almost every line, yet there are several directions in 
which great improvement may be hoped for when the 
Normal school 1s housed in its new building. Among the 
changes to be recommended are: 

First. Laboratories for science teaching. It has been 
impossible to do science work satisfactorily in the. present 
building, owing to the fact that there have been no suitable 
laboratories. The science work, therefore, should be thor- 
oughly reorganized, and a special teacher, familiar with 
the subject from the normal school standpoint, put in 
charge. 

Second. Better facilities in drawing and the fine arts. 
Conditions in the old building have been such as to dis- 
courage or to make impossible, our best efforts to secure 
the best results. This has been particularly unfortunate, 
since so many candidates are permitted to enter the normal 
school without a fair knowledge of the subject. A compe- 
tent teacher should be assigned to this department, which 
will require all, or nearly all, his time. 

Third. More attention to be given to vocal training, not 
merely in music, but in conversation, reading, reciting, and 
speaking—not elocution in its once narrow sense, but rather 
the appropriate and effective use of the voice in the class 
room. This involves articulation, enunciation, inflection, 
modulation, lasting qualities, etc. Since the voice is the 
main instrument in the teaching process, it ought to be 
cultivated carefully with that end in view. There should 
be a competent teacher in the faculty to instruct in this 
subject, as well as in music. 

Fourth. Training in hygiene. The new building will 
have an excellent gymnasium, thereby affording an op- 
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portunity to train pupils in how to secure and to maintain 
physical as well as mental vigor and health—two qualifica- 
tions so essential in a teacher. A teacher of this subject 
will need to be appointed. 

Fifth. More attention to be given to manual training and 
sewing. It is probable that an assignment can be made 
from the staff of supervisors or special teachers to give 
whatever instruction may be needed, for the present at 
least, in elementary manual training and sewing. Eventu- 
ally, however, it will likely be necessary to appoint a 
teacher for these manual arts. 

Sixth. Supervisor of practice. A supervisor of practice 
should be appointed, whose whole and undivided time shall 
be given to the group of pupils who are engaged in practice 
teaching. It may be thought desirable to require this teacher 
to do “follow up” work in the schools, particularly in the 
cases of any who fail to “find” themselves after having been 
assigned to regular positions in the grades. The appoint- 
ment of a teacher for this purpose is earnestly recommended. 
In my report of last year this matter was considered quite 
fully. [See pages 49-51 Report 1911.] 


CITY NORMAL SCHOOLS COMPARED WITH STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS—ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


This topic I discussed in one of my reports to the Board 
several years ago at a time when the establishment of a 
new normal school in this section of the state was being 
considered. What was stated at that time I still hold to be 
true, namely, that each has some advantages, and some disad- 
vantages, as compared with the other. Thus the state 
normal school has the advantage of’ larger outlook, since 
it aims to supply teachers for a larger field and to make 
them acceptable to a larger number of superintendents, 
principals, and employing boards. The disadvantage that 
attends this larger purpose. is lack of definiteness in what 
is taught. This appears both in theory and in practice. As 
a rule, it takes a state normal school graduate a longer 
time to “find” himself in a city school system—or, for that 
matter, in a rural school district; his knowledge is too 
general; it is not specific enough to meet special cases. The 
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corrective to this is much practice work before pupils are 
graduated. In case a sufficient amount of practice work can 
be had under proper conditions—a difficult matter for a state 
normal school without its own independent practice schools 
—state normal schools need not suffer by comparison with 
the best city normal schools. 

Again, few state normal schools are able to enforce rigidly 
a requirement of four years’ preliminary high school educa- 
tion. This is said to be done, | know. The remedy for 
such a state of affairs would be to reject graduates from 
high schools known to be weak, or from any which had 
ever offered poor material. It might be well, perhaps, to 
examine without discrimination all high school graduates 
who offer themselves for admission to state normal schools. 
This policy has been recommended, I believe, by one of our 
state normal school principals. There is, however, a natural 
antipathy against rejecting graduates of reputable high 
schools. 

City normal schools, similarly, have their special draw- 
backs. Deriving their pupils largely from a single source, 
if there is any fault in the preparation it is likely to be a 
general fault, that is to say, if one pupil is mentally cross- 
eyed, a great many are so. ‘To illustrate, if spelling or 
reading or writing or mental arithmetic is neglected by the 
local high schools, whose graduates largely comprise the 
membership of the local normal school, the situation is 
particularly unfortunate, because one cannot be rejected 
without in justice rejecting all. 

But after all has been said, the difficulties attending the 
training of teachers, are much alike, whether in the isolated 
state normal school or in the normal school of the con- 
gested city. 

The conditions of successful work in both are: 

(a) Thoroughly prepared candidates—always difficult 
to secure. 

(b) A carefully chosen and well paid staff of teachers— 
here the conditions favor ordinarily the city normal school. 
-(c) <A curriculum that is definite and not overloaded, 
with time enough to complete it. 

(d) Absence of pressure from any source to graduate 
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the unworthy—or what is equally good, power to resist 
such pressure. 

Given these conditions, I see no good reason for preferring 
a city trained normal school graduate to a state normal 
school graduate, and should, as I have previously stated, 
be glad to see all preferences other than those based on 
individual efficiency abolished. 


WHY THE. PEOPLE OF ‘NEWARK SHOULD “ASK (THAT SHES 
NORMAL SCHOOL BE MADE A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL OR 
DEMAND, AT LEAST, THAT SOME OF THE EXPENSE 
OF MAINTENANCE BE BORNE BY THE STATE 


The duty of training teachers was early assumed by the 
state in pursuance of the theory that the maintenance of the 
schools is a state functron. That schools cannot be main- 
tained efficiently without trained teachers is a truism that 
nobody now disputes. Owing to the fact that the supply 
was not equal to the demand, the cities of the state, or some 
of them at least, felt 1t incumbent upon themselves to train 
their own teachers. Several cities in New Jersey, as New- 
ark, Jersey City, Camden, Paterson, Trenton, and Elizabeth, 
established training schools, some of them in connection with 
their high schools. These schools, which were merély make- 
shifts at first, have developed in most instances into full- 
fledged normal schools, with elaborate courses of study, a 
trained corps of teachers, and adequate equipment for work 
of the best kind. At the outset the cost of maintenance was 
slight—often the employment merely of one or two speci- 
ally qualified teachers. At the present time, however, the 
cost of maintenance has become so great as to impose no 
small burden upon local taxpayers. Take the case of 
Newark for example. It cost for the year I9II-1912 to 
maintain the Newark Normal school $24,295.06, no incon- 
siderable sum to be taken from the pockets of taxpayers. 
But, in addition to this, Newark helps support two state 
normal schools, with the probability that other state normal 
schools are soon to follow. Why should not the cities of 
the state that support their own local normal schools re- 
ceive a rebate of some kind—either a certain fixed percent- 
age of the amount expended, or a per capita allowance, to 
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be fixed by the Legislature, based upon the number of 
pupils taught? The State of New York long since recog- 
nized this equity and pays an annual per capita allowance 
to school districts maintaining teachers’ training classes. 

The answer usually made to this question of allowance 
is that the local normal schools are not governed and 
administered by the state. Ina sense they are governed and 
in a certain sense they are administered by the state. Thus, 
the qualifications necessary for a license to teach are fixed 
by the state, and the course of study must have the approval 
of the state. If it were thought best, as in New York 
state, to have local boards of trustees appointed to assist 
the State Department in the administration of these schools, 
legislation to that effect might perhaps be secured. 

The objection might be raised on the part of cities that 
in alienating control the advantage now enjoyed of exclu- 
sive use for local needs would be lost. But little weight 
should be given to this objection. ‘The city of Newark 
is only interested in securing a sufficient supply of trained 
teachers. A full normal school would reasonably guarantee 
an adequate number of teachers, provided the salaries paid 
in Newark were reasonably high. If our normal school 
were a state normal school its diploma would qualify the 
holder to teach in any part of the state, as well as in 
Newark. While this would be an advantage to the holder, 
it would not in all probability lessen the proportion of 
graduates who would prefer to teach in Newark. 

What, then, are the objections, if any, to this plan on 
the part of the city of Newark? They may be summed 
up briefly as follows: 

(1). Local control would be lost. 

(2) Exclusive enjoyment and use would be lost. 

Both these objections would be fully compensated for 
by the reduced cost to the city in the training of its own 
teachers. 

The objection, if any, on the part of the state would be: 

(1) Additional expense to the state. 

To this objection it is urged that the state is equitably 
bound to supply trained teachers to all the schools of the 
state, cities included. 
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Very likely the city of Newark is quite willing to go on 
doing what it has so generously done in the past, that is, 
pay liberally for the support of state normal schools while 
assuming the whole burden of training its own teachers. 
What would happen if Newark and the other cities of the 
state were to cease maintaining their local normal schools 
and were to look for their supply of trained teachers to 
the state normal schools? A dearth of teachers would at 
once be felt in ‘school districts that could not successfully 
meet the competition. Now the city of Newark is supplying 
its own teachers, wholly at its own expense, and is brought 
into competition with other school districts only to a rela- 
tively small extent. 

The situation is one that will sooner or later receive the 
attention of local taxpayers, and will result no doubt in an 
effort being made to secure some kind of remedial legisla- 
tion. Either the state should assume control of city normal 
schools, as it seems to me, or should contribute an equitable 
sum for their maintenance. — 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 


In last year’s report (see pp. 79-80 and pp. 103-116) con- 
siderable space was given to the discussion of special school 
activities. The special schools and classes already organized 
and in operation comprise the following: 

(a) Schools for truants and incorrigibles (ungraded). 

(b) School for tubercular children. 

(c) Classes for defectives (feeble-minded). 

(d) School for the deaf. 

(e) Oa area ar 

(f) Fresh air classes for anaemic and sickly children. 

All the foregoing types of schools have been successfully 
conducted during the past year. No effort has been made 
to add to the number although two additional types have 
been under consideration, namely, a school for crippled 
children and a school for children suffering from trachoma. 

The difficulty attending the extension of these special 
school activities has not been so much due to a lack on the 
part of the Board of the necessary funds to maintain them, 
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as to find a place for them in any of our present school 
buildings. As new buildings have been erected from time 
to time to take the place of old ones discontinued for regu- 
lar school work, it was expected that a few at least might be 
fitted up and used for special purposes; but so great has 
been the pressure for room in the regular grades that even 
this expected source of relief has failed us. Thus it was 
hoped that the State Street building might be wholly occu- 
pied as a school for defective classes; the need, however, 
of additional room for the Seventh Avenue school overflow, 
has thus far made it impracticable. Immediate steps should 
be taken by the Board to house some, if not all, of its 
special schools in suitable buildings erected for the special 
purposes. 

In particular the following schools should be provided 
with new buildings: | 


SCHOOL FOR TRUANTS AND INCORRIGIBLES 


A third school (ungraded) for the accommodation of 
truants and incorrigibles is needed to take the place of the 
Academy Street school which, aside from its central location, 
is in every other way unsuited for its purpose. It has 
no shop, no gymnasium, no shower baths, no playgrounds— 
indeed, no facilities other than a fairly good-sized class 
room for book study and recitation. There being no play- 
grounds, it is impossible to keep the boys off the street at 
noon intermission and at other times, although the school 
is located in one of the most congested business sections of 
the city. I would recommend that a site be purchased and 
a suitable building erected just as soon as practicable. The 
site selected should be as far north as Sussex Avenue and 
fairly midway on a line drawn through the city east and 
west. In order to find a suitable site, it may be necessary 
to go considerably farther north than Sussex Avenue. This 
could be done and the school still be reasonably accessible 
to the district to be accommodated. 


SCHOOL FOR TUBERCULAR CHILDREN 


The school for tubercular children is now housed in the 
Elizabeth Avenue building. The objections to the provisions 
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already made for this school relate both to the site and 
building. The site is at the extreme southern end of the 
‘city and accessible by the Elizabeth Avenue trolley lines 
only. The plot of ground on which the buildings stand is 
altogether too small affording no opportunity for the child- 
ren to sit or walk or play or sleep out-of-doors—unless a 
covered pavilion be thought of as out-of-doors. Children 
afflicted with tuberculosis should have plenty of room to 
exercise and to play on the turf—not on a board floor. 
There should be grass, and trees, and flowers, and sunshine. 
There should be freedom from the noise and traffic of a 
public thoroughfare. Quiet, repose, comfort and happiness 
are important curative factors as well as fresh air, sunshine, 
and nutritious food. With so many broad acres of available 
space within the area of the city of Newark, that could 
be secured at the present time for the use of a school of 
this kind, it seems short-sighted to go on in the present 
manner giving only half treatment to our unfortunate little 
patients. The number of pupils to be accommodated in a 
school for tubercular children, the size and character of the 
building, or buildings, needed, etc., are all matters that can 
be quickly settled as soon as the main proposition of build- 
ing a new school is determined upon. I sincerély hope 
the Board may find it possible to take this matter in hand 
at an early date. 


SCHOOL FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED 


The College Place school for defectives (feeble-minded ) 
should be comfortably housed in a building of its own. The 
present location of the school is all that could be desired, 
since it is surrounded by several of the largest schools in 
the city, including the Belmont Avenue, Eighteenth Avenue, 
Charlton Street, Morton Street, Montgomery, Monmouth 
Street, Thirteenth Avenue, Washington Street and Newton 
Street schools—all within easy walking distance. As to 
size of building, it would be desirable, it seems to me, that 
it should accommodate at least eight to ten classes, that is 
to say, 120 to 150 pupils. Since it is desirable that indus- 
trial subjects should be taught to this class of children, 
suitable shops and kitchens should be provided. There 
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should be a gymnasium, shower baths, assembly room, and 
the usual provisions made for normal children. I would 
specially urge the purchase of a site and the immediate 
erection of a building of the general type and character 
described. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


The removal of the classes for the deaf from Chestnut 
Street to the James Street building has afforded an op- 
portunity to enlarge the deaf school by two additional classes 
and to organize the instruction in such a manner as to 
render it still more effective. 1 doubt whether there 1s 
anywhere in the country a school for the deaf that is more 
pleasantly housed, managed, and taught. In visiting the 
school, I am always reminded of a pleasant home—so 
interested, hopeful, and happy are all the children. I can 
not too strongly urge upon all who are interested in the 
special school activities that are being conducted by the 
Board, to visit this school from time to time for the sole 
purpose of learning how obstacles that seem insurmountable 
can be overcome by patient, scientific effort. To witness the 
marvelous progress made by these pupils taught exclusively 
by the oral method is to become convinced that the day of 
miracles has not passed. 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


The school for the blind consists as yet of one class only, 
and is located on the first floor of the Washington Street 
building. The number of pupils has gradually increased 
from one to ten, which is the maximum number that 
ought to be allotted to a single teacher, particularly when, as 
in this case, the class is ungraded. Another year provi- 
sion should be made for some assistance in the mechanical 
work attending this kind of teaching, such as the type- 
writing and printing (Braille) required to be done to 
translate the text books in use into a form usable by the 
blind pupil. The work done by some of the pupils in the 
blind class has been of a remarkable character, eliciting 
highly favorable comments from all who have seen it. One 
pupil in particular, a girl who had never been to school 
before except for a few months, very nearly completed the 
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entire grammar school curriculum in little more than a year 
of study. 

It is gratifying to know that the number of blind children 
in the city of Newark is so small as to make the creation 
of additional classes unnecessary at this time. The location 
of this class in the Washington Street school is satisfactory, 
since it is necessary that pupils—as in the case of the girl 
just mentioned—should be able to attend classes and do the 
regular work in all grades. 


FRESH AIR CLASSES 


Fresh air classes are being conducted in two schools only, 
one at Morton Street and another at Madison school. Both 
these classes are recruited from pupils of the immediate 
vicinity, who are recommended for fresh air treatment by 
the medical inspection department. Authority was given 
the superintendent to create other classes as satisfactory 
quarters could be found; but herein has lain the difficulty, 
that so few of the schools have unused rooms suitable for 
the purpose. Rooms that have been practically condemned 
on account of poor heating, insufficient lighting, or other 
cause, for children in normal health should not be appropri- 
ated and used on grounds of economy, or otherWise, for 
sickly children. The medical inspection department has 
taken this position which seems to me to be the right one to 
take. In all new buildings and whenever old buildings are 
being renewed, provision should be made to adapt at least 
one room for use of a class of anaemic children. 


EVENING SCHOOLS 


The rapid and continuous growth of the evening schools 
from year to year has long since ceased to be a matter of 
surprise. Since their reorganization in 1901—eleven years 
ago—once only, in the year 1910, have they failed to show 
a considerable percentage of increase in total enrollment, as 
well as in average attendance, over each preceding year. 
The enrollment last year reached the high total of 14,810, 
a gain over the preceding year of 1,140 or 8.3 per cent. 
For the year of this report 1911-12, the enrollment reached 
the unprecedented total of 16,219, a gain of 9.5 per cent. 
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To show how the evening schools have sprung into promi- 
nence: Between the years 1891 and 1902, the increase in 
enrollment was 1,600, or 57 per cent. only; between 1902 
and 1912, the increase has beén 11,757, or over 263 per 
cent. The gain made during the past year, in fact, is almost 
as great as that made in the whole eleven years preceding 
1902. 

The following table gives the number of schools of each 
kind, the enrollment and attendance of pupils and the 
number of teachers employed: 


Evening Schools Maintained During the School Year 


IQII-1912 
Total Average Total 
Name of school number daily number of 
Technical— enrolled attendance teachers 
Bawcett’ Drawing. :....... 1,024 525 21 
PrOVs) HANdUStrial io 380. Svs 138 72 5 
aes alles Shela sere 1,162 507 26 
Industrial High— 

*Barringer Gymnasium.... 20104 49 2 
Oreo etreet: eva ese s 217 335 21 
Central (Burnet Street).. 1,157 BE 28 
mosteside C.. 0 Mi Ty... 466 152 13 
CAN KItbe Nate a cree veal. 6 578 163 14 
Eiambpurg Place wii. 2. 6.05 679 331 19 
MEGELOIN treet hk ie kk 827 231 =. a6 
Thirteenth Avenue ....... 863 305 20 

Shae Cera ats EAS A eens a 6,048 1,041 133 

* Gymnastics only. 
Elementary— 

Belmont Avenue ......... 1,001 459 25 
mercer (Streetsse: ¢ we.05. 308 150 6 
Pires street: uisds ss ces 237 103 5 
CentralyAvenue :.. 2.0. .%.. 561 239 ri 
Eighteenth Avenue ...... 637 277, 16 
tae fe] od 1k ON eC SE ea 600 2290 II 

Prampira: Placee, sos. ox 579 299 II 
Patayette Otreeti ./24 2s20 a: 730 3360 7. 
NDOTTONG TEC +. cu ce tee oni 845 344 5 
Newton street! vow. ee vin ds 417 163 8 
Seventh Avenue ......:.. 531 232 13 
BIEL Ee OLT ECE alec oi Metak os tn 321 118 6 
South Eighth Street ..... RAT 169 9 
South Market Street ..... 272 113 7 
South Tenth Street ...... 606 382 16 
Thirteenth Avenue ....... 459 208 9 
Washington Street ...... 384 229 9 

MObae Mee ctir eS. « hh ates 9,009 4,050 194 


Grand sLotailcsi tu... 16,219 6,588 353 
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By total number enrolled is meant total number attending 
some part of the term. Average daily attendance is found 
by dividing total days actual attendance by whole number 
of days schools were open. For comparison with other 
school systems, average attendance obtained by the above 
method is the only reliable basis. Some cities, as New 
York, report enrollment as number of pupils who apply 
for admission. 

Two new schools were opened: the East Side high school 
and the Boys’ Industrial school. One school, the Alexander 
Street, was closed, thus making a net increase over last year 
of one school only. The gymnasium of the Barringer high 
school was opened for the use of women. Other changes 
made this year were the abandonment of shop work in the 
Burnet Street and Morton Street industrial high, schools, 
and the introduction of shop work in the South Tenth Street 
and Seventh Avenue elementary schools. 

Several important changes in the course of study were 
made as follows: . 

(1) A preparatory class for exceptionally backward 

pupils was created. 

(2) The courses in history and geography were made 
more definite. 

(3) Greater emphasis was laid upon spelling, and upon 
the attainment of speed and accuracy in arith- 
metical computation. 

(4) Greater attention was paid to conversational exer- 
cises and to selection of reading matter in classes 
of foreigners. 

(5) A sharper distinction was made between the - 
English instruction given in commercial and in 

academic courses in high schools. 


CLASSES FOR FOREIGNERS 


The enrollment in classes for foreigners shows a small 
increase over last year’s report. We have been consider- 
‘ably handicapped in past years in finding suitable reading 
material for foreign classes. The books supplied to the 
children in the day schools are not as a rule well adapted 
for adult pupils who are just beginning to read. The 
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material is childish and the vocabulary not what adults most 
need. A liberal supply of specially adapted reading matter 
is being gradually procured. Reading lessons for advanced 
pupils that are based upon history, geography, elementary 
science and current topics, are most enjoyed. On account 
of the interest manifested in matters relating to naturaliza- 
tion, teachers of foreign classes should be required to 
possess clear and definite knowledge of the subject. The 
North American Civic League for Immigrants has offered 
to supply us with pamphlets relating to naturalization and 
the duties of citizenship free of cost. One of these pamph- 
lets should be given to each foreign pupil. The- Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, Washington, also distributes 
free a pamphlet bearing upon the same matters. 


VOCATIONAL CLASSES FOR WOMEN 


These classes have been exceedingly popular and are 
among the most successful we have in the evening schools. 
They show the earnest desire that is felt by so many 
women who have not enjoyed the instruction in sewing, 
cooking, dressmaking, millinery, etc., now given in the day 
schools, to become more familiar with these household arts. 
Supervisor Taylor is of the opinion that the introduction 
of these subjects has done a great deal to popularize the 
evening schools. They have attracted a class of pupils who 
formerly knew little and cared less about what the evening 
schools had to offer. Attracted in the first instance solely 
by these subjects, many of them have been induced to take 
up other branches. 


ACADEMIC STUDIES US. TECHNICAL STUDIES 


Although the academic classes hold their own in the 
high schools it is obvious that subjects having a more 
definite purpose, as commercial studies, manual training, 
domestic science and art, and Regents’ Examination courses 
are desired by the larger number. Opportunity should be 
given, in my judgment, to all pupils who wish to pursue 
cultural studies; but the most important field for the eve- 
ning high schools is the training of wage earners along 
special and practical lines. The opening of the shops of the 
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Boys’ Industrial school and of the East Side high school 
have already enlarged the slender opportunities heretofore 
offered. The opening another year of the shops of the 
Central Commercial and Manual Training high school 
will still further enlarge this opportunity. 


FAWCETT DRAWING SCHOOL 


This school has been able to hold its own in enrollment 
despite the opening of the Boys’ Industrial school and the 
East Side high school; also in despite of the drawing 
classes that have been opened in several of the industrial 
high schools. The opening next term of the Central Com- 
mercial and Manual Training high school with its splendidly 
equipped shops, may have the effect of reducing the enroll- 
ment in the Drawing School. I am of the opinion, how- 
ever, that the loss of pupils will not be so great as some 
anticipate. The opening of new schools, as a rule, has not 
had the effect of permanently reducing enrollment in other 
schools. I have often expressed the opinion that the 
Drawing School must eventually become a pure trade 
school. As such it will not duplicate other schools, as the 
Central high and East Side high, but will be clearly differ- 
entiated and will have its own type of students. Much 
thought, and perhaps some experimenting, will be needed 
in order to determine the proper work to be assigned per- 
manently to each of these three schools in order to prevent 
unnecessary duplication and consequent expense. The head 
of the Drawing School, Mr. Cephas I. Shirley, who is a 
practical mechanic as well as engineer, can be safely relied 
upon to work out this problem so far as concerns his own 
school, at least. The Central high school and the East Side 
high school are located so far apart that duplication of 
courses will doubtless be found necessary. Each school 
will have a large enough territory of its own in which to 
work out its problems and to build up a great school suited 
to the special needs of its constituency. 


EAST SIDE HIGH SCHOOL 


- Owing to the fact that this school was not fully equipped 
when the evening schools opened in the late fall and that 
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several of its shops were not equipped by the close of the 
term, no adequate test could be had of what instruction is 
most needed by those who reside in the district. There 
were 406, however, who enrolled, which is certainly a good 
beginning. Another year I shall expect to see this school 
jump into considerable prominence since all its shops are 
now fully equipped. Like the Central high this school, 
it seems to me, should encourage technical and vocational 
branches rather than literary. Its appropriate field should 
be to train workmen (and workwomen) for the industries 
of the city; academic training and even commercial and 
domestic training should be of secondary importance. 


BOYS: INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


The Boys’ Industrial school has been discussed under 
a separate head. Its field will be quite different from that 
of any of the high schools or the Drawing School. 


STUDY CLASSES IN EVENING SCHOOLS 


In respect to the value of these classes there has always 
been a difference of opinion. They are intended for pupils 
whose facilities for home study are not favorable. The plan 
is to put a teacher in charge of a class of 25 to 35 pupils— 
one who is capable of giving them the necessary help in any 
of their studies. Only three such classes were maintained 
this year. All three were reported by the Supervisor as 
satisfactory. The pupils attending these study classes were 
in general earnest and studious. Quite a great many earned 
their regular promotions by reason of the study done and 
help received in evening schools. 


GENERAL LINES OF IMPROVEMENT 


Improvement of the evening schools will, in my judg- 
ment, come as follows: 

Tet By more careful organization of classes before they 
open and during the first week after they open. Economy 
as well as efficiency suggests that only as many and only 
such classes should be opened as are likely to be main- 
tained the greater part of the season. A large enrollment 
is not to be desired if attended by unnecessary expense. 
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2nd. Not all industrial high schools should be required 
to teach a full line of subjects. Schools should be differen- 
tiated as are the day high schools. Mechanical drawing, 
for instance, except in connection with shop work, should 
not be taught except in the four technical schools; namely, 
the Drawing School, the Boys’ Industrial school, the East 
Side high school and the Central high school. These four 
schools are widely separated making high school attend- 
ance fairly easy for all. 

3rd. Classes should be consolidated whenever the num- 
ber of pupils becomes too small for economical teaching. 
The objection to consolidation is that in many cases pupils 
become dissatisfied and leave. If due caution is taken to 
see that pupils do not suffer by such consolidation (and 
ordinarily they need not suffer) loss of pupils by consolida- 
tion may be reduced to a minimum. 

4th. Pupils should be discouraged from taking too 
many subjects; and from taking subjects that may have to 
be given up when consolidations are made, as they may be, 
later. A great deal of careful thinking should be done by 
the principal at the beginning. An ounce of forethought in 
managing a school is better than a pound of afterthought. 
The best way to be rid of difficulty is to avoid it from the 
beginning. Hasty and careless organization by the princi- 
pal of an evening high school is bound to be expensive. 
The incentive to haste and carelessness is usually the de- 
sire to enroll every one that applies and to give him all that 
he asks for. Most persons, if tactfully treated will enroll 
in the classes suggested by the principal as the most de- 
sirable. 

For further data as to evening schools see Statistics. 


ALL YEAR SCHOOLS 


In the month of May, 1911, a recommendation was made 
by the superintendent of schools to establish two all year 
schools, one in the Belmont Avenue building and another 
in the Seventh Avenue building. Although this recom- 
mendation received the approval of the Committee on 
Instruction and Educational Supplies, it was impossible to 
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go ahead because no appropriation for this purpose was 
contained in the budget. It was decided, therefore, to lay 
the matter over for a year. Early in the present year, and 
before the budget was made up, the attention of the Board 
was again called to the matter, and the necessary funds 
to establish two all year schools were duly provided. Two 
schools were accordingly opened as all year schools on 
June Ist, 1912. 

The Belmont Avenue and Seventh Avenue schools were 
selected in preference to other schools for the following. 
reasons: 

(1) Each was located in a thickly congested district 
where social and economic conditions are favorable to an 
all year school. | 

(2) A large percentage of the children have been ac- 
customed to attend the summer schools, which, for many 
years have been maintained in these buildings for six 
weeks during July and August. . 

(3) The pupils of these schools are mostly of foreign 
descent—Jewish and Italian—whose parents are desirous 
of having them make as rapid progress as possible. 

(4) Both are large schools, regularly enrolling about 
2,000 pupils each, a number large enough to secure a safe 
as well as economical trial of the plan. 

(5) A preliminary canvass of pupils likely to attend 
the all year schools showed a probable enrollment of about | 
seventy per cent. of the entire number regularly enrolled. 

(6) The principals of both schools are good organizers 
and well equipped professionally—none better—for an 
experiment of this kind. 

(7) The failure of the experiment under these favor- 
able conditions would not be chargeable to bad manage- 
ment; but, rather, to some radical defect in the all year 
plan itself. 

Owing to delay in securing the necessary appropriation 
the preliminary steps toward organizing these two all year 
schools had to be taken somewhat hastily during the 
latter part of May in order that the plan might be put © 
into full operation on June Ist. The organization, how- 
ever, was easily accomplished by dividing each regular 
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year, or grade, into three divisions, called C, B Advanced, 
and A Advanced. The course of study, also, was divided 
into three equal parts of twelve weeks each. The follow- 
ing diagram will illustrate how the two plans may be oper- 
ated in the same school system side by side: 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING RATE OF PROGRESS 
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The foregoing diagram is designed to show the co-ordina- 
tion of the all year plan with the regular plan, the corre- 
spondence of the various grades under both plans, the length 
of time taken by both plans to cover the elementary school 
course and also the comparative progress of pupils by the 
two plans. 

It will be seen that each year’s work under the regular 
plan is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each; while 
each year’s (or grade’s) work under the all year plan is 
divided into three terms of twelve weeks each. Thus the 
C class in each grade will do the first two-thirds of the 
work of the corresponding B class of the same grade under 
the regular plan. The B Advanced class in each grade will 
do the last one-third of the work of the corresponding B 
class and the first one-third of the work of the correspond- 
ing A class. The A Advanced class will do the last two- 
thirds of the work of the corresponding A class. This 
division makes it comparatively easy to assign a pupil trans- 
ferred from another school to the proper grade with little 
or no loss of time, or grade, to the pupil so transferred. 

The pupil attending four twelve week terms in any 
calendar year gains one-third of a grade’s work over pupils 
under the regular plan. This means a gain of two full 
grades in six years, enabling the pupil to complete the eight 
grades’ work in six years instead of eight years according 
to the regular plan. Thus a pupil entering the first grade 
Sept. I, 1912, under the regular plan and making regular 
progress will be able to enter the high school Sept. I, 1920; 
whereas a pupil entering the first grade at the same time and 
progressing regularly through the grades of the all year 
plan will be ready to enter the high school Sept. 1, 1918, 
that is, two years earlier. 

It is essential in order that the regular plan, and the all 
year plan, may be carried on side by side and without fric- 
tion, that the dates for the beginning and ending of vaca- 
tions should be, as nearly as practicable, the same. This 
is easily effected because of the fact that the eight added 
weeks of the year are all in July and August when the regu- 
lar pupils are having their vacation. Instead of the usual 
ten weeks vacation in the summer, the all year pupils get 
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but two weeks. At all other times of the year pupils under 
both plans have vacations of the same length and at the 
same time. 

Such, in brief, are the practical details of the all year 
plan. I have not been able to find any serious difficulties 
on the administrative side. Owing to the fact that the 
course of study under the all year plan is divided into three 
sections of twelve weeks instead of into two sections of twen- 
ty weeks, and inasmuch as our high schools are all now or- 
ganized on the latter plan, the class that graduates from the 
all year school on December Ist will not be able to enter 
the high school until February Ist, eight weeks later. So, 
also, the classes that graduate March Ist and June Ist can- 
not enter the high school immediately without some re- 
adjustment being made. It may be found desirable to make 
one of our four high schools an all year school; or to pro- 
vide for the admission into the high schools of irregular 
classes, as is done in the case of promotions from the 
evening elementary schools to the evening high schools 
which have a longer term and whose graduations are not 
synchronous. 


WHAT THE ALL YEAR PLAN: CONTEMPLATES 


(1) To save two years of the time now regularly re- 
quired to complete the elementary school course. A study 
of the foregoing chart will make this clear. 

(2) To prove that under proper conditions of discipline 
and instruction, pupils will suffer no physical or mentai 
injury by reason of an additional eight weeks of school 
attendance during the months of July and August. The 
experience of the present year seems to prove this con- 
clusively. There has been almost no absence due to illness. 
Attendance has been exceptionally high. 

(3) To prove also that the continuous session through 
July and the greater part of August saves an enormous loss 
of time and energy. Evidence is accumulating that at least 
half of June is ordinarily wasted under the regular plan, 
owing to studies coming to a standstill pending examina- 
tions and summer vacation. What might be expected if 
business were similarly organized, that is, if production 
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were to cease while an inventory is taken during the mid- 
dle or latter part of June, and the plant be permitted to lie 
idle until toward the middle of September? In the great 
majority of schools under our present system, time is 
wasted in this manner. We exhaust too much of our 
capital and energy in “getting ready to stop” and in “get- 
ting ready to begin.” 

As a result of this year’s experiment, I am disposed to 
make the following recommendations for the coming year: 

(1) That the experiment be continued in the Belmont 
Avenue and Seventh Avenue schools. 

(2) That one, or perhaps two, more of our best attended 
summer schools (six weeks half day schools—we have 
twenty-eight of them) be made all year schools, beginning 
JUNE Ist P1O83: 

(3) That one of our three high schools, preferably the 
Central Commercial and Manual Training, be organized 
on the all year plan. 

(4) That the number of all year schools be increased 
only gradually thereafter as the public with full knowledge 
of their value, may insistently demand. 

My reasons for not recommending that a larger number 
of schools be made all year schools at this time are the 
following : 

(1) It is not desirable, if it can be avoided, to make 
any mistakes. Up to the present time I am certain none 
have been made. It will require additional experience 
covering several years in order to find out whether our 
present all year plan is the best that can be devised. 

(2) I believe that the demand for improved school 
opportunities will come from the school districts them- 
selves when the advantages of the all year plan become 
better known. It is better, as a general rule, to have a strong 
public demand behind any movement so radical as this. 
Newark has the credit of inaugurating the summer school 
movement in the United States twenty-seven years ago, in 
the year 1885. To-day nearly every city of much educa- 
tional importance has dropped into line. The result of our 
early beginning is that to-day, saving New York City which 
is upwards of fourteen times the size of Newark, no other 
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city in the United States enrolls as many pupils in summer 
schools as does Newark. Our present summer school en- 
rollment, including both summer schools and all year 
schools, exceeds 17,000 pupils, with an average daily at- 
tendance of about 12,500 pupils. (See separate title Sui- 
mer Schools.) 

The following table contains statistics relative to enroll- 
ment, attendance, etc., of the two all year schools for the 
term beginning June I, 1912, and ending August 23, 19g12— 
twelve weeks. 


Statistics of Enrollment, Attendance, etc., All Year Schools 
From June I, 1912, to August 23, 1912 


Grammar Primary Kindergarten Total 
Woralrenrollment <1 5 ex. < 704 1,695 390 2,849 
Average enrollment ....... 703 1,541 370 2,014 
Average attendance ...... 668 1,427 302 2,307 
Number who left during 

SLA ceAR Sian ae Mera 81 182 19 282 
Per cent. of attendance 

POSING oc yaaa 2 94.9 92.5 81.3 QI.7 
Number of pupils promoted 651 1,311 ah 1,962 
Number of pupils not pro- 

TT 0 ba a ie Poy ce i 29 184. ‘debaay 213 
Per cent. of pupils pro- 

000 kok, eR i ee 05.7 88 Ahi) 90.2 
Number of cases of tardi- 

Mee oes ee ese ges SS, 102 376 67 545 
Number of cases of truancy 2 I es, 3 
Number of cases of illness 

of pupils attributable to 

SAG feT el Vi AeA ear I ares Mea) I 
Number of days illness of 

teachers? (73% 1n' all)... ha DE EA 13% 
Number cases of quaran- 

tine, teachers and pupils. . a Aho ae 5 


Reasons for non-promotion—Irregular attendance, 43; personal 
illness, 0; mental incapacity, 43; physical defect, 5; lack of in- 
terest, 25; entered late, 12; other cause, 85; total non-pro- 
moted, 213, or mine and eight-tenths per cent. 


REPORTS OF PRINCIPALS OF ALL YEAR SCHOOLS 


Report by Mr. Edgar S. Pitkin, Principal of the Seventh 
Avenue All Year School 

Oo ope 20.6. Le oland, 

Dear Sir: 


I am pleased to report that the first term of the all year school 
proved successful in every respect. An experiment of this kind 
to be considered a success must be tested in all of the following 
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particulars: (1) Did the health of the children suffer? (2) Did 
the health of the teachers suffer? (3) Did the enrollment prove 
that the experiment was a popular one? (4) How did average 
attendance compare with that of the regular school term? (5) 
Were the pupils able to do the work outlined, and did the summer 
weather in any way affect their work? (6) How did the per- 
centage of promotions compare with that of other terms? (7) 
What disadvantages have been observed? (8) Will it be difficult 
or impossible to co-ordinate the all year or four term plan with 
the regular or two term plan? 

Considering the above seriatim, it is my opinion based upon care- 
ful observation of the experiment since June I, 1912, that the follow- 
ing conclusions are fairly justified: 

(1) The general health of the children did not suffer in the 
least. A few anaemic children were excluded; but of those who 
attended the number absent from illness was extremely small. The 
summer is not the time of year when children’s diseases are most 
prevalent and, therefore, little time was lost by reason of quarantine. 
The medical inspector watched the health of the children very care- 
fully and did not report any injury due to school work; on the 
contrary, the health of the children undoubtedly improved. This 
was due in a measure to the work of the doctor, and especially to 
the work of the nurse in treating infected sores and minor infec- 
tious diseases and in giving talks on personal hygiene. The chil- 
dren came to school with clean hands and faces, with neatly combed 
hair and with clean clothes, showing that correct habits of personal 
hygiene, which are often nearly destroyed by the long summer 
vacation, had been duly inculcated. 

(2) Most of the teachers reported that they felt less exhausted 
than at the close of the regular school year in June. This was 
no doubt largely due to the fact that the troublesome and lazy 
pupils did not enroll for the summer months. There~“was very 
little illness among teachers. In fact the average number of absences 
uae was very much less than during the year from September 
to June. 

One teacher only gave up on account of her health. Not being 
a good disciplinarian and never having had Italian children to deal 
with, she was exhausted by the discipline required rather than by 
the work. A school that is able to retain a large majority of its 
own teachers will be most successful. My own teachers almost 
without exception kept from 80 per cent. to 95 per cent. of their 
classes; while teachers from other schools, except in one or two 
instances, were unable to do so well. When the teachers in the 
city realize that the work of the summer is neither nerve racking 
nor especially wearing, and that the character of the pupils in 
attendance makes the work easier and pleasanter than that of the 
regular term, I am sure a larger number will wish to remain and 
teach during the summer session. 

(3) The number enrolled was about 70 per cent. of the norma! 
enrollment. This enrollment varied in different grades, ranging 
from 90 per cent. in the lowest (and in the highest grades) to 
less than 50 per cent. in some of the middle grades. This may be 
accounted for as follows: In the upper grammar grades pupils 
can easily figure out for themselves how much they will gain by 
attending the summer term. In the lower grades children can be 
of little assistance at home and are thought by their parents to 
be safer in school than on the streets. In the middle grades the 
pupils are of an age when they can be of assistance in the home, 
or by doing small jobs can earn small sums of money; they are 
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still too young to realize the benefits to be gained by attending the 
summer term. 

(4) The average attendance for July was 92 per cent. on the 
enrollment, being higher than that for June. The percentage for 
August was still higher, several classes having an attendance of 
100 per cent. Attendance, it should be said, was entirely voluntary. 
The attendance officer visited the school only a part of the time 
and then for the purpose of finding out reasons for absence. There 
was no compulsion, 

(5) Pupils had no difficulty in performing their regular tasks. 
The work of the classes was characterized by cheerfulness, happi- 
ness and industry. The few hot days seemed to have little or 
no effect on the amount of work done. 

(6) The percentage of promotions will be somewhat higher 
than the average for the other terms of the year. This is due 
somewhat, no doubt, to the fact that the pupils in attendance were 
the more ambitious ones and in many cases the brighter ones. 

(7) So far as the summer term itself is concerned, no disad- 
vantages have manifested themselves. It may be a slight disad- 
vantage to the regular term’s work that the younger, brighter 
pupils, those who naturally progress faster than others, have ad- 
vanced still faster. There will be also a greater variation in the ages 
and sizes of pupils in the same grade than heretofore. These dis- 
advantages are of small account, however. 

(8) It will not be difficult to co-ordinate the work of the four 
term plan with the two term plan. Three of the twelve week 
terms under the all year plan will cover practically the same ground 
as two twenty week terms under the regular plan. The courses 
come together at several points, so that in transferring pupils to 
other schools there will be no trouble in placing them in grades 
where they will be most benefited. Pupils coming from other schools 
will be placed in grades corresponding to that part of the grade’s 
work from which they were transferred. Thus an 8B pupil trans- 
ferred to an all year school in the first three months of the term, 
will enter an 8C. If he come in the last two months of the 8B 
term, or the first two months of the 8A term, he will enter an 8B 
Advanced. In no case will there be an appreciable loss of time by 
reason of entering the all year course. This renders it entirely 
unnecessary to run both plans in the same school. 

That pupils will be able in the six years’ course to gain thirty- 
two weeks and to cover as much ground as is covered by the eight 
years’ course, I believe to be true, “for the following reasons: 

(1) Owing to the terms being continuous, no time will be lost 
in getting pupils back on the track and at work after the long 
vacation. 

(2) Eliminating useless subject matter—not subjects—will save 
a great deal of time. Thus if arithmetic is to be of any prac- 
tical value to pupils after they leave school, they must be able to 
perform the fundamental operations rapidly and accurately, and 
to solve practical business problems; but such useless topics as 
indirect cases of interest,.discount, insurance and commission, seem 
rather a means of confusing the child’s mind than of serving any 
useful purpose. 

Our all year school had to do its work under several serious 
handicaps such as contending against well equipped school play- 
grounds on two sides, and a park playground on a third. We have 
no playground for the girls and only a small one for the boys; still 
with indoor baseball and other games adapted to small spaces, pupils 
have been drawn from the streets and have manifested no particular 
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desire to attend the outside playgrounds. A larger yard and a 
well equipped gymnasium would render the summer term more 
attractive and would no doubt hold a somewhat larger percen- 
tage of the upper primary and lower grammar grades. 

The noise from the streets has been trying at times; but this 
is no worse than in June and September when, for the purpose of 
ventilation, the windows are necessarily kept wide open. If the 
Board of Street and Water Commissioners could be made to realize 
the great amount of nervous energy expended in schools to over- 
come street noises, I feel sure’ granite block would give way to 
asphalt, or better still to wood block pavement around every public 
school. 

If the all year experiment is deemed a success by the Board 
of Education and is extended to two or more additional schools 
next year, there will be a considerable number of pupils ready to 
enter high school on December Ist and March Ist. At present no 
high school offers all year courses; but with several schools 
graduating classes December Ist and March Ist, it should be possi- 
ble to form classes in some one high school at least and to continue 
them until the end of the year when pupils could then go into a 
regular course. Thus a pupil entering, say, December Ist could take 
two subjects and go rapidly enough in these two to complete them 
by February Ist when he could then enter a regular course. On 
entering March Ist the average pupil could probably complete three 
subjects by June 30th when he could then enter the regular course. 
This suggestion is made on the assumption that no high school 
is running on the all year plan. But by next year there will prob- 
ably be such a demand for all year courses in the high school as 
to make their establishment by the Board of Education the part 
of wisdom. In industrial and commercial courses especially, the 
shortening of the time in school and the hastening of the day 
when the student may become a wage earner, may he a great 
factor in inducing pupils to complete the course. 

It seems to me that such a splendidly equipped plant as the 
Central Commercial and Manual Training high school ought not to 
stand idle for two months in the summer while those who will one 
day be our skilled workmen are idling their time in the streets 
for want of a place to continue their education. The long summer 
vacation with its opportunities for employment, often of a kind 
which is not educational, is frequently the cause of fairly bright 
pupils leaving high school with their education half completed. If 
the term were continuous a much greater number would doubtless 
complete the course. 


Respectfully yours, 
EDGAR*?S~ PITRE 


Principal 
Newark, August 23, 1912. 


Report by Mr. Charles H. Gleason, Jr., Principal of the 
Belmont Avenue All Year School 
To Supt. Ay By Poland: 


Deatesir: 


I respectfully submit the following report of the summer term 
of the all year school at Belmont Avenue. As this is the first 
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term of the plan, I shall endeavor to take up briefly those questions 
that are generally agreed upon as essential to its success, as well 
as points of interest which have arisen in the organization and 
management of the school. 

(1) Health of children. The medical inspector and nurse have 
been in daily attendance. There has been one case of quarantine 
during the summer. The cases of skin disease have been fewer 
than usual. Perhaps the fact that the children are cleaner at 
this season of the year may help to account for the improvement 
noticed in their physical condition. 


Children who had shown marked nervous tendencies during the 
preceding regular school term were advised to rest during the 
summer. 

(2) Health of teachers. The records show that three days and 
two hours were lost by teachers because of illness—a record that 
compares favorably with any other two months of the year. 


(3) Attitude of the people of the neighborhood. The enroll- 
ment of 1,484 pupils proves that the all year plan met with the 
approval of the people. At the beginning of July, a few: children 
were admitted from other schools. Foreseeing, however, that the 
large number of applicants who wanted to enter would cause trouble 
in the organization of the school in the fall by wanting to remain, 
to the exclusion of other pupils residing in the Belmont Avenue 
school district, it was thought best to close the doors against fur- 
ther admissions. 

(4) Attendance officer. The attendance officer reported at the 
school daily. He was directed to call upon parents and to state 
the desirability of their children being present every session, if 
they desired to have them promoted; he reported the causes of 
absence, but was not allowed to compel attendance. 


(5) Enrollment and attendance. The following statistics need 
no explanation: 


Average daily enrollment—July, 1,400; August, 1,341 
Average daily attendance—July, 1,288; August, 1,259 
Per cent. of attendance—July, 92.; August, 93:8 


(6) Course of study. The course of study and daily programs 
were carried out with the same care and faithfulness as during 
the rest of the year. The special supervisors left suggestive out- 
lines which they had modified to suit the season of the year. The 
pleasanter side of school work was emphasized, wherever possible; 
thus, songs in music; nature work in drawing; games in physical 
training, were substituted for work of a more formal character. 
Probably the greatest change made was in the type of occupations 
employed in the second, third and fourth years. Raffia, basketry and 
other kinds of manual work were introduced in place of much of 
the ordinary written work. This has been my first opportunity 
to try this experiment on an extensive scale in the primary grades. 
I should like permission to continue it during the remaining terms 
of the year. 

(7) Opening of the playgrounds and the regular six weeks half 
day summer schools. I anticipated the opening of the summer 
schools and playgrounds with unusual interest. Some of my fellow 
principals had assured me that my all year pupils would then 
disappear. The Belmont Avenue school is within five minutes’ 
walk of the following old and well established summer schools: 
Morton Street, Eighteenth Avenue, Charlton Street and Newton 
Street. The same is true of the playgrounds. Our attendance did 
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not appear to be affected in the least by the nearness as well as 
attractiveness of these competing schools and playgrounds. 


Our school yard and gymnasium were kept open before and after 
school under the direction of Mr. Guido Cavallaro, the regular 
Belmont Avenue physical training instructor. Mr. Cavallaro organ- 
ized a Boys’ Patrol to help in the management. The daily attend- 
ance averaged about seven hundred. Shower baths were given 
after school in the gymnasium during the warm weather; an average 
of over two hundred daily took shower baths. 


The gymnasium was used also during recess by pupils of the first, 
second and third years, who were given an opportunity to use all 
the apparatus under the supervision, of course, of the physical train- 
ing instructor and their class teachers. While the boys were in 
the gymnasium, the girls were in the yard and vice versa. These 
recesses of the summer term have delighted the children and have 
created much interest on the part of visitors. 


(8) Transferred pupils. The four-term plan and the two-term 
plan cover the same course of study, and are so arranged that they 
come together at certain definite points. There will be no difficulty 
whatever in placing pupils properly in cases of transfer, either 
to or from the all year school; it means simply that the grade 
will be designated by another name. 


(9) Visitors. It has been gratifying to us to witness the 
interest manifested and the desire to “get down to business” on 
the part of our many visitors during the summer term. It was 
obvious that they were not visiting out of idle curiosity; but in 
order to see the actual conditions. Among those who inspected 
the school from a scientific standpoint were representatives from 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Research and the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 


(10) Promotions. The percentages of pupils promoted August 23, 
IQI2, were: grammar, 95.1; primary, 85.9; average, 89.1. These 
percents are higher than those of the term ending June Ist, 1912. 
This fact may be accounted for in part by the following reasons: 
(a) the pupils enrolled in the summer session were exceptionally 
ambitious, and realizing that the time was short made unusual 
effort: (b) pupils had a definite purpose and knew exactly what 
they were working for; (c) the divisions of the course of study 
into smaller parts or sections made concentration easier for the 
children, and the work easier for the teachers. 


(11) Results. During the summer term ten hundred and ninety- 
three children have moved three months nearer to the completion 
of their elementary school course; twenty-eight pupils have grad- 
uated and are eligible for the high school. 


(12) Spirit of the teachers. In concluding, I wish to commend 
the spirit shown by all my teachers toward their summer work. They 
were all deeply interested in the experiment. They never allowed 
their interest to flag, and were always ready to co-operate in every 
way that seemed to further the success of the Spelt oe 


Respectfully yours, 
| C. H. GLEASON, Jr, 


Principal 
Newark, August 23, 1912. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Summer schools have been maintained successfully in the 
city of Newark for a period of twenty-seven consecutive 
years, that is, ever since the year 1885. They are open for 
six weeks during the months of July and August. These 
schools assemble at 8.30 and continue until 11.30 a. m. for 
five days in the week. Attendance 1s kept in the state school 
register under the same regulations as during the regular 
term of school. The course of study is somewhat different 
from that of the regular term chiefly because of the greater 
emphasis given to manual training and vocational studies. 
The value of these schools to the community has long since 
ceased to be a question of doubt. The original motive in 
establishing them was to keep children off the street. To 
enable pupils to make up deficiencies and in a few cases 
“skip” a grade in their regular studies and to keep them 
profitably employed were in the beginning secondary 
motives. This new aim is likely to come more and more 
into favor with the future development of summer schools. 
The inception of a new type of schools, namely, the all year 
schools with their continuous session will alter somewhat 
the function of the summer schools, so called, and necessi- 
tate a readjustment of aims. Since, however, it is the in- 
tention to organize the all year schools on an entirely 
distinct basis it will be easy to differentiate them from the 
summer schools. 


The summer term of the all year schools will be part of 
a continuous and unbroken session beginning June I and 
lasting for twelve weeks. The summer schools are allied 
with and supplementary to the regular term schools. They 
are half day schools and are maintained for six weeks only. 


The aims of the summer schools may be briefly stated 
as follows: 


(1) To keep pupils off the street a part of the day while 
affording useful instruction; but with only incidental refer- 
ence to the progress of pupils in the regular term’s work. 

(2) To give non-promoted pupils and those deficient 
in one or more studies an opportunity to win promotion or 
to make up such deficiencies. 
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(3) To enable pupils of exceptional brightness to “skip’ 
a grade. The number of pupils of this kind is not large, 
but they are highly deserving, and provision should be made 
for them. 


This last aim, namely, to enable pupils to “skip” a grade 
brings the all year schools and summer schools closest to- 
gether, that is, both aim to help pupils gain time in making 
their progress through the schools. It will readily be seen, 
however, that the methods of attaining that end are quite 
different. In the all year school time is gained by pursuing 
an orderly procedure, that is, without any jumps; in the sum- 
mer school by intensive work for six weeks (half days 
only) a few bright pupils may be enabled to “skip” a grade. 
To illustrate the difference in another way, the all year 
school “books” its pupils, so to speak, from the beginning 
for a six years’ cruise; the regular term school “books” 
its pupils for an eight years’ cruise. In the case of the all 
year schools, pupils may, if they wish, slacken their speed 
at any time by being shifted to a six and a half, or seven, 
or seven and a half, or to an eight years’ course without 
embarrassment of any kind. In the regular eight years’ 
course pupils can slacken their progress similarly by drop- 
ping back a grade; but to make faster progress it can be 
done only by “skipping” a grade. To enable pupils to do 
this to the best advantage the summer schools offer a special 
inducement. The summer schools have been ably ad- 
ministered as heretofore by Mr. Charles Grant Shaffer, 
Principal of the Elliot Street school and Supervisor of Sum- 
mer Schools. 


The following statistics for the year 1912, as compared 
with similar data for the year 1911, will be found to be 
interesting and suggestive: 


Total Enrollment mm Summer Schools 


Boys Girls Total 
TOTA iG are ee ae ee 7,005 7,300 14,371 
TOIL) 2. eee te ek oA eee 6,990 75353 14,343 
Thcredsé/ eA eee ne ee 75 28 


Decrease i 4045) sae 47 
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Average Enrollment, Average Attendance, and Per Cent. 
of Attendance 


Average Average Per cent. of 
enrollment attendance attendance 
TIRE sin ES te Held eee es 1h 11,318 10,039 88.6 
PRTC Me tee. oe es track 10,885 C4Ai vay 86.7 
PaCTOASE? bray’, hk’. had te 433 602 1.9 
Distribution of Pupils by Departments 
Grammar Primary Kindergarten 
BE a eR te ee eras 4,620 7,858 1,893 
TRAN E > Hapg ha A Al ee ra ea de 3,086 8,433 1,924 
PTB Rea SG ete dna tite tls 634 
WSECTEASC ces e pe erate 575 31 


The number of separate classes was: kindergarten 28, 
primary 152, grammar 55, promotion 85, making a total 
of 320—a decrease of 10 from the preceding year. 

The number of teachers employed was: male 52, female 
392, making a total of 444—a decrease of 16 from the 
preceding year. 

The sources from which summer school pupils came 
were: public schools 11,944; private schools 1,402; never 
before attended school 975. 


Statistics of Promotion Classes 


Distribution by days attendance: Males Females Total 
Present between I—Io days....... 271 215 482 
re 5 Pie ey es 249 199 448 
$ ¢ 7.9 ae a 907 928 1,835 
Total number of pupils enrolled...... 1,427 1,338 2,765 
Left Did not 
Total before take Took Passed 
: enroll- examina- examina- examina- examina- 

Enrollment by subjects ment tion tion tion tion 

Ol ee HOfe 1) subject: 
BO Vera. of. 287 80 10 197 148 
Cry Vik, 2 tage 289 86 6 197 150 

(2) For*2 subjects: 
OV RM ens) 334 70 4 251 170 
Cott hah ea aay Ser 205 69 3 223 140 

(3) For 3 subjects: 
DOVSW Le ate clas 348 128 6 214 79 
Eta ie ape iia eae 321 97 I 222 104 

(4) For skipping a grade: 

OVSEN TS oooh ie id 458 130 I 327 188 
STR ENR a Sea ae 433 100 O 333 177 
Coralie Oye scrar's, . so 2 1 1,427 417 2I 9890 585 
at GETS LR eet eee 1,338 352 Ce) 976 571 


ery eetebod «cv: d DAES Serer 2,765 769 31 1,065 1,156 
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An inspection of the foregoing statistics without reference 
to the fact that two all year schools were also maintained 
during the past summer, will give a wrong impression as 
to the growth and popularity of our summer school system. 
For instance, there were 2,849 pupils enrolled in all year 
schools. This number added to the 14,371 enrolled in the 
regular summer schools gives a total of 17,220 which is an 
increase of 2,877 or 21 per cent. over the total summer 
school enrollment of last year. 


Combined Statistics of Enrollment and Attendance of All 
Year and Summer Schools for 1912 


All year Summer Total 
otal enrollment. vs: nea 2,849 14,371 17,220 
Average renrolimenig ees cn aes 2,014 11,318 13,932 
WAVerave AtLENGaNGe.. 215580 oc ee 2,397 10,039 12,436 
Petieents.ot attendance, 523% ans QI.7 88.6.5 —), Se 
Number of pupils promoted....... 1,962 1,156 3,118 
Number of pupils recommended to 
BRIN a: OTA on eres eee ne *306" le ieee 


* Included also in number of pupils promoted. 


SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS 


Summer playgrounds were opened July 8, 1912, a week 
after the close of the regular school term in June, and 
continued until August 23, 1912, making a term of seven 
weeks as heretofore. There were twenty-two playgrounds 
in all, two more than last year. All were maintained on 
school premises and in connection with school buildings. 
It ought, perhaps, to be stated in this connection that the 
children of Newark are peculiarly fortunate in having 
three public institutions that supply playground facilities 
during the summer vacation; namely, the Board, of Educa- 
tion, the City Playground Commission, and the Essex County 
Park Commission. All three boards maintain separate 
playgrounds which are so scattered as to be easily accessible 
to every child in the city. 

The playgrounds maintained by the Board of Education 
are in operation on school days from 1 to 5 p. m. and on 
Saturdays from 8:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. Nearly all are 
equipped with the best up-to-date apparatus. The daily 
program includes as special features, children’s games of 
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many kinds, manual occupation work, physical training exer- 
cises, folk dancing and athletic sports. In addition to the 
twenty-two school playgrounds wherein play is organized, 
the regulations of the Board require the yards of all school 
buildings to be kept open for the use and enjoyment of the 
children of the neighborhood from 8 a m. to 5 p. m. each 
week day of the summer vacation—excepting Saturday, 
when the school yards are closed at 12 o’clock noon. 

The summer playgrounds this year have been upon the 
whole more satisfactory than ever before. They were in 
better shape at the beginning, had a better corps of instruct- 
ors, and have been supervised more closely. Accidents also 
have been fewer. 

The following statistics enable a comparison to be made 
with results of previous years: 


Average Daily Attendance in Playgrounds 


Under ten Over ten Total 
years of age years of age enrollment 

Po Se a ae ae 4,404 5,501 9,965 

“UAT ge BP Ne aod a 4,38 6,121 10,509 
“is ag oe No ga a See 116 

BPGREA SCY Coats ahs 560 844 

Number and Sex of Instructors Employed 

Men Women Total 

ORC (ORS AEA Se ee a 59 06 155 

PEPER shoe cys da cl 61 104. 165 

RIEC TEASE ie oy harass sso Z 8 10 


In explanation of the apparent falling off in playground 
enrollment it needs to be stated that two of last year’s 
playgrounds, the Belmont Avenue and the Seventh Avenue, 
are not included—both of these schools having been opened 
as all year schools and each maintaining its own play- 
ground. Counting as attending playgrounds, the total num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in these two schools 2,849 should 
be added to 9,965—the total given above—making a 
total of 12,814, an increase of 2,305 over the year preceding, 
instead of an apparent decrease of 844. 

There are several features of the summer vacation play- 
grounds wherein I think improvement might yet be made. 
These are: 
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(1) The general oversight by the supervisor and his 
assistant is not adequate owing to the fact that playgrounds 
should be inspected almost daily and the number—twenty- 
two—makes this impossible, especially since so much time 
is necessarily lost in getting from one playground to another. 

Owing to the fact that so many of the playgrounds are 
in charge of head instructors who are not familiar with 
their duties at the outset, being in many cases new to the 
system, and because also, so many of the assistants have 
had scarcely any previous playground experience, close 
and rigid inspection are absolutely imperative, if the best 
results are to be secured... I would recommend, therefore, 
that the supervisor and his assistant be allowed some means 
of more rapid transportation than that afforded by the 
street cars. 

(2) There have been a few, though not many, serious 
accidents owing to apparatus that can not safely be used 
unless great care is taken. The ladder and slide, for 
instance, unless carefully watched and duly protected is 
dangerous for small children. I would recommend that 
a pit be dug underneath this piece of apparatus so that in 
case a pupil falls he may not fall upon the hard ground 
and suffer serious injury. This pit which should be, say 
six feet in diameter with the post at its centre, should be 
filled with tannin or material that will remain soft and 
elastic throughout the season. Other apparatus upon 
which accidents of a serious kind are likely to occur should 
either be removed or made harmless. 

(3) The feature of the playgrounds which most needs 
immediate attention by the Board is that of proper surfac- 
ing. The ideal surface would, of course, be turf as in the 
public parks; but since this is impracticable, any surface 
will answer, that is of a soft and elastic character suitable 
for safe and hygienic play. A cemented, slabbed, stone 
paved, or coarse cindered surfacing is neither safe nor 
hygienic and should be avoided wherever possible or practi- 
cable. Until some more satisfactory method of surfacing 
is devised, I would recommend that a further trial be made 
of tannin bark as in the Morton Street playground. This, 
IT am told, has been in most respects reasonably satisfac- 
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tory. Much of the cemented and all of the Belgian block 
pavement—as in the South 8th Street playground, for ex- 
ample—should be removed and the ground properly sur- 
faced. 

(4) All playground apparatus before being taken down 
and put away for the winter should be not only carefully 
inventoried as in “good” condition, etc., but all necessary 
repairs should be made at once before the apparatus is 
stored for the winter. We were caught this year with a 
great deal of repair work that could not be done in the 
short. time elapsing between the close of the schools, June 
30th, and the opening of the playgrounds, July 8th. Dur- 
ing the fall and winter season repair work can be done 
more advantageously and economically than under the 
forced conditions of the first week in July. No one feels 
these delays and inconveniences so much as the playground 
instructors who are put to their utmost, under any condi- 
tions, to organize the various sports and activities that at- 
tend the opening days of the term. 

(5) Some more thorough system of requisitioning sup- 
plies should be inaugurated than is now employed. It can- 
not, of course, be determined in all instances what the 
actual demand for supplies will be in any given playground; - 
but an approximation can be made that is close enough so 
that no essential thing, such, for instance, as basket balls, 
shall be lacking on the first day of the session. Instruct- 
ors are appointed for specific duties; if these duties can- 
not be performed on account of delay in receiving appa- 
ratus or supplies there is a waste of time and money that 
might be avoided. The supervisor of playgrounds, in my 
opinion, should make up tentatively his next year’s requisi- 
tion directly after inventorying the supplies to be put away ; 
and while the needs of the situation are fresh in his mind. 
He should not put it off until the beginning of another year. 

(6) As to the various games, sports and _ activities 
offered in the playgrounds, I am of the opinion that it would 
be well to discontinue those which are least attractive, 
and to extend others which seem to be more attractive and 
which have not been fully developed. For illustration, I 
doubt whether in many playgrounds it is worth while to 
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spend much if any time with clubs, dumb-bells, or other 
gymnastic or calisthenic exercises which to many boys are 
uninteresting and, hence, very likely to be unprofitable. 
Whenever, of course, there is a sufficient number of boys 
who are interested in calisthenics, let such a class be 
formed; but let it be maintained only so long as it is popu- 
lar and well attended. In the case of boys who positively 
dislike clubs, dumb-bells and similar exercises, by all means 
let them be excused and the exercises omitted from the 
day’s program. To insist upon having the same exercises 
in all playgrounds for the sake of uniformity is not in my 
opinion important. 

In the case of girls, I am told by teachers that there is 
nothing more popular than kitchen gardening, which is a 
species of housekeeping, and includes such ordinary duties . 
as setting the dinner table, washing dishes, laundering, 
cleaning rooms, including floor scrubbing, etc. If, it is 
true, as stated, that little girls love to do these things 
under the pleasurable conditions of playmate association in 
the school playgrounds, by all means let them get the train- 
ing. What can be more useful than to make the ordinarily 
disagreeable duttes of housework pleasurable! ~Complaint 
has been made to me by several teachers in girls’ play- 
grounds that the opportunities offered have not been ade- 
quate and that ‘suitable supplies have been lacking. 

Without going into further details, I am convinced by 
my personal inspection of the playgrounds, that, as Super- 
visor Warden has often said, we are still in the infancy of 
the playground movement. Its opportunities for enlarge-— 
ment and improvement are still legion. 


MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


I am indebted to Mr. Eli Pickwick, Jr., Supervisor of 
Manual Training, for the following resumé of the progress 
made in the manual and industrial training movement in 
the city of Newark, combined with a brief statement of its 
present condition and outlook: 


The opening this year of the splendidly equipped shops 
of our two new high schools marks the culmination of a 
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movement that had its beginning when the first manual 
training lessons were given in Newark, fifteen years ago. 
In September, 1897, a manual training center was opened 
in each of the following schools: Oliver Street, Summer 
Avenue, Thirteenth Avenue, and Washington Street. To 
these centres the eighth grade boys came for a weekly 
lesson in the then new subject of manual training. From 
this starting point the work has developed in two directions ; 
down through the grades till it joins hands with the activi- 
ties of the kindergarten, and up through the high school 
till it takes hold of the work of the engineering school or 
of actual industrial life. 

Extending, as it does, over so many years of a pupil’s 
life, manual training has for any one student an ever chang- 
ing significance. In the beginning of his school life, it 
comes to him offering new ways of self-expression and new 
stimuli to his imagination. It helps him to picture in a 
concrete form what his active imagination conceives; or 
to produce in miniature, forms that have made an impres- 
sion on his mind. Later on, manual training develops his 
technical skill, increases his knowledge of materials and 
processes, and cultivates habits of system, order, and cleanli- 
ness. Throughout the entire period of what has been called 
“from the infancy to the old age of childhood,’ and which 
ends somewhere in our lower grammar grades, the con- 
structions made, whether the material be paper, cardboard, 
cord, raffa, wood, or metal, are those that give play to his 
imagination and observation, and reflect in his own doing 
the thought of the world in which he lives. In these grades, 
then, we make out of paper and cardboard, houses and 
barns, tables and chairs, wagons, automobiles, and trolley 
cars; out of wood, we make more substantial toys—wagons 
with wheels that will turn, windmills that will spin in the 
breeze, and animals that will nod their heads and _ flick 
their tails. 

At the dawning of the period of adolescence, which has 
been aptly called the “infancy of maturity,’ and which we 
encounter in the upper grammar grades, the spirit of man- 
ual training changes to fit the changing needs of the pupil. 
While we may even at this time make a toy to gfimulate a 
keener insight into the detail of the mechanics involved, or 
to encourage a closer and more exact observation of the 
thing copied in miniature, yet we must here begin to lay 
the foundation for the activities of the adult period. 

Beginning with our seventh year, particular attention 
is given to technique of tool handling. Each tool ts studied 
and used in the way an artisan would handle the same tool. 
Each process is made a shop, or trade, process and the 
sharp, clean technique of the master at his trade is held up 
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as a pattern worth while copying. The relation of the 
working drawing to the finished construction is continu- 
ally emphasized. In our seventh year are made simple 
models that involve a characteristic use of the common 
wood-working tools together with a like characteristic use 
of a very few metal-working tools. Attention is called to 
the difference or similarity of the processes used in getting 
a desired result in wood or in metal, as for example, in 
gluing and soldering; or in fastening with nails or screws, 
and fastening with rivets. 


In the first half of -the eighth year pupils are given a 
series of simple electrical appliances instead of the com- 
mon household articles, with the result that there has been 
quite as much enthusiasm. over making the battery, switch- 
board, telegraph instrument, and electrical engine, as there 
was previously over making the footstool, salt box, or coat 
hanger. To the 8A boys there is offered the opportunity 
of devoting an entire term to one larger construction in- 
stead of several smaller ones. Results along this line have 
been very satisfactory as the well made taborets, small 
writing desks, costumers, tables, and chairs have borne 
witness. The material for these larger pieces has been 
furnished at the boys’ own expense and quite without dis- 
sent or complaint. Considerable “group work” also has 
been done, resulting in the construction of pieces of furni- 
ture for the school in which the shop is located, er for the 
regular class room to which the boys belong. 


The Boys’ Industrial school, under the efficient leader- 
ship of Mr. Dougan, has had a very successful year. Stu- 
dents very soon after entering have seemed to catch the 
“spirit of work” that pervades the school. The work in all 
departments has been very direct and purposeful; there 
has been something to do for every one, and every one 
belonging to the school has worked with determination to 
do his part. A great many of the boys trained in and 
graduated from this school would like to continue further 
their study and work along lines in which they are specially 
interested. Such pupils cannot now be accommodated, 
because of lack of room. If properly housed and equipped, 
this school would develop easily into an industrial, or voca- 
tional, school of a grade equal to a full grammar school, 
with two years of high school work in addition. Working 
as it does, in perfect harmony with the leaders of indus- 
try, with the trades’ unions, and with parents, this school 
would be better able than any other school to conduct “con- 
tinuation” or “part time” industrial classes in addition to 
its regular work as now laid out. 
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The most important advance made during the present 
year has been in the development of high school facilities 
for manual training. The close of the year finds the shops 
of the East Side Commercial and Manual Training high 
school fully equipped, and those of the Central Commercial 
and Manual Training high school nearly so. With the 
shops in these schools fully equipped, we can now offer 
to our high school pupils courses in hand work, involving 
the use of a large variety of materials, tools, and processes 
related to industrial and engineering life, and thus fit them 
to continue like work in engineering schools; or it will be 
possible to plan and carry into effect special industrial 
courses that look toward fitting such pupils as do not expect 
to go into the engineering schools for direct entrance into 
‘the industrial life of our city.} Such courses mean that not 
only must a large share of time be given to shop work but 
that the drawing (both freehand and mechanical), the 
science, and the mathematics, must be taught with special 
bearing on engineering and industry. Moreover, it ought 
to be possible to enter into relationship with the indus- 
tries and trades that employ apprentices, and to make 
arrangements by which these apprentices may be allowed 
to attend school, while under pay, and there receive in- 
struction in the mathematics, drawing, and science, re- 
quired in such industries or trades. Arrangements could 
be made to give instruction to such classes, say between 
three and six o’clock in the afternoon, or at any other 
times convenient to the shop. 


At the Normal school, we have not been able to do as 
much work as we should, on account of extremely large 
classes, limited amount of time, meagre equipment, and 
lack of facilities for handling so many pupils. When the 
new normal school building is completed, these faults will 
doubtless be remedied. 


The work accomplished in our evening industrial schools 
reached this year a higher mark of excellence than ever 
before. The mechanical drawing was exceptionally good 
in technique, was taught with the definiteness of purpose 
that characterizes a modern drafting room, and was as 
diversified in subject matter as the vocational interests of 
the pupils. The shop work appealed to both kinds of 
pupils, namely, those interested in a general way in manual 
training, and also those who desired through additional 
study and work to make their evenings advance them along 
the lines of their chosen trade or vocation. In whatever 
we have done, our aim has been to teach the trade processes 
involved after the most approved practice of the best work- 
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ers in that trade. Our policy for the coming year will be 
still further to assist the young men who come to our 
evening school shops and drafting rooms to better their 
vocational conditions. 


The manual training department in all its branches is in 
a good, healthy, growing condition, and is ready to make 
advances during the coming year along any lines that give 
promise of making it of greater use to our city. 


THE BOYS INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


This school has completed the second year of its exist- 
ence with gratifying results. Organized as an experiment, 
located in a district which, as experience has shown, neither 
has in the past nor is likely in the future to furnish many 
pupils, housed in a building that is far from being perma- 
nently suitable, the school has nevertheless been able to sur- 
mount all these difficulties. Not only have classes been full, 
but a waiting list of considerable size has existed through- 
out the year. 

The following facts will be found to be of interest in this 
connection : 


Statistics of Enrollment, Attendance, etc., in the Boys’ 
Industrial School, for the Year 1911-12 


Total Average Average Per cent. of Average 
enrollment enrollment attendance attendance age of pupils 


IQTI-12 180 126 117 93. 15 yrs. 4 mos, 


Of the 129 pupils on roll January, 1912, the nationality 
of whose parents was taken, there were: German, 63; 
American, 27; Jewish, 17; Italian, 11; English, 5; Irish, 3; 
Scotch, 2; Colored, 1, An inquiry into the occupation of 
parents showed that they were mostly mechanics. Only 
four of the whole number of pupils reside in the district in 
which the school is located. A careful study of the situa- 
tion as relates to the residence of pupils goes to show that 
seventy-five per cent. live in the district bounded by High 
Street, City Line, South Orange Avenue, and Avon Ave- 
nue. Pupils were received from thirty different schools, 
but the majority from the Fourteenth Avenue, Fifteenth 
Avenue, Eighteenth Avenue, South Eighth Street, and 
South Tenth Street schools. Pupils were admitted from 
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the highest three of the grammar school grades, but chiefly 
from the sixth grade. Five pupils admitted were under 
fourteen years of age, and nine were over seventeen years 
of age. Two were admitted directly from high schools of 
the city. 

There has been no change in the course of study from the 
outline printed in last year’s report. The director of the 
school, Mr. James E. Dougan, is strongly in favor of adding 
two years of post graduate work for all who wish to con- 
tinue their study beyond what is now provided. Several 
of the present graduating class are anxious to return, be- 
lieving that a further continuance of their studies will better 
fit them for a successful career in mechanical pursuits. The 
only serious objection to extending the facilities-of the 
school as recommended by the director will be the possible 
interference with the work of pupils in the lower grades of 
the Boys’ Industrial school. The school has already reached 
its maximum capacity; it is impossible, so far as I now see, 
to provide further accommodations in the same building; 
but if it were possible, I am disposed to believe it desirable 
for the present at least to stick to the original purpose of a 
school of an industrial type to take the place of the highest 
three grammar school grades. The addition of two advanced 
erades to the Boys’ Industrial school has a great deal to 
commend it, provided such addition were possible without 
curtailing the number of lower grade pupils who could be 
admitted, or without impairing the efficiency of their in- 
struction. With the erection of a new school building, 
which is recommended, the question of extending the course 
of study will be pertinent and important. 


Need of a New Building for the Boys’ Industrial 
School 


As stated above, the present school building is not located 
in the district where its pupils reside; the result is loss of 
pupils’ time in coming and going. It is now necessary to 
conduct the school in two different buildings, which is ob- 
jectionable. The shop building contains fewer rooms than 
are needed, and these are not large enough for the perform- 
ance of the various lines of work that the course of study 
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prescribes. To carry on successfully two kinds of work 
in a space scarcely large enough for one, is not only difficult 
but it is not economical. The progress of pupils is delayed 
and the efficiency of the teachers greatly impaired by over- 
crowded conditions, At the present time the school suffers 
great inconvenience by lack of a teachers’ room and suitable 
cloakrooms; also by lack of a stock room and suitable wash 
rooms ; also by lack of a pupils’ lunch room. It is impossible 
to keep the shops in proper condition under such circum- 
stances. The wonder to me is that despite all the drawbacks 
mentioned the work of the school has gone on so success- 
fully. It illustrates again the old maxim that “As is the 
teacher, so is the school;” in other words, that the physi- 
cal conditions are of vastly less importance in the process 
of education than the mental, or spiritual, conditions. The 
spirit of joy, ambition, and effort that characterizes this 
school is well worth a visit to witness. | 


Size, Character. and Location of New Building 


To meet future demands as well as to accommodate prop- 
erly the school we now have, a building should ~be erected 
to accommodate not less than four hundred. This would 
require that it contain at least eight shops, eight class 
rooms, two drawing rooms, an auditorium, and a gymna- 
sium. The building should be plain in appearance, of mill 
construction, and so designed as to admit a maximum of 
light. The location should be in the district where a 
majority of the pupils reside who now attend; that is, in 
the district bounded by High Street on the east and City 
Line on the west; and between South Orange Avenue and 
Avon Avenue on the north and south respectively. 


It will be interesting to know that graduates of the 
Boys’ Industrial school are eagerly sought for by our best 
manufacturing concerns and that all have been immediately 
placed in good positions. In the two classes already gradu- 
ated, there were fifty-two boys, all of whom are employed 
in mechanical work at wages twenty-five per cent. to 
seventy-five per cent. higher than is generally paid to other 
boys who are not graduates of this school. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PLAYGROUND EXHIBITION 
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Faculty and Compensation 


Our experience in establishing this school on a sound 
basts has abundantly proved that its success is largely, if 
not altogether, due to the employment as teachers of men 
who have served as apprentices at the work they teach as 
well as to their technical qualifications and personality. 
Inasmuch as the men are few who possess these qualifica- 
tions—usually high-salaried men in their several trades— 
it is only reasonable that their compensation should be in 
keeping with what is demanded of them. In any readjust- 
ment of salary schedules that may be made, this school 
should certainly be among the first considered. 


GIRLS’ INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


The time is ripe, in my judgment, to establish a Girls’ 
Industrial school in the city of Newark. The Boys’ In- 
dustrial school, opened two years ago as .an experiment, 
has fully established its usefulness. A. girls’ school, if 
inaugurated along similar lines, can not fail to attain equal 
success. 

The reasons for not bringing this matter to your attention 
earlier have been chiefly two: (a) to give ample opportunity 
for the public as well as the Board to become convinced 
through the success of the Boys’ Industrial school of the 
benefit to be derived by means of education of this special 
nature, and (b) because the building I had in mind to 
recommend for this purpose, the State Street building, had 
to be devoted temporarily to the use of classes for defective 
children and for the overflow of pupils from the Seventh 
Avenue school. The probability, however, that by the 
end of the current school year, if not sooner, the Normal 
school will be removed to its new quarters on Belleville 
and Fourth Avenues, leaving the present Washington Street 
school building unoccupied, or but partially occupied, leads 
me to bring up the matter at this time. 

The demand for a school of this kind for girls fourteen 
to sixteen years of age, who are about to enter upon a 
vocation, scarcely needs to be discussed. All the arguments 
heretofore used to justify the establishment of a Boys’ In- 
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dustrial school apply with equal force to training of a 
similar kind for girls. Under present ‘social and industrial 
conditions many girls, as well as boys, are compelled at an 
early age to work for a living. To enable them to make 
a better start by having had some vocational preparation in 
school is a duty which society owes to itself as well as to 
them. Education, like mercy, to quote Shakespeare, “is 
twice blessed; it blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes.” The city of Newark will be the gainer if any con- 
siderable number of its girls are put in the way of inde- 
pendent bread winning and _ self-respecting employment 
through the agency of its schools. 

Should a vocational school for girls be established in 
Newark, the same care should be exercised, as in the case of 
the Boys’ Industrial school, that is; to have the work of the 
school closely related to the kind of employment that our 
Newark girls of fourteen to sixteen years of age will be 
likely to enter when they leave school. In such a school girls 
should be taught first of all how to take care of their health, 
for physical well-being is a prime factor in vocational effici- 
ency ; hence, physical exercises should be given in order to 
promote general healthfulness; to correct results of bad 
habits or constitutional weakness, to invigorate and to tone 
up the system, and to afford recreational amusement. They 
should be taught to buy, to prepare, and to properly serve 
food; to select and to purchase fabrics; to make and to 
care for garments and household furnishings in order that 
the home may be kept appropriately attractive. They should 
be carefully tested to find out the line of effort along which 
lies the greatest efficiency of each individual, and should 
be trained in that particular vocation which seems to offer 
to the individual the greatest personal gratification, useful- 
ness, and financial reward. 

In such a school, the course of study will need to include 
English, arithmetic, civics, hygiene and physical training, 
art as related to the home and to industries, garment mak- 
ing, hand and machine work, and millinery—constructive 
and decorative. Besides three or four rooms to be de- 
voted to general subjects as language, arithmetic, and draw- 
ing, the special rooms needed will be: 
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A gymnasium indoors and a playground out-of-doors. 
The latter would be especially valuable in a girls’ vocational 
school. The employments are so largely of a sedentary 
character, that there is needed some place for recreational 
enjoyment during recesses and the noon intermission, mak- 
ing it unnecessary for pupils to get their exercise and recre- 
ation by going out upon the streets. 

A room for applied arts including millinery work. The 
arts, other than millinery, to be taught will depend upon 
an investigation to be made of the demand for girls’ labor 
in the city of Newark, its kind and extent. 

A kitchen with small dining room and pantry. The course 
of study in cooking will of necessity be more thorough 
and extended than that given in the grammar schools, hav- 
ing in view the fitting of girls to take charge of food prepa- 
ration in schools, hospitals, hotels, restaurants, and homes. 

A room for sewing and garment making. This should 
be large enough to accommodate a class at the tables and 
have besides space for a half dozen foot-power and a half 
dozen electric-power machines. 

To properly equip such a school with all the special feat- 
ures as detailed above would cost about two thousand 
($2,000) dollars. A school so equipped, running at its full 
capacity, would accommodate six classes of girls—about one 
hundred and fifty in all—and there would be needed a teach- 
ing force of two academic teachers and four special teach- 
ers. I sincerely hope that the Board may find it possible 
during the coming year to make a beginning at least in 
organizing such a school: 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND HELP 


-It is coming to be thought the duty of the school not 
only to prepare boys and girls for their vocational career 
but to guide them in its selection and to help them to se- 
cure employment on leaving school. Ina certain manner and 
to a limited extent, work of this kind is now being done in 
all the schools of the city, elementary as well as high. 
The Boys’ Industrial school, however, being limited in 
numbers and preparing more definitely than do the other 
schools for a particular career, has been able to assist all 
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its graduates in securing desirable positions immediately up- 
on their leaving school. The high schools should be able 
by equal effort and similar methods to place all their com- 
mercial and technical graduates in desirable positions. 

But there is another and larger class of boys and girls 
who have not fitted themselves in school for special kinds 
of employment, for whom it is much harder on leaving 
school—grammar school or high school—to choose a career 
or to find suitable employment of any kind whatever. It 
is often, if not usually, the case that boys and girls accept 
the first employment offered, without much reference to 
their taste, fitness, or capacity to meet its requirements. This 
leads of necessity to numerous misfits, discouragements, and 
wasted opportunities. Parents as well as employers. both 
disparage the schools on this account, not realizing that 
the mistake was perhaps their own because of not sooner 
recognizing the boy’s or the girl’s native bent, or capacity. 
Naturally, not every boy is fitted for clerical work in an 
office, and not every girl is fitted for a sales clerk in a 
store. In the absence of proper vocational guidance on the 
part of those who best know the strong and.the weak points 
in the youth’s qualifications, the mistake is madesand the 
consequent readjustment becomes necessary. Loss of time 
results, since it may require several readjustments before 
the youth at last finds his suitable place in the world of 
commerce or industry or trade. 

One thing is becoming more and more patent to careful 
observers of the trend of affairs at the present day, namely, 
that the schools should better adapt themselves to supplying 
the needed workers in the various fields of productive enter- | 
prise and business activity. Already changes have been 
wrought in the schools by the introduction of vocational 
studies and occupations of many diverse kinds; it remains 
to go a step farther and to bridge the gap that too often 
exists between the teacher and the employer, the school and 
the factory, or store. The plan herein outlined is based on 
the following assumptions: 

(1) That employers in a rapidly growing city like New- 
ark will need for some time at least all the young people who 
leave the schools. 
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(2) That in order to promote the child’s interests, as 
well as those of the employer, the instruction given in the 
schools should connect as closely as possible with the de- 
mands of the employer. 

(3) That a knowledge on the part of the school of what 
are the particular needs of the employer is necessary for 
the teacher’s guidance. | 

(4) That in order to make an intelligent choice of a 
vocation the essential facts relating to each vocation should 
be accessible to parent, teacher, and child as well as to all - 
others who are likely to be called upon to assist in making 
the selection. 

(5) That in order to ascertain these facts some suita- 
ble agency must be employed whose function it shall be 
to secure the necessary information from as many sources as 
possible, publish and distribute the same to all parties 
interested, and in general act as a medium between the 
party seeking suitable employment and the would-be em- 
ployer. 

Time and experience will no doubt be required to perfect 
a comprehensive plan complete in all its details. The end 
sought, however, is of such immediate and pressing im- 
portance that it may well receive the favorable consideration 
of all who stand in parental or quasi-parental relations to 
the children and youth of our city. 

That this agency or committee or bureau should be in- 
tegrally and officially connected with the schools arises from 
the following considerations: 

(1) The work of fitting children for their future careers 
begins in the schools. Teachers, perhaps, more than others 
are in a,position to assist the child by studying his personal 
characteristics and guiding him along right lines. 

(2) The teacher stands in law and by common consent 
in a parental relation toward the child; and not toward a 
single child but impartially toward every child brought 
under his tuition. Parents, therefore, may justly and rea- 
sonably expect that the teacher above all others, except 
those perhaps who stand in blood relationship to their off- 
spring, will use his best efforts to serve the child’s interests. 
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(3) The teacher needs to possess all the information 
ascertained by the agency, committee, or bureau in order to 
shape his instruction toward some definite end. The pos- 
session by the teacher of such intimate knowledge of the 
outside world, its activities, ideals, aims, and requirements, 
cannot fail to react beneficially on the instruction and train- 
ing he will thereby be able to give. The lack of definite 
information of what the world outside the school definitely 
requires of youth when they cease to attend school, is the 
weak spot in school systems of the present day. 

(4) Another consideration of scarcely less importance, 
especially at the beginning, is the probable economy in hav- 
ing this agency or bureau a part of the school system, 
because most of the work can be distributed among a large 
number of persons and without any additional cost other 
than for printing, postage, and a few incidental items of 
expenditure. 

Assuming that as is agreeable to the Board to inaugurate 
work of this nature, I would propose the following plan: 

(1) The adoption of a resolution favoring its trial, and 
the appointment of a committee, or sub-committee, of the 
Board to administer its details. % 

(2) ‘The selection by said committee, or sub-committee, 
of five directors, to consist of a representative of the high 
schools, of the Boys’ Industrial school, of the grammar 
schools, together with the supervisor of manual training and 
one of the assistant superintendents. The board of direct- 
ors should have power to appoint a clerk to whom some ad- 
ditional allowance should be paid to compensate for extra 
and out-of-school services. Whatever other clerical or 
stenographic assistance might be required could doubtless be 
provided for in the city superintendent’s office without cost. 

The expense of the first year’s trial I should estimate as 
follows: for clerk hire, $250; for printing, $100; for post- 
age, $50; for other items, $50; total, $450. 

In making this low estimate I am assuming that much of 
the circular printing may be done in the Boys’ Industrial 
school. So, also, the distribution of circulars and booklets 
may be made through the regular channels of the superin- 
tendent’s office without any additional cost. 
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At the end of a year it will be shown whether the project 
is a worthy one and whether the plan herein suggested needs 
to be radically amended. To those who are familiar with 
the conditions that exist in foreign countries and the means 
already undertaken by a few American cities to solve this 
important but intricate problem, I am sure this recommenda- 
tion will strongly appeal. 


NEWARK INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 


Tor a period of two weeks—May 13th to 25th, 1912—an 
Industrial Exposition was held in the First Regiment 
Armory under the auspices of the Newark Board of Trade. 
The Board of Education, having been invited to make an 
exhibit, cordially accepted. Owing to the small amount 
of space allotted, it was thought best by the board to con- 
fine its exhibits to a few schools. These schools were: 


High schools 
Barringer high school (manual training department). 
Central Commercial and Manual Training high school. 
East Side Commercial and Manual Training high school. 
Technical schools 
Fawcett Drawing school (evening technical). 
Boys’ Industrial school. 
Evening high schools (industrial) 
Bergen Street evening high school. 


The chief aim of the Newark public schools industrial 
exhibit was to show those phases only of school work that 
have a direct bearing on the industrial life of the city. 
The problems selected from our day school work fairly 
showed in epitome what our girls and boys are doing along 
the following lines: 

Sewing—both hand and machine, with emphasis on 
the application of the various stitches used in structural and 
decorative needlework to the problems of making and caring 
for clothing and household fabrics. 


Cooking—prominence being given to the study of food, 
ingredients—their special function in repairing the waste 
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of animal tissue and keeping the body fit for its work— 
and the preparation and serving of a simple meal. 

Drawing and design—with emphasis on proportion, color, 
fitness of form to function, things which make for beauty 
and its appreciation, the application of design to leather and 
textile fabrics, all with accent on their relation to the home. 

Constructive work—in wood and metal, giving promi- 
nence to the fundamental processes that underlie all work 
in these two groups of. activities. 

All of the above work is closely related to the problems 
of making, keeping, and beautifying the home than which 
there is no more important industry in Newark or any 
other city. 

Boys’ Industrial school. The exhibit of our Boys’ In- 
dustrial school pointed to the new thought in education 
which concerns itself with finding a pupil’s special aptitude 
and then directing him toward that vocation for which 
his native powers seem best to fit him. In this school the 
academic and industrial work are so co-ordinated that one 
supplements and strengthens the other. A pupil comes 
to this school because he has an aptitude for mechanical 
things; the school then endeavors to find out what type of 
mechanical work he is best fitted for—wood work, metal 
work, electric wiring, printing, or mechanical drafting—so 
that when he leaves the school he may be recommended to 
the proper employer. 

venting school work. ‘The evening schools exhibit indi- 
cated that we are trying to make the work really helpful 
to men who are engaged during the day in the several trades. 
Our cabinet work has been carried on after the most ap- 
proved trade fashion; the plumbers, tinsmiths, sheet metal 
workers, and machinists have had opportunity of advancing 
themselves along their chosen lines through the study of 
the mathematics and drafting belonging to their trade, as 
well as through the concrete study of more advanced prob- 
lems in construction than they were able to get in their 
respective shops. 


Fawcett Drawing school. The exhibit from this school 
showed but a few specimens to illustrate each of the many 
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types of activities in which this school is engaged, such as 
pictorial illustration, design, stencil work, wood block print- 
ing, leather tooling, craft work in wood and metal, wax 
modeling for jewelers, jewelry design and construction, 
mechanical and architectural drafting and structural steel 
construction. Each subject is taught by one high in the 
practice of his profession, and the spirit of industry is evi- 
dent in the output of the several departments. The aim is 
to make everything that is done pre-eminently practical, 
and to do, through love of creating, things as fine as are 
ever done in the great world of industry through desire for 
financial reward. 

An effort was made to show in as compact space as 
possible samples of the various kinds of work done under 
regular conditions in the above schools during the year. In 
no instance was a piece of work specially prepared for the 
exhibit. The models shown were the exclusive work of 
pupils and were intended to illustrate the course of study. 
The exhibit was inspected by a great many people and 
elicited highly favorable comments from educational experts, 
as well as from citizens in general. If the opportunity is 
ever given for a general school exhibit, it is suggested that 
not less than ten times the space occupied on this occasion 
will be needed. 

The value from an educational standpoint of occasional 
public exhibits of the work done by the schools, can ‘scarcely 
be overestimated. That few people have any adequate notion 
of what the schools are actually doing was shown more than 
once by the questions asked by visitors at the Exposition 
and their comments upon the answers given. Many of our 
most intelligent citizens were free to admit that they had 
never suspected even, that work of the kind shown had been 
done, or could be done, by pupils in the schools. The work 
of the Boys’ Industrial school, in particular, received much 
praise. All of the exhibits were, in my judgment, highly 
meritorious and indicated that the schools are working not 
only with a good degree of interest and enthusiasm, but 
along right lines. The beginnings made in the high schools, 
particularly in the Barringer and in the East Side high 
schools, of industrial and crafts work deserve great credit. 
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Owing to the recent opening of the Central Commercial and 
Manual Training high school (February 1, 1912), it was, of 
course, impossible for it to submit many finished exhibits. 
The Bergen Street evening high school showed some par- 
ticularly fine work. As was to be expecteed, the Fawcett 
Drawing (technical) school was able to show the most 
advanced work, some of it of surprising excellence. Praise 
is due Mr. Pickwick, Supervisor of Manual Training, and 
his efficient staff of assistants for the admirable manner 
in which the exhibit was organized and installed. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


Fight years ago—in September, 1904—by resolution of 
the board of education adopted unanimously upon recom- 
mendation by the city superintendent, physical training was 
made an essential part of the elementary school curriculum. 
Prior to that date sporadic efforts had been made by a few 
principals to introduce into their own schools certain limited 
forms of physical exercise. A few had purchased with 
school moneys, supplemented by their own contributions, a 
few pieces of simple apparatus which had been set*up in the 
basement. The Barringer high school, opened five years 
earlier, was without a gymnasium other than a fairly good 
sized basement room equipped with a few pieces of floor 
apparatus. The ceiling of the basement was too low for the 
use of any hanging apparatus. The use of this gymnasium 
was confined to girls of the junior and senior classes—less 
than one-third of the girls enrolled in the school. 

The resolution adopted by the board in 1904 provided for 
the appointment of a supervisor of physical training at a 
salary of $1,800 per annum. Two competitive examinations 
were held before a competent candidate could be found. 
Mr. Randall D. Warden was the candidate finally selected. 
He came to Newark with ripe experience obtained in the 
New York City schools. With no one to help him, he set 
energetically to work, and before the end of the year had a 
fairly good working system. Principals and teachers took 
hold of the work with eagerness, as well as with pleasure, 
realizing its great importance and anxious to see it succeed. 
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The result has been that there are now fifteen gymnasiums 
in the elementary schools and one in each of the three high 
schools—eighteen gymnasiums altogether. Mr. Warden has 
two special teachers to assist him in his work of supervision 
and there are seventeen employed in gymnasiums, all highly 
trained in the work and selected by examination from many 
applicants. Such has been the remarkable progress of the 
department during the last eight years. 

It has appeared at times, I know, to some of the board, 
that too rapid progress is being made and that the expense 
for new gymnasiums, as well as for maintenance, is in- 
creasing too fast. The answer to this is that there has been 
no complaint on the part of citizens or taxpayers, either as 
to the cost of construction or the additional cost of main- 
tenance. There are, of course, a few citizens and taxpayers 
who deplore any addition to the tax levy for any cause 
whatever; but the remarkable characteristic of the Ameri- 
can people, and particularly the people of Newark, is the 
willingness with which they readily consent to be taxed for 
the support of whatever seems to be needed to make the 
schools as efficient as they should be as institutions for train- 
ing in good citizenship. 

The rapid growth of the physical training department has 
been facilitated, also, because of the fact that no school 
activity is more popular among the pupils themselves. Girls, 
as well as boys, share this feeling. Many pupils would be 
glad to spend a considerable part of their time in the gym- 
nasium; few care to be excused. It is unfortunate, as it 
seems to me, that the pressure of work in other branches 1s 
so great as to make it necessary to limit the time spent in 
the gymnasium to one hour per week. By lengthening 
somewhat the school day, a policy that may some time be 
generally adopted, it will be possible to give pupils more 
time for the gymnasium without unduly crowding other 
studies. 


RESULTS OF RECENT POSTURE TESTS 


As recently as May of the present year a test called a 
“posture test” was given to upwards of 40,000 boys and girls 
to determine their characteristic faults in standing and in 
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sitting. The test was not of the usual physical examination 
type, but rather a test to determine marked divergencies 
from proper symmetrical development, as: (a) head held 
down, (b) neck pushed forward, (c) round shoulders, (d) 
one shoulder higher than the other, (e) hollows in front of 
shoulder blades, (f) hollow chest, (g) sway back, (/) 
curved back, (7) pelvis pushed forward, (j) one hip higher 
than the other, etc, 

The results of this investigation are extremely interesting 
and suggestive. They show that unsymmetrical develop- 
ment is the rule rather than the exception. They suggest 
that whatever the cause, or causes, we cannot be too alert 
in detecting them nor exercise too great haste in remedying 
them if possible. 

Supervisor Warden’s chief deduction from these tests is: 
that pupils are kept too long at a time in cramped positions 
in the school room; and hence, that more time should be 
given to recess, preferably an out-of-doors recess. What- 
ever the cause, or causes, may be for these incipient de- 
formities, radical measures should at once be taken to cor- 
rect them before they become fixed habits or permanent 
deformities. In the absence as yet of any complete Summary 
of the facts of the investigation, I shall be obliged to defer 
specific recomendation. 


NEXT ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE PHYSICAL TRAINING ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


To be held in Newark, March 26-29, 1913 


Through the activity and efforts of Supervisor Warden, 
the next annual meeting of the above association of physical 
training teachers will be held at the Central Commercial 
and Manual Training high school in this city next March. 

The meeting will be valuable inasmuch as it will bring 
together the leading physical training instructors from all 
parts of the United States for mutual discussion. What 
inferences may be drawn from a “posture test” such as that 
described above, what remedies are at hand to correct in- 
cipient deformities when discovered, and a score of other 
matters affecting the welfare of children will be discussed 
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at length by competent and expert authorities. The great 
progress already made in Newark will be given another for- 
ward impulse. 

Supervisor Warden deserves great credit for prevailing 
upon the National Association to come here. An oppor- 
tunity will be afforded to the Newark teachers and to the 
citizens of Newark generally to show how good hosts we 
are on an occasion of this kind. It will further give us an 
opportunity to have our physical training work criticized 
and its value appraised. It is intended that the inspection 
of the work done in our gymnasiums and regular classes 
will be an important part of the program for one session of 
the meeting at least. . 


CO-OPERATION OF SCHOOLS WITH THE FREE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Through the unceasing activity of its able and scholarly 
librarian, Mr. John Cotton Dana, the Newark Free Public 
Library has done much in the past ten years to promote the 
habit of good reading among school children. It opened 
in the new library building on the ground floor a Children’s 
Room with about 8,000 volumes of very carefully selected 
books for young people. Of these it publishes a convenient 
list, 1,656 different titles. The room is open on school days 
from 12 to 6; on Saturdays from 9 to 9:30; on holidays 
from 9 to 6; during vacations from 2:30 to 6. Since this 
room was opened 54,464 different children under high 
school age have taken out cards to borrow books, and 17,000 
different children now make use of it and borrow from it to 
take home to read nearly 70,000 books each year, besides 
borrowing another 70,000 from branch libraries. 

Soon after this room was opened the library began to give 
teachers an opportunity to borrow small libraries for their 
school rooms to use as they saw fit. These libraries include 
usually 40 or 50 volumes. They are sent to school rooms 
at the library’s expense; are inspected frequently ; books in 
them are changed from time to time if the teacher so wishes ; 
and they are brought back at the end of the term, also at the 
library’s expense. During the past eight years about 5,000 
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of these libraries have been sent out, a total of about 160,000 
books. More than a thousand different teachers have taken 
advantage of this opportunity to get good books for their 
pupils to use. Each teacher who borrows a library becomes 
in effect the librarian of a branch library. 


A few years ago the library opened on the ground floor, 
opposite the Children’s ‘Room, a School Department—a 
large room with tables and book cases. In this room is a 
teacher’s library, a carefully selected collection of 900 books 
on all the subjects in which teachers are chiefly interested— 
pedagogy, psychology and allied topics; copies of all the 
more important of recent text books as soon as published ; 
a model collection of 750 volumes of the best books for chil- 
dren, from which teachers choose the books they wish for 
their school room libraries; 4o of the best journals for 
teachers, educational and other; and a carefully selected 
library of reference books used by pupils in grades below 
the high school in studying special topics as teachers may 
direct. Here also is a collection called “A Thousand of the 
Most Interesting Books for Teachers” from which teachers 
may borrow for their own reading. A list of this collection 
has been published. Single poems, not found in the readers 
at hand, are often wanted by teachers for some special les- 
son. The library has multigraphed 100 different poems 
selected by teachers for this purpose and lends them in 
bundles of 25 copies as needed. About 3,000 are borrowed 
each year. In charge of this room is an assistant conver- 
sant with local school matters and with new books and the- 
ories in the field of education, who is also able to help in 
the choice of home reading and of books for the class room. 

In the Art Room, upstairs, the library has a collection of 
400,000 pictures, 40,000 of them conveniently and attract- 
ively mounted on cards, and all arranged alphabetically by 
the subjects which they illustrate. Samples of these pic- 
tures are always shown in the School Department and teach- 
ers now borrow about 45,000 of them each year. In this 
room are large pictures suitable for decorating the walls of 
school rooms and for illustrating or explaining class room 
work, a total of 800. They illustrate geography, geology, 
zoology, history, biography, design, and many other topics. 
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All are strongly mounted and bound. They are lent to 
teachers on request to be hung in school rooms for a week 
or a month. More than 300 teachers borrow for use in 
their school rooms nearly 2,500 of these larger pictures each 
year. Samples of these are always shown in the School 
Department. 

About ten years ago the library called attention to the 
lack, in schools, of interesting literature about Newark and 
New Jersey, and immediately began to collect such litera- 
ture and to promote its use. It published Mr. Urquhart’s 
“Short History of Newark,” which has now been approved 
by the Board of Education for school use. It issued many 
lists on the history of Newark and New Jersey, on the gov- 
ernment of Newark, and on many kindred topics. Interest 
in Newark affairs of all kinds grew rapidly. The library 
found it impossible to supply the demand for information 
about Newark and began to write and compile and mimeo- 
graph it in convenient form. It wrote up scores of such 
subjects as water supply, hospitals, paving, police depart- 
ment, fire department. Of these lists and leaflets the teach- 
ers use many thousand each year. 

The literature on Newark and New Jersey which the 
library gathered includes pamphlets, articles from maga- 
zines and from newspapers, pictures from all available 
sources—anything illustrating any phase of life in Newark, 
and, in particular, those phases of Newark life in which 
children should gain an interest while they are in school. 
This material is so alphabeted and indexed that it is easily 
available, mostly in vertical files in the School Department 
room, Of this material teachers and their pupils now bor- 
row about 4,000 different items in the course of a year. 

Largely as the result of the library’s promotion of the 
“Newark Study” idea, the Board of Education caused to 
be written, by Assistant Superintendent J. Wilmer Kennedy, 
and has published a Course of Study on Newark, a volume 
of 214 pages. This contains a very complete index, with 
references to sources of material, compiled by the library. 
With this book it is easy for a teacher not only to find New- 
ark topics for study, for recitation, for essays, etc., but also 
to direct pupils to sources of information. Parts of this 
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‘book are reprinted in large quantities as leaflets to lend 
to children ; additional leaflets similar to the above were pre- 
pared and published by the library. Newark is now better 
supplied for the study of its city life by the pupils in its 
schools than is any other city in the United States. 

Skill in the use of books and libraries is now considered an 
essential part of a teacher’s equipment. The Newark Nor- 
mal school is one of the first in the.country to give its pupils 
a regular course of instruction on this topic. The lessons 
are given at the library by members of the staff. When the 
course was first introduced five or six years ago, there was 
no text book on the subject. The members of the library 
staff compiled one—“‘A Course of Study for Normal School 
Pupils in the Use of a Library”—which has been used ever 
since, and has been taken as a guide for similar courses in 
many other cities. Pupils of the Normal school go to the 
library for twelve lessons and practice work and are marked 
on their efficiency. 

The library has just prepared a “Course for Normal 
School Pupils on Literature for Children,’ a volume of 
nearly 150 pages. ‘This course also it hopes to give to pu- 
pils in the Normal school in their second year. 

The library has placed collections of books for the use of 
pupils, teachers and the general public in several school 
buildings. These experiments have been fairly success- 
ful; but have all been tried under great disadvantages. Thus 
far it has been impossible for the Board of Education to 
keep so far ahead of the demand for school rooms that it 
could provide in any school building a room on the ground 
floor, which could be used as a branch library, not only for 
the pupils of the school, but for all the neighborhood. The 
increasing use of school buildings by the general public points 
plainly to the time when communities like Newark will find 
it wise to make of every school house not a recreation and 
public center only, but also a public library. 

In three new school buildings, completed in 1911, there 
are rooms set aside for libraries and so reserved by the prin- 
cipals in charge. In the Montgomery school, corner of Mont- 
goimery and Broome Streets, the room thus set aside is on 
the ground floor, entrance through the vestibule to the right 
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of main entrance to the building. Within a quarter mile 
radius of this room live 30,000 people. In the West Side 
school, West Side Park and Seventeenth Avenue, the library 
room is on the first floor, second door to the right in the 
front hall. The population of the vicinity is growing rapidly. 
At present 10,000 people live within a quarter mile radius. 
In the Ridge Street school, near Montclair Avenue, the 
library room is on the ground floor, third door to the right 
in the front hall. Population 10,000 within a quarter mile 
radius, and growing. The Ridge Street school is at least 
two miles from the main library building and a mile and a 
half from any branch library. 

In the new Cleveland school, Bergen Street and Seven- 
teenth Avenue, to be completed this fall, a room is to be 
reserved for a library. 

In the Barringer high school there is a library for lending 
and reference of 6,000 volumes. This has been built up in 
the past twelve years, at an expense to the public library of 
about $5,000, in accordance with the wishes of the principal 
and teachers in the school, until it is one of the best high 
school libraries in the country. A trained librarian in the 
pay of the Board,of Education has it in charge. It is very 
largely used. Rooms have been provided for similar libra- 
ries in the East Side and Central high schools. These rooms 
should be equipped with books, and suitable arrangements 
should be made with the public library for their. mainte- 
nance, for the addition each year of carefully selected vol- 
umes, and for their administration. Similar arrangements 
should be entered into in regard to the new Normal school, 
and the South Side high school. 

Libraries for a high school should be selected in accord- 
ance with the needs of principal and teachers; but the books 
should be purchased through the public library, and their 
cataloguing, annual renewal, binding and management 
should be put in the hands of the same institution. The 
public library is the community’s expert in this field and 
should, so far as proper, exercise its skill for the good of 
the whole educational system in the management of books 
owned by the public and used in all school buildings. All 
high school libraries which are the property of a single 
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school and are looked after by the schools themselves tend 
almost invariably, as experience shows, to deteriorate rap- 
idly. The books are not carefully looked after ; annual addi- 
tions are not made with care or certainty; the books pur- 
chased, many of them, go rapidly out of date. 

The best high schools in the country now guide the out- 
side reading of their pupils, making it as helpful as possible 
for general education and for the encouragement of the 
reading habit. 

The Barringer high school has been one of the most suc- 
cessful in the country in thus guiding the outside reading of 
its pupils. A list of books for the purpose—‘‘Reading for 
Pleasure and Profit’—prepared by members of the teach- 
ing staff, has long been used as the basis of prescribed read- 
ing for the pupils during the four years. In 1908, the public 
library printed this list in attractive form. The books on it 
were duplicated many times both in the High School Branch 
and at the Main Library, and they are very much used. 
Copies of this printed list were given to every pupil on en- 
tering the high school. He was instructed to keep it during 
his four years’ course and to use it as a guide in selecting 
the books read out of school hours on which he should make 
reports to his instructors. This list was found so useful 
that when the edition was exhausted, in I9gII, it was revised, 
enlarged, and printed by the library. This printed list is 
almost the only one of its kind that has ever been published 
for a high school. It has met with great approval from 
high schools in many other cities. It has been so success- 
ful at the Barringer that principals and teachers at the Cen- 
tral high school and the East Side high school are prepar- 
ing a similar list for their pupils, adapting it somewhat to 
the peculiar needs of those who are taking commercial or 
technical courses. The library will publish these new lists 
during the coming winter and will have on hand a supply of 
all the books named on the three lists. 

The Library building is an interesting place and children 
should be encouraged to visit it. It contains, besides the 
rooms already mentioned, a main lending room with 20,000 
volumes, a room for those interested in mechanical arts and 
inventions with 20,000 volumes, a storage building with 100,- 
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000 volumes, and museums of arts and science. These lat- 
ter are particularly attractive to young people. Any teacher 
can arrange to have any or all of her pupils personally con- 
ducted about the building by telephoning the hour when she 
wishes to send or bring them. 


CITY BOARD OF EXAMINERS RESTORED 


After a brief trial of one year only, the law abolishing 
city boards of examiners was repealed without opposition. 
The fact is that there was never any real demand for the 
abolition of city boards of examiners and the centralization 
of the licensing power in the hands of the state board of 
examiners. 

The almost universal practice of the larger cities of the 
Unnited States is to examine and license their own teachers, 
subject, of course, to whatever restrictions the state law may 
impose. Such from time immemorial, had been the New Jer- 
sey practice until a year ago when unexpectedly and with- 
out a hearing being given, city boards of examiners were 
abolished. The early resumption of the old regimé was 
facilitated by the difficulties and delays experienced by the 
state board of examiners, when they were suddenly called 
upon to assume the duties theretofore performed by city 
boards. 7 

No reasonable doubt can be entertained as to the wisdom 
of having the ultimate licensing power reside in the hands 
of a single board, to wit, the State Board of Education. This 
is the case now, as formerly, since local boards are required 
to submit their rules and regulations to the State Board of 
Education for its approval. The licenses that are issued, 
therefore, by local city boards are, in fact, issued under the 
actual as well as nominal authority and control of the State 
Board of Education. The rational grounds for preserving 
city boards of examiners were set forth in my last year’s re- 
port, and need not be repeated. [See pp. 147-151, Report 
for IQTT.} 

In order to secure an adequate supply of teachers, it has 
been found necessary throughout the past year for the New- 
ark city board of examiners to meet almost weekly. The 
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opening of a new commercial and manual training high 
school necessitated a diligent search for competent and ex- 
perienced teachers. With scracely an exception, the teach- 
ers licensed by the city board of examiners proved their 
fitness after appointment and trial. Costly as have been our 
high schools to build, they will be still more costly to main- 
tain; hence, unless the teachers selected are fully compe- 
tent, the patrons of the high school will have just cause to 
complain. At no point.in the whole school system is it more 
necessary to be alert and watchful than in seeing that no 
unfit teachers are licensed. Accordingly the board of ex- 
aminers has deemed it best to license only those whose quali- 
fications seemed beyond question. Herein chiefly lies the 
superiority of local city boards, namely, that they are in a 
position to know the local needs. If possessed as now with 
the licensing power, they may reasonably be expected to ex- 
ercise it with great care and discretion. 


UNIFORM STATE EXAMINATIONS 


UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS AS A MEANS OF DETERMINING THE 
RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


In accordance with an act of the Legislature approved by 
the Governor, April 29, 1912, uniform. state examinations 
were prescribed by the State Commissioner of Education, 
and held in all school districts in the month of June, near 
the close of the school year. These examinations were con- 
fined to the highest, or graduating, classes of grammar 
schools, and to the subjects of spelling, writing, arithmetic, 
English, geography, United States history and civics. The 
questions were prepared by the State Commissioner’s De- 
partment, and the examinations were conducted according 
to regulations prescribed by the same authority. Papers were 
examined and rated by the teachers of the several school 
districts in accordance with official directions, and the tabu- 
lated results were reported to the State Commissioner of 
Education. 

The official report of the Newark public schools is given 
below : 
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Results of State Examinations Held June, 1912 


Arith- Writ- Spell- Eng- U.S. Geog- 

metic ing ing lish History raphy 
Total number of pupils 

. taking examination.... 1,206 1,290 1,289 1,295 1,204 1,289 
Total number of pupils 
who could have taken 


examination but did not 6 12 13 7 8 13 
Number of pupils receiv- 

ing 90 points or more.. Sia ee 7d0n s1.07 bot SOcn | O24 9 530 
Number of pupils receiv- 

fee 70-50 “points... 2... ASO ACO LOOT 720" 2) AO O20 
Number of pupils receiv- 

ing 49 points or less... 16 wae pet 13 4 as 


It will be seen from the foregoing that nearly all pupils 
passed in all subjects, that is, received a rating of 70 points 
or over. This fact is gratifying, because it was necessary 
for all our pupils to make a hasty review of United States 
history and geography. These subjects had been completed 
and dropped a year earlier in order to enable them to pur- 
sue English history, civics, and natural science (physics) 
instead. 

The examination as a whole commended itself to teachers, 
principals, and school officers as being a reasonable one and 
as fair a test as could well be expected under the circum- 
stances. To cover a district as extensive and varied as that 
of the entire state, an examination must of course be of a 
very general character. For the purpose of determining the 
relative efficiency of different school districts, an examination 
of this kind can be of little value since the answer papers 
were not marked nor results determined by one and the 
same person or authority. The personal equation of the 
teacher as well as his liberal (or illiberal) views as to how 
answers should be rated upon written examinations, must 
play an important part. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 


The purpose of the school as a state institution is to pro- 
duce efficient citizens. What, then, constitutes an efficient 
citizen? 

Without attempting a complete and exhaustive definition, 
I should say: 
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(1) Robust health and vigor of both mind and body— 
mens sana in corpore sano. 

(2) Capacity as well as disposition to perform all one’s 
social and civic duties. 

(3) Power to think wisely and disposition to act justly. 

If the elements of efficiency have been correctly stated, 
how shall we know whether they are being attained in any 
given instance, as in the State of New Jersey at the present 
time? 

(1) To ascertain whether the first element has been at- 
tained, the physician as well as the schoolmaster must be 
consulted. A careful physical as well as mental examination 
of each pupil must be made at the time of entering school 
and compared with similar data on the pupil’s leaving school. 
By these means only can the efficiency of a school be deter- 
mined. No uniform written examination will aid us in de- 
termining it. 

(2) The second element, namely, capacity as well as dis- 
position to perform all one’s social and civie duties—char- 
acter building—likewise, can not be tested by a uniform 
written examination. Character is individual, personal, dy- 
namic—understood only by and through what it does. One 
must see boys and girls in their actual school and home re- 
lations to know whether they are growing in character, 
that is, in their attitude toward social and civic obligations.: 

(3) Nor can the third element, namely, power to think 
wisely and disposition to act justly, be ascertained by a 
uniform written examination. Here, again, one must be in 
immediate and daily contact with pupils as principal or 
teacher or superintendent in order to ascertain the truth. 
The bright boy or girl of one day may be the stupid boy or 
girl of the next day, or a whole class of bright boys and girls 
may be temporarily eclipsed under a weak and inexperienced 
teacher. No single “flash light” or “‘snap shot,” examination 
will afford much of an insight into the true conditions. Every 
experienced and successful educator knows that the only 
way to determine even approximately the relative efficiency 
of a school, or of a single class, is to visit the school, or the 
class, and inquire carefully into all the conditions that are 
likely to affect the results obtained. This is the practice of 
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the best school systems—state, county, and city. To hope to 
raise the efficiency of a school system by uniform written 
examinations, is as futile as trying to “raise one’s self by 
pulling on one’s boot straps.” The success of the teacher 
depends almost entirely upon his being able to arouse and 
maintain the interest of a class. But interest depends largely 
upon the pleasure derived from pursuing an object of study. 
With many, indeed, with most pupils, the knowledge that 
an examination is impending takes away all the pleasure of 
a study, and leads to compulsory “cramming” and hopeless 
mechanical grind. 

Since the public has the right to know, and should know, 
whether or not their schools are efficient, how shall this 
fact be ascertained if not by written examinations? Let 
people visit the schools. The school door in America is 
always wide open. One of the cardinal principles of our 
new progressivism is that the people can be trusted to de- 
cide intelligently and justly on all public questions. What 
public question do the people understand better than that 
of what is being done for their children in the neighborhood 
school ? 


HOW THE EFFICIENCY OF A SCHOOL SYSTEM MAY BE TESTED 


(1) By careful, systematic and frequent inspection by 
experts. This method may include oral and written tests 
and examinations. It is the method now almost universally 
employed. 

(2) By requiring reports to be made by school officers, 
principals, and teachers, which will show the nature, aim, 
and results of their work. 


THE UNIFORM EXAMINATION FETISH 


The uniform examination fetish is as old as Chinese civili- 
zation. It has come down to us from the time of Confucius. 
Upon it Chinese education has been largely based. The re- 
sults we all know. After a sleep of 2,400 years, China is 
now awakening and establishing schools modeled after, and 
conducted like our own. Until a comparatively recent 
period, that is, until about forty years ago this examination 
fetish prevailed generally in this country. In one of the 
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bulletins of the National Bureau of Education, issued in the 
year 1871, will be found a severe arraignment of this ex- 
amination fallacy. The educational leadership of the coun- 
try has for more than a generation used every means at its 
command to combat this fetish, but it still survives in some 
parts of the United States. Its reappearance last winter in 
the school legislation of New Jersey is one of the most re- 
markable anachronisms of the present day. 


FUNCTION OF EXAMINATIONS 


In Germany no written examinations are required until 
pupils are about eighteen to nineteen years of age and about 
to leave the gymnasium and enter the university. Prior to 
that time “testing” is chiefly oral, and is made a part of the 
daily teaching. The German teacher exerts himself in try- 
ing to get ideas into the heads of the children; he is not con- 
cerned in getting them out. The German teacher is less 
trammeled than the American teacher by unnecessary direc- 
tions and restrictions. His course of study is broadly out- 
lined by the government, that is all. He fills in the details 
as he pleases. Even the principal of a school rarely dictates 
to the teacher. The German believes in the utmostfreedom 
of the individual teacher. 

So, also, in England, the freedom allowed to principal and 
teacher is much greater than with us. The rules of the 
London Board of Education specifically warn principals and 
teachers against the dangers of attempting too great uni- 
formity in the following pungent words: 

“The only uniformity of practice that the Board of Education de- 
sires to see in the teaching of the public elementary schools is that 
each teacher shall think for himself, and work out for himself such 
methods of teaching as may use his powers to the best advan- 
tage and be best suited to the particular needs and conditions of 
the school. Uniformity in detail of practice (except in the mere 
routine of school management) is not desirable even if it were 
attainable. But freedom implies a corresponding responsibility in 
its use. * * * No teacher can teach successfully on principles 


in which he does not believe, nor must he lightly use his class as a 
field for experiment.” 


OBJECTIONS TO UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS 


The principal objections to uniform examinations as 
shown by universal experience are the following: 
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(1) It is impossible to make a set of questions to fit all 
schools and conditions. 

(2) The work done in the schools is sure to be narrowed 
to meet the standard set by the examinations. 

(3) Uniform examinations tend to convert the school 
into a factory for “canning dead facts.” 

(4) They are likely to produce an over-tension which is 
inimical to health. 

(5) They both destroy the letter and kill the spirit of 
true education. 

(6) Compulsory state examinations in elementary 
schools are without precedent in the United States, and in 
so far as I know in foreign countries. 


REASONS FOR OPPOSING UNIFORM STATE EXAMINATIONS 


The opposition of educators generally to uniform examina- 
tions, as has been stated, is based on the following grounds: 

(1) For the purpose of determining comparative eff- 
ciency of schools they are not conclusive, but are practically 
worthless. The method is not a scientific one and hence 
the results are bound to be discredited, whether favorable to 
the schools or otherwise. 

(2) They waste valuable time that should be employed 
in teaching. 

(3) They stand in the way of a constructive policy which 
should be inaugurated to advance the schools of the state 
to higher standards. Such policy should include: 

(a) Establishing additional normal schools. 

(b) Enlarging and developing supervision in state, 
county, and city. 

(c) Encouraging the segregation of defective and 
backward children. 

(d) Reducing the size of classes. 

(e) Improving the work of medical inspection. 

(f{) Introducing and developing agricultural, voca- 
tional, and trade instruction. 
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CRITICISM OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


During the past few years society has been sensitively crit- 
ical of all its institutions, including government, church, 
home, business, and, of course, the school. Everything con- 
sidered, the schools have suffered perhaps less adverse criti- 
cism than any of the others, showing that they enjoy the 
public confidence in a most remarkable way. No one be- 
lieves the schools to be perfect. To none are their weak- 
nesses and shortcomings better known than the educators 
themselves. The schools are still as they always have been, 
the most democratic of all our institutions, and reflect the 
will of the people. They have not as yet been centralized 
and brought within the sordid domain of state, or of na- 
tional, politics. God forbid that they should at this late day 
lose their local independence and run the risk of being 
drawn into the maelstrom of partisan politics. Upon this 
point I beg to quote from the Educational Review, edited 
by President Butler of Columbia University. The writer 
of the article is one of our most eminent American educa- 
tors. Hlipees VOI eh ENOL ars| 


“Tt is certainly a fact that much time, thought, and expense are put 
into useless problems even in education. System and organization are 
pure formalities that have no vital influence within themselves. 
There is more good to come from the greatest liberty in teaching 
than there is from the most rigid restrictions of the work, as the 
pupils to be educated are variable in all respects—physical, mental, 
and moral—destroying any actual possibility of uniformity in edu- 
cational results, accomplishments, and power. Democracy always 
triumphs when, through such liberty in individual action and in 
the power of the local community to develop its resources and 
strength, it thus properly places in service all it has. It is not a 
wise thing for a community to quit doing its own thinking and 
managing. It should never surrender its own province and accept 
a system of inspection or education which means the dominance 
of imperialism, as by so doing it forfeits the true benefits of real 
liberty.” 


It is my candid opinion that the schools, however open to 
criticism they may be, are stronger, better, and more eff- 
cient in every way than they have ever been heretofore. 
Whenever an opportunity has been given for comparison of 
the present day schools with those of fifty. to sixty years 
ago—the Golden Age, it is said of the common schools— 
their superiority has been conclusively established. 

But criticism of our public institutions, and particularly 
criticism of the schools is to my mind a sign of life and 
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activity on the part of the people and gives additional hope 
for the future. Educators as a class welcome honest criti- 
cism. Only the cemetery sends up no wail of criticism or 
complaint. 


OPENING SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR SOCIAL AND 
OTHER PURPOSES 


In my report for the year 1904, I urged a wider use of 
the school plant than was then common throughout the 
country. Since that date, and particularly during the last 
four years, much has been done by the Newark Board to 
make this feasible. Thus, in nearly every school building 
erected during the past four years, an assembly hall, to be 
used for lectures, concerts and public gatherings of almost 
every kind, has been included; so also, in nearly every new 
school building a gymnasium has been provided, which has 
been kept open during the winter months in connection with 
evening schools. By reason of our having more auditor- 
iums, the free lecture system has been greatly extended. 
During the greater part of the late fall, winter and early 
spring months, the people of nearly every section of the city 
are able to attend lectures and entertainments of a high 
order, almost at their own doors. 

Commendable, however, as all this school extension work 
has been up to the present date, I am of the opinion that as 
yet a beginning only has been made. The additional uses 
of the school plant which are not only justifiable but which 
are imperatively needed, are numerous. 

Referring to my report for the year 1904, the additional 
uses to which the school plant might usefully be put are: 

(1) For public lectures: As stated above, this increased 
use has been reasonably met by larger appropriations made 
for free lectures. 

(2) For local hbraries: IJ regret to say that with the 
exception of providing for the establishment of a library in 
each of the new high schools, no progress has been made. 
(Under the heading Co-operation of Schools with the Free 
Public Library will be found a discussion of this matter.) 

(3) For local reading rooms: There has been no exter- 
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sion as yet along this line. (See under heading Co-operation 
of Schools with the Free Public Library.) 

(4) For local gymnasiums: School gymnasiums have 
been opened in connection with summer schools and play- 
grounds and in connection with evening high schools and a 
few elementary evening schools. In most instances, how- 
ever, the privilege of using the gymnasium has been limited 
to those who attended evening schools as regular pupils 
in other branches or activities. Objections have been made 
to opening gymnasiums to others than those regularly en- 
rolled as evening school pupils. These objections seem to 
me to be unjustifiable. The gymnasiums should be open to 
all of the people all of the time. 

Permission, however, has been extended to the City Play- 
grounds Commission to use one of the school gymnasiums 
upon an occasion or two. I note also with pleasure that, 
upon application of the City Playgrounds Commission made 
some time ago, permission was granted to establish play- 
grounds upon the roofs of two school buildings—the Mor- 
ton Street and the Lafayette Street buildings. We now 
have, including the two roof playgrounds just mentioned, 
seventeen gymnasiums and inside playgrounds which can 
be devoted the year round to the use of the community. 
These gymnasiums represent an outlay of not less than 
$125,000 to $150,000, from which no benefit is being derived 
during a considerable portion of the year; and only a par- 
tial benefit during the remainder of the year. To use these 
plants to their full capacity, would, of course, involve some 
additional cost to the city; but, would not the resulting bene- 
fits amply justify the larger expenditure? Is there any bet- 
ter or cheaper way; indeed, is there any other way, that is 
effective by which to train the youth of the city into habits 
of industry, sobriety, and right living than by teaching them 
to know about and to care for their bodies? 

If necessary, I would divert a part of the appropriation 
made for summer playgrounds so as to be able to give facili- 
ties for proper exercise all the year round—winter as well. 
as summer. The gymnasiums afford about the only means 
for physical training during the inclement season of the 
year. Let them be used, therefore, to the very utmost. In 
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general, I would urge the adoption of a policy that would 
work the gymnasiums to their maximum capacity all the 
year through. 

(5) For social and literary clubs: Other than opening 
school buildings for the use of parents’ associations, school 
alumni meetings, and for school entertainment purposes, 
no progress has been made in this direction. 

(6) For purely social purposes: The use of school 
buildings for social purposes has been limited, as stated, 
to a few purposes connected solely with the requirements 
of the schools. 

The policy of throwing the school buildings wide open— 
under proper rules of surveillance, of course—to associa- 
tions, clubs, and organizations of all kinds for social use 
has not as yet been adopted by the Board. Eight years 
ago when this suggestion was first made, I felt strongly 
that it was the right thing to do. I felt somewhat timid, 
however, because up to that time it had not been done ex- 
cept in a small way and only in a few places. Since that 
date, however, a great many cities throughout the country 
have opened up their school buildings successfully for 
social uses beyond any that were contemplated in my origi- 
nal recommendation. I hesitated, for instance, to recom- 
mend the use of school buildings for political purposes, 
either for meetings or for polling places. Since then the 
use of public school buildings for political meetings has been 
freely given in several nearby cities. Little or no com- 
plaint on the part of the people has been heard. The 
action of certiorari brought in Jersey City during the recent 
presidential primaries to prevent the board of education 
from granting the use of the high school auditorium for 
the purpose of hearing the presidential candidates failed 
of its purpose. The decision rendered in this case by 
Justice Swayze of the New Jersey Supreme Court so 
thoroughly disposes of the legal objections to the use of 
school buildings for political purposes that I am constrained 
to give it: 
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DECISION OF CHIEF JUSTICE SWAYZE ON ACTION OF CER- 
TIORARI BROUGHT TO RESTRAIN THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF JERSEY CITY FROM USING A SCHOOL 

BUILDING FOR POLITICAL PURPOSES 


“T can see no basis on which a certiorari should be 
granted. There is no proof of private injury. Unless that 
can be proved in a specific case, I see no reason for granting 
the writ. There has been made no claim that any party 
or section has been discriminated against. I come from a 
country where there is no repugnance to holding such 
meetings in the public schools. Where I was brought up 
it was the regular thing to hold such meetings in the 
public schools. It seems to be a fitting place for the pub- 
lic discussion of affairs that concern the people. It would 
appear that many more people would attend political meet- 
ings held at the High School than would attend them held 
at a hall. The Board, unless some specific claim is made, 
as suggested, I think must refuse this writ. It is alleged 
that public entertainments have been held in the High 
School at which admission fees have been charged. Ii 
no complaint is made, I see no reason to interfere. Appli- 
cation should be made to the State Board of Education 
and their action awaited.” 


It will be seen from the foregoing how radical and far 
reaching is the decision of Chief Justice Swayze. He has 
accepted the principle that the school belongs to the people 
and may be used for any purpose that is not incompatible 
with its use.as a school. It is highly probable that in the 
light of this decision there will be little, if any, further 
opposition to the use of school buildings for political meet- 
ings whenever the necessity arises. 

The use of school buildings for polling places has been 
tried with good results in several large cities, particularly 
in the city of Los Angeles, California. The law in force 
in New Jersey, making general election day a public holi- 
day for schools, practically takes the schools to the polls, 
1. €., enables pupils to come into contact with the polls and 
often under conditions that are not altogether favorable to 
the civic ideals of pupils. Hence, to take the polls to the 
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schools and to conduct them, as in all probability they 
would be conducted, in a decent and proper manner, 
would not only be highly edifying to the intelligence of 
pupils but devoid of whatever immorai effect attending the 
polls might elsewhere produce. I see, in fact, nothing but 
good to come from setting up polling places in school 
buildings. What better way is there to teach the funda- 
mental right of citizenship, namely, to be able to cast a 
vote upon election day? Around this sacred privilege, to 
obtain which many have sacrificed their lives in times past, 
we should aim to throw all the hallowed associations that 
will tend to enhance it in the minds and hearts of the 
rising generation. We speak of purifying the ballot box. 
How can we hope to purify it more successfully than to 
put it in the schools? Many a father who might be tempted 
to vote against his conscience under the conditions that 
sometimes attend balloting, could not be so prevailed upon 
were his own offspring watching him. By all means, then, 
not only to save expense but to elevate the balloting, let us 
have it done in the people’s forum, in the public school 
building. 

It should be stated here that a resolution is now before 
the Board of Education to open up the school buildings 
of the city to the wider uses above named. Although no 
decision has yet been reached, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the Board will stand as a unit upon the general 
proposition of extending the use of school buildings to 
their full capacity. 


USING THE MACHINERY OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
TO PERFECT THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
As a general proposition, no one will object to “using the 
machinery of the school system to perfect the school sys- 
tem.” As a matter of fact, we are doing this in a variety 
of ways, as, for instance, in the training of teachers. Why 
should the city of Newark maintain a normal school? 
Why not, as in all other cities of Essex County, stop all 
education at public expense with the high school? The 
answer is that unless we train our own teachers the supply 
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of properly qualified candidates will be found inadequate 
to our needs. For this reason, a city normal school is 
maintained in Newark and its cost to the city justified. 
This is a case of creating machinery whereby the school 
system may be put to work to perfect itself. 

But we do not by any means stop here. Graduates 
fresh from the normal school are without much experi- 
ence in teaching and, hence, are lacking in knowledge and 
efficiency. Competent specialists, therefore, are employed 
to continue the training begun in the normal school. These 
specialists we call superintendents, supervisors, and special 
teachers. One of their chief functions, like that of the 
normal school, is to make teachers. This, again, is an 
illustration of creating machinery to enable the school 
system to be self-perfecting. 

The only alternative that I know of to this method of 
perfecting the school system is that, instead of creating 
our own machinery, we make use altogether of outside 
' agencies; that is, teachers must be required to make up their 
deficiences of every kind by outside counsel and instruc- 
tion, and not by means of any agencies (machinery) sup- 
plied by the system itself. Thus, for instance, rf teachers 
are needed for work of a special kind, as for instance, folk 
dancing in summer schools or playgrounds, they must get 
their knowledge and skill elsewhere and at their own ex- 
pense. However good this may be in theory, in actual prac- 
tice we have found it necessary as well as desirable to train 
our own teachers; otherwise, the supply of trained teachers 
would be inadequate. 

Instances might be cited where we have gone a short dis- 
tance toward creating our own supply of trained teachers 
and then have hesitated to go further. Thus, a few years 
ago I recommended that the evening schools should be used 
to supplement the normal school and the supervising corps, 
in training teachers already in the employ of the Board who 
were found to be deficient in music and drawing. For one 
or two years classes in music and drawing were taught in 
evening schools by the supervisors of these special subjects. 
I had hoped eventually to include still other subjects in 
which teachers are often found to be deficient and in need 
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of additional instruction. An objection was made in commit- 
tee that the Board should not be called upon to instruct 
teachers in their deficiencies; that all teachers should be 
fully qualified in all the details of their work, at the time 
of their employment. Hence, this kind of evening school 
work was suspended. That there is.a fallacy somewhere 
in the objector’s reasoning, or that the Board’s action in 
maintaining a normal school, employing supervisors, etc., 
is not justifiable, is clearly evident. 

Few cities, it is true, do make any provision for educa- 
tion further than to maintain a high school. Certain of the 
larger cities—not to exceed fifty, perhaps, in the whole 
United States, maintain normal schools for the training of 
teachers. A _ still smaller number maintain a college or 
university, as do New York City and Cincinnati, for the free 
instruction of pupils in collegiate or professional studies. In 
general, it may be said that all education above that of the 
high school is, as a rule, not free and public-supported but 
supplied at the expense of the individual who gets it. 

Up to say, seventy-five years ago, no provision what- 
ever had been made in any state even, for the training of 
teachers. Such was the general inefficiency of the teach- 
ers seventy-five years ago that Horace Mann, in 1836, was 
forced to begin his campaign for state normal schools. The 
result of this campaign has been that normal schools sup- 
ported by the state are now almost universal. City normal 
schools have been established whenever the supply of state 
normal schools has been inadequate—as in New Jersey, 
where until recently there has been but one state normal 
school. Because of the inadequate supply of trained teach- 
ers, city normal and training schools were established in 
Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, Camden, Trenton and Eliza- 
beth. The cities that failed to establish their own normal 
schools had either to employ untrained teachers or get their 
supply of trained teachers largely from outside the state 
by offering them higher salaries. If the Newark normal 
and training school had never been established, one of two 
things must have happened: 

(1) An inferior quality of teachers would need to have 
been employed, or 
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(2) Higher salaries would have been necessary to at- 
tract teachers from other states. 

This leads me to suggest another field wherein the school 
system may reasonably create the machinery for its self- 
improvement. 


TRAINING CLASS FOR SCHOOL ENGINEERS 


The plan just discussed for the training of teachers might 
be successfully adopted in the case of another important 
class of school employees, namely, that of school engineers. 
It will be remembered that I recommended some time ago 
that such a policy be adopted, but the matter was dropped, 
and, as yet no definite action has been taken. At the solicita- 
tion of Mr. George W. Knight, Engineer of the Board, I 
am. renewing this recommendation with the hope that fav- 
orable action may be taken at once. It seems hardly neces- 
sary for me to give any detailed reasons to support this 
recommendation. It will suffice, [ am sure, if I merely state 
the general argument.. 

(1) ‘The efficiency of the schools largely depends upon 
conditions affecting the health of pupils and teachers. 

(2) The heating and ventilating plants installed in our 
schools are intended to produce these favorable conditions. 

(3) Mechanical systems of heating and ventilating are 
necessarily more or less complicated and require intelli- 
gence and skill in their operation. 

(4) Knowledge and skill are best and soonest acquired 
through and by means of competent teaching. 

(5) Few, if any, of our school engineers have the time 
or the means to get the instruction they need, except by 
attending Cooper Union, New York, or some similar pri- 
vate institution, which, in most instances, is practically im- 
possible. 

Under these conditions, therefore, I am strongly of the 
opinion that machinery should be created within the school 
system for the training and improvement of school engineers, 
in fact, that this is one of the best subsidiary uses to which 
the school system can be put. 

The details of a working plan to give the school engineers 
now in the employ of the Board a chance to attend classes 
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for instruction in the duties of stationary engineer can easily 
be prepared by Engineer Knight and myself and submitted 
to the Board for its approval. Such plan, briefly stated, 
will provide for: 

(a) A competent instructor who shall be also a prac- 
tical engineer. Such an instructor will not, I am sure, 
be difficult to secure. His compensation should be that of 
evening high school teacher. 

(b) A suitable place where instruction may be given. 
The Fawcett Drawing school, the East Side high, the Cen- 
tral high, or any one of several grammar schools might be 
mentioned. The school selected should be the one best 
suited for illustrating heating and ventilating machinery. 

(c) A convenient hour of the day or evening. It would 
not be necessary that all school engineers should attend the 
same day of the week, although Wednesday evening, when 
only two or three schools are in session, would accommo- 
date nearly all. 

(d) <A diploma or certificate on completion of course. 
In order that school engineers may have some permanent 
testimonial or credential to certify to their attainments, a 
certificate or diploma, should be granted at the completion 
of their course. 

Inasmuch as the school engineers have already peti- 
tioned Engineer Knight to have instruction of this kind 
undertaken, there need be no hesitation on the part of the 
Board through fear of its meeting with opposition and there- 
by proving a failure. 


Pei inG TBE BIGH SCHOOL SHOPS: FOR EQUIPPING THE 
SCHOOLS 


The Committee on Instruction and Educational Supplies 
has recently adopted a resolution providing that certain 
equipment for school gymnasiums and for school play- 
grounds be made, so far as practicable, in the work-shops 
of the high schools. The purpose is three-fold: 

First, to provide suitable shop work of as practical a 
nature as possible. 

Second, to find an outlet for the product without being 
compelled to sell it or to give it away, and 
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Third, to reduce as much as possible the cost of school 
maintenance. 

To what extent these ends may be attained remains 
to be determined by actual trial. The principle involved 
is the same as that discussed under the preceding head, 
namely, that of using the machinery of the school system 
to perfect the school system. 


QUIET ZONES ABOUT SCHOOLS 


Increased traffic in the immediate vicinity of school 
buildings with its attendant noise has in some instances 
become: almost intolerable, particularly in the central and 
more congested parts of the city. 

In the selection of school sites, boards of education, in 
the past, were remiss in not paying more attention to the 
matter of freedom from noise. Corner sites were, as a 
general rule, preferred because of better light and the freer 
circulation of air—considerattons of prime importance in 
case streets are properly paved and the noise evil avoided. 
I have in mind at this moment the Bergen Street school 
which will serve as a good illustration of what I mean. 
Twelve years ago when the first, or original, part of the 
present building was erected, it stood at a reasonable dis- 
tance from the Bergen Street line. Neither Bergen Street 
nor any of the inclosing streets were at. that time paved; 
in fact, Bigelow Street on the south had not even been cut 
through. There were no cars on Bergen Street other than 
horse cars that ran at long intervals. There was no cause 
for complaint at that time due to noise by trucks, hucksters, 
etc. Now the situation is entirely different. The original 
building has been enlarged first by the erection of an addi- 
tion to the rear which now extends to the sidewalk on 
Chadwick Avenue, and a front has been built which is 
flush up to the sidewalk on Bergen Street. So, also, the 
side of the building, a full block in length, is close to the 
Bigelow Street sidewalk. Here, then, we have a school 
building with three sides each abutting a busy thorough- 
fare—one of them traversed by a double trolley line run- 
ning frequent cars—and up to the present time, no effort 
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whatever has been made to reduce the noise evil. It may 
be, however, that the principal of the school did make a 
protest against the paving of Bigelow Street and Chadwick 
Avenue with other than notseless paving material. How- 
ever that may be, the protest had no effect. As a result, the 
street noise has become almost intolerable. Added to the 
nervous wear and tear that must result from carrying on 
school under such adverse conditions, the efficiency of the 
work done by teachers and by pupils is greatly im- 
paired. In order to hear, or to be heard, teachers some- 
times find it necessary to close the windows and shut out 
the street noise; as a result, the atmosphere of the class 
room soon becomes vitiated to the injury of all the occu- 
pants of the room. The Bergen Street situation is a type 
of what exists in several of the larger schools of the city, 
as the Belmont Avenue school, the Lafayette Street school, 
and many others. What, if anything, can now be done to 
relieve this deplorable situation? There are several things 
that can be readily suggested: 

First. A city ordinance should be adopted requiring all 
pavements on a block containing a school building to be 
laid of noiseless material, as wood or asphalt, unless the 
grade of the street makes it impossible. 

Second. Heavy traffic, so far as practicable, should be 
diverted during school hours by being required to use other 
SLICES: 

Third. Warning signs should be put up, as in the case 
of hospitals in some cities, calling attention to the proximity 
of a school and forbidding loud noises, such as the shouting 
of hucksters, etc. 

Fourth. Street car companies should be prohibited from 
using flat car wheels and rattling worn out car mechanisms. 
Loose track-joints should be repaired, rails at curves kept 
greased, etc. 

In general, all the clamor and the din that disturb a school 
in the performance of its proper work should be prohibi- 
ted by city ordinances rigidly and impartially enforced. 
Does this seem to be impracticable? By no means. Such 
ordinances, I am told, are enforced in many cities in 
Europe; and for that matter in many cities of the United 
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States, so far as concerns hospitals. What is needed is an 
energetic campaign against the “unnecessary noise” evil, 
which should be led by the Board of Education, or by the 
Board of Health, or by both combined. I have reason to 
believe that the Board of Street and Water Commissioners 
would be only too glad to co-operate with the Board of 
Education in this matter of noiseless paving in the neighbor- 
hood of school buildings. 

In locating sites for new school buildings and in enlarg- 
ing present school sites, too great attention cannot be paid 
to the avoidance of the noise evil—now and for all time 
to come. 

I have observed in foreign cities, particularly in London, 
school buildings placed in the middle of a large block, some- 
what as the Lawrence Street school building is placed, so 
that street noise is altogether got rid of and quiet absolutely 
secured. 

I most earnestly hope that the Board will take up this 
matter and push it vigorously during the coming year. If 
the “noise evil’ cannot be suppressed altogether, a begin- 
ning at least can be made. 

If it be true, as is not unlikely, that the street noise heard 
in many class rooms reduces the teaching efficiency five per 
cent. (ten to twenty per cent. is oftener the estimate), 
steps cannot be taken any too soon in the interests of econ- 
omy, as well as of hygiene. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS ERECTED BY THE NEWARK 
SCHOOLMEN’S CLUB 


The Newark Schoolmen’s Club inaugurated during the 
year a movement that bids fair at the present time to be- 
come a permanent one. For several years one of our citi- 
zens, Mr. Frank Urquhart, author of a history of Newark 
used in the public schools, has talked and written upon 
the debt we owe to the present and to future citizens of 
Newark in marking for identification important historical 
spots. To the Schoolmen’s Club, made up as it is of the 
male teachers in the public schools, this appeal to historic 
conscience and to civic pride came with great force. 
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At a meeting of the Board of Governors of the School- 
men’s Club, held in March, 1911, a special committee was 
appointed to formulate plans for the placing of a tablet in 
memory of John Catlin, Newark’s first schoolmaster. At 
the regular monthly meeting of the club, held March 25th, 
the proposition of the committee to place such a memorial 
on the site of Catlin’s home, at the corner of Broad and 
Commerce Streets, where his school was held, was indorsed 
without a dissenting vote. For this purpose, $200 was 
voted, and the work of marking historic spots in this city 
was formally entered upon. From its inception, the Catlin 
tablet was intended to be not only a mark of honor to the 
memory of the city’s first schoolman but to be the pioneer 
in a far-reaching plan. 

The Catlin tablet was unveiled on Newark Day, Novem- 
ber 6th, 1911, by Margaret Catlin Franchere, a twelve-year- 
old lineal descendant of John Catlin, who came from Iowa 
for that purpose. 
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MEMORIAL TABLET TO JOHN CATLIN 


- ON THIS SITE ee 
JOHN CATLIN 
NEWARK'S FIRST SCHOOLMASTER’ 
OPENED HIS SCHOOL IN: 1676,HOLDING. 
tt, IN “RIS HOME. AS WAS THE CUSTOM 
AN THOSE DAYS. BY VOTE OF THE, 


LEX RN-AND HE S MUCH AST TO TEACH THEM” 
* HE WAS A MAN-OF MARK IN THE 


‘COMMUNITY. SERVING AS TOWN'S ATTORNEY 
OAND LATER AST TOWN'S MAN 
SN 1683 HE BECAME ONE OF THE EARLY: 
‘PERMANENT SETTLERS OF DEERFIELD, MASS. 
WHERE WIS: SERVICES. GAINED FOR HIM - | : 
HE HONORABLE TITLE OF MRE oS 


OME: AGAINST AN” 
CH AND INDIANS 


; “EREGTED BY THE. NEWARK SCHOOLMENS CLUB 
~ REWARK DAY. NOV. 6. 191! 


PROGRAM OF THE UNVEILING EXERCISES 
FREE Pusiic Liprary 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6 


at three o'clock 


ARTHUR Ve UAYLOR ) seein President of the Schoolmen’s Club 
“THE MAN AND THE EVENT” 
JACOB AUSSLING, 2). 2. hw oe fie oe deta gio cs alten re ee ee Mayor 
“NEWARK” ; 
FREDERICK Fi? GUILD 27 cieh eats ce eee President of the Board of Education 
“OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM” 
A.B PoLann 135 (4. oo ee pe ee oe Superintendent of City Schools 


*““SCHOOLMEN OF TO-DAY” 
RicHarp C. JENKINSON 


“NEWARK AS I HAVE KNOWN IT” 
FRANK J. URQUHART 


“HISTORIC NEWARK” 


JOHN COTTON DANAT ON me ste si eae ae Librarian, Free Public Library 
“CIVIC PRIDE AND ACTIVITY” 
Davin IMACLURE Ai. snes eee cites Principal of Chesinut Street School 
Mr. Maclure will read a poem which he has written for this occasion. 
** AMERICA” 


UNVEILING OF THE TABLET BY 
MARGARET CATLIN ParRISH FRANCHERE, 
A LINEAL DESCENDANT OF JOHN CATLIN. 
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At these exercises the Barringer high school, through a 
student representative, pledged itself to further the move- 
ment by placing a tablet to mark the site of Camp Freling- 
huysen, the training ground of the New Jersey regiments 
in the Civil War. This was done May 2gth, 1912, in con- 
nection with the Memorial Day exercises of the Barringer 
high school. Members of the Grand Army posts partici- 
pated. Ex-Governor Franklin Murphy delivered the prin- 
cipal address, accepting the tablet on behalf of the Essex 
County Park Commission. 


CAMP FRELINGHUYSEN TABLET 


At a meeting of the Schoolmen’s Club, held April 27th, 
1912, the recommendation of the Board of Governors to 
mark the site of the home of Robert Treat, the leading 
administrator in the founding of Newark, was indorsed, 
and $50 was voted toward raising a fund for that purpose. 
On July 24th, 1912, the Committee on Instruction and Edu- 
cational Supplies of the Board of Education, in response to 
the request of the Tablet Committee of the Schoolmen’s Club 
for permission to secure the active co-operation of the pupils, 
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indorsed the plan of establishing a voluntary “penny con- 
tribution” fund in the grammar and high school depart- 
ments. It is expected that the Robert Treat tablet, which 
is to be placed on the new Kinney Building now being erected 
at the southeast corner of Broad and Market streets, will 
be unveiled on Newark Day, November 4th, 1912. 

It is one of the important aims of this movement to de- 
velop civic pride in the schools with the expectation that 
when those who now attend grow up they will have a 
stronger sentiment of affection and of regard for their city 
than now generally exists. 


IMPROVING SCHOOL YARDS 


More attention than heretofore should be given to the 
proper oversight of school premises, including the play yards 
and ornamental spaces in front and at the side and in the 
rear of buildings. In only a few instances are play yards in 
connection with school buildings of sufficient size to be 
used as athletic fields and equipped with running track, 
tennis court, baseball diamond, etc. There are, however, a 
few yards, as, for instance, the Morton Street, Bergen Street, 
Fourteenth Avenue and Franklin school yards, which 
could be equipped with a running track, indoor baseball 
diamond, jumping pits, etc. In consideration, therefore, 
of this fact, that most of our school yards are small, it 
seems to me that no reasonable expense should be spared to 
make the largest and best possible use of them. By this 
I mean that each school playground, however small, should 
be carefully drained, graded and surfaced with a view to 
using it to the best possible advantage for general play, 
sports, games, apparatus work, etc. 

Several outside visitors of distinction who have recently 
inspected our summer playgrounds have praised the Board 
for its wisdom and generosity in providing abundant and, 
in some instances, expensive apparatus; but they have in- 
variably expressed surprise that the proper surfacing of our 
school yards has been neglected. Inasmuch as nine out of 
ten children get all their exercise and recreation merely by 
running about and by playing surface games (not by work 
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on apparatus), a dollar spent in improving the surface of 
the playground goes as far as nine dollars spent upon ap- 
paratus. I would recommend, therefore, that the amount of 
money needed to put our playgrounds into first class con- 
dition be incorporated in next year’s budget. Such appro- 
priation should include enough to enable the Board to em- » 
ploy a competent expert under whose direction all moneys 
for playgrounds should be expended. If in order to secure 
an appropriation it is necessary that the further equipping 
of playgrounds with gymnastic apparatus be suspended, by 
all means let it be so suspended. The cost of apparatus is 
greater, while its value is scarcely comparable with that 
of a dry, smooth, elastic surface upon which children can 
run, hop, skip, jump, and enjoy themselves in natural, un- 
artificial play. Meanwhile and until the school playgrounds 
are put in satisfactory condition janitors should be for- 
bidden to spread on the surface coarse, unscreened cinders. 
The shoes of pupils—and particularly the thin shoes worn 
by girls—are cut to pieces and worn out after a few days 
by playing in some of these cinder-surfaced school yards. 
Whenever coarse cinders are used to fill in low places in 
the yard, they should at once be covered over with fine 
screenings so as to make a smooth surface. 

It often happens that the slope of a playground in quite 
steep, and, as a consequence, the surface is guilied badly 
after a heavy rain. These gullies, exposing a bed of coarse, 
sharp stones, or furnace cinders, are allowed to remain for 
several weeks or throughout an entire season. They are 
dangerous hindrances to running games and are ruinous 
to shoes and clothing. The experiment, as in the Morton 
Street playground, of covering the surface with tan bark 
has worked admirably, and should be tried in other schools. 


BEAUTIFYING THE SCHOOL PREMISES 


So long as school buildings were of the “mill construction” 
type, indeed so long as school buildings were erected of the 
“school construction” type that prevailed until recently, 
there was little hope that much attention would be paid to 
the beautifying of school grounds and surroundings. In a 
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few instances, however, there were exceptions to this rule. 
The old Walnut Street school always had an air of comfort 
and refinement because embowered in clinging vines. The 
Elizabeth Avenue school always looked attractive in its 
rural setting amidst flowers and vines and spacious green- 
-sward. In particular, the Lawrence Street school building, 
although in one of the most undesirable residence localities 
in the city, surrounded by stores and factories, farthest 
removed from the surroundings and atmosphere which we 
ordinarily associate with a school, has always been one of 
the most attractive of all our school buildings because of 
its beautiful flower garden in front and the charming effect 
of its vine-covered walls. 

There are three reasons at least why the Board should 
pay greatér attention to beautifying its school premises: 

First. It owes it to the present generation of school 
children that they should enjoy the cultural effects of 
beautiful surroundings. 

Second. It owes it to the neighborhood in which the 
school is located. A public building should enhance and 
not deteriorate the value of adjoining property. Why, 
might I ask, has the public come to fear the erection of a 
school building in a residential section? The answer is, 
that the school building and its immediate surroundings, 
by their ugliness and unkemptness, make the neighborhood 
less desirable. There are other reasons, to be sure, but 
this is the most powerful. In selecting new school sites, 
the Board has realized more than once how universal is 
this abhorrence of having a school building in the vicinity. 
Such examples of taste and fitness and consideration for 
the feelings of the neighborhood as were shown in the new 
Ridge school would in the course of a few years break 
down altogether this opposition to the erection of a school 
building in a residential neighborhood. People living in 
Forest Hill invariably take visitors to the city to see “our 
beautiful school.” This is the same feeling that prompts 
neighbors to keep their lawns turfed and cut and trimmed. 
It is not a merely selfish feeling, as when one raises garden 
vegetables for his own personal use; it is an altruistic feel- 
ing, namely, that “I want to do my share in making the 
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neighborhood beautiful,’ that causes householders in resi- 
dential parts of the city to spend money liberally to keep 
the grounds about their houses beautiful by grading, turfing, 
planting shrubs, and otherwise ornamenting them. Why 
should not the school board, acting in a representative 
capacity for the city, feel itself just as amenable to this law 
of courtesy and respect toward one’s neighbors? The 
private owner is willing and does contribute ungrudg- 
ingly, as a rule, toward beautifying his own and his neigh-- 
bor’s surroundings. Why not the city? 

It is lamentably depressing for any one who is honestly 
working to “beautify Newark,” or for one who is thrilled 
by speeches and articles and Board of Trade pronuncia- 
mentos on “The Newark Beautiful,’ to witness day after 
day the lack of interest that prevails in some quarters, 
and the neglect of the one spot in every neighborhood 
which most needs the magician’s touch to remove its ugli- 
ness—the local school premises. Is it not possible to get 
into the school budget for the coming year an appropri- 
ation sufficient to grade, turf, and beautify those portions 
of school grounds not needed for the actual purpose of 
play? It wiil not do to leave this beautifying of school 
premises wholly to janitors any more than it will do to 
leave the ornamentation of our home grounds to men who 
are not educated and trained for that special kind of work. 
It is no disparagement of janitors to affirm that they are 
incompetent to do it; I doubt whether there is one man in 
a thousand who has the necessary knowledge and experi- 
ence, or who could qualify as an employee for that purpose 
under the rules of the Essex County Park Commission. 
Landscape gardening is an art whose principles only a 
comparatively few are trained to understand and to apply. 
I would recommend that the Board employ a competent 
landscape gardener to supervise and direct this work. It 
will no doubt be possible to find in one man the necessary 
qualifications for both supervisor of playgrounds construc- 
tion and landscape gardener. This man should possess not 
only the training given by the best schools, but experience 
in work of the kind elsewhere. The addition to the Board’s 
staff of a person of such training and experience would 
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cost relatively little; it would add enormously to the grand 
output in training, knowledge, culture, character, and civic 
usefulness, to secure which the city maintains at great ex-. 
pense its system of public schools. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE OF TEACHERS FOR STUDY AND 
TRAVEL 


On several occasions the Board has received applica- 
tions by teachers for leave of absence on half pay for the 
purpose of study and travel. On one occasion only has 
the Board granted such request and then on loss of substi- 
tute’s pay. The fear has been entertained that if ‘such 
requests were granted, in the absence of any established 
rule, further requests would be made and advantage taken 
of the privilege to the detriment of the schools. 

The plan of granting such leave of absence on half pay 
is not by any means a new one; it has been a common prac- 
tice in several of the larger colleges and universities. Its 
justification on economic grounds is that the person enjoy- 
ing such leave will be profited by the opportunity it offers 
to become acquainted with the latest and best thought and 
practice in the field in which he ts himself interested. True, 
teachers in general may fairly be expected, as a matter of 
course, to keep abreast of the times by reading, study, ob- 
servation, and professional fellowship during the whole 
period of their teaching. It must be admitted, however, 
that such reading and study, which must be almost wholly 
from books and printed matter, cannot be carried on as 
successfully under the tension of daily teaching as under 
conditions that are less exacting and burdensome. Many. 
teachers—and not infrequently the most successful teach- 
ers—find themselves unable to do much outside study 
owing to the exhaustion that attends keeping their daily 
work up to its highest state of efficiency. There is this 
to be said also, that study from a book lacks the interest 
of instruction from the tongue of the living teacher. In 
many instances, the real essence of the thing about which 
information is desired cannot be learned except by actual 
personal contact with the living teacher. It is for this 
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reason that many students after graduating from the aca- 
demic or professional courses of one university find it 
profitable as well as desirable to attend other universities, 
and particularly foreign universities and _ professional 
schools. The large number of American students attending 
universities and professtonal schools in England, France, 
and Germany attest this fact. Recently not a few foreign 
students have been coming to the United States to study 
their specialties under the conditions and stimuli that ex- 
ist here. A relatively large number of our leading college 
and universitiy professors and instructors have received 
their post graduate degrees by study in universities and 
professional schools abroad. When asked to give their 
impression of the value to themselves of such study, the 
answer almost invariably is, “It enabled me to get a new 
viewpoint from which to see and to attack the problems of 
literature, science, and art with which I formerly believed 
myself to be fairly familiar but which now appear to me in 
quite a new light.”’ 

There is a great difference between reading an opera 
and hearing an opera; between reading a description of a 
difficult surgical operation and seeing it actually performed; 
between being told how history should be taught and sitting 
at the feet of the great teacher himself and witnessing him 
teach. If books only were needed to give knowledge and 
skill, then the purchase of an encyclopaedia would, in most 
cases, be all that rs necessary to become a great scholar or 
teacher. That such is not the fact we all know. It re- 
quires the presence, the suggestion, the personal help, and, 
above all, the example and inspiration of one who is him- 
self a great teacher, to enable another to become equally 
great, that is, a leader in thought or action along the line 
of any intellectual achievement, or in the acquisition of more 
than ordinary skill. 

With these considerations in mind, and needing as we 
do in our secondary and in our elementary schools men 
and women of the highest attainments in knowledge and 
skill, is there any other or better way than to encourage 
by a leave of absence on half pay those who are willing 
themselves to make a real sacrifice? The fact of taking a 
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leave of absence is of itself a considerable sacrifice. It 
means the giving up of half one’s income—and its purpose 
is to enable the one making the sacrifice to become more 
efficient in the service he is required to perform. Stated 
differently, the city by advancing a certain amount of capi- 
tal (salary) obtains as a result a larger net income for 
the future. 

If I am right in my contention thus far, it remains only 
for the Board of Education to safe-guard its interests by 
requiring all teachers who take a leave of absence on half 
pay to enter into an agreement to return and to teach long 
enough thereafter to repay the advance made to them. 
This is effected under the Boston regulations for granting 
leaves of absence to teachers, by requiring such teachers to 
enter into an agreement to remain in the service of the 
Board for a term of three years after the expiration of 
the leave of absence; or, in case of resignation meantime, to 
refund to the city such proportion of the amount paid them 
for the time included in the leave of absence as the unex- 
pired portion of the said three years bears to the entire 
three years. The provisions of this agreement do not 
apply to resignation on account of ill health, withthe con- 
sent of the Board, nor to resignation at the request of the 
Board. Under the Boston regulations teachers on Sabbati- 
cal leave of absence are required from time to time to report 
in writing to the superintendent as to the manner in which 
they are employing their leave of absence; and if at any 
time a teacher fails to make such report, or shows evidence 
of not employing his leave of absence for the purpose for 
which it was granted, the superintendent is given the power 
by said regulations of the Board to terminate that leave. 

It is said that the experience of Boston, which covers 
a period of six years, has been altogether satisfactory. The 
average number of teachers who have annually applied for 
such leave has been less than thirty. If leave of absence 
were granted in Newark under similar conditions, it would 
not, in my judgment, be taken advantage of by more than ten 
to fifteen teachers in any single year. This number could be 
limited to five or ten per annum, if thought best. 

I am fully aware that there are, perhaps, a few teachers 
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who, finding it necessary to take a year’s leave of absence 
because of ill health, might take advantage of a regulation 
of this kind to obtain half pay during such absence. It is 
urged, however, in justification of this regulation that such 
instances would be rare, since few teachers whose health 
enabled them to continue to teach would be likely to forfeit 
half of their income for a full year; and, furthermore, that 
a teacher suffering from ill health and hence incapacitated 
should be encouraged to take a leave of absence in order that 
another teacher presumably capable and “well” may take 
his place. The experience of cities up to the present time 
has not been extended enough to enable any accurate esti- 
mate to be made of the net benefit to a school system result- 
ing from this plan. The experience of colleges and of uni- 
versities through a long term of years, the satisfactory 
results obtained in the city of Boston, and in the cities of 
Cambridge, Newton, and Rochester, together with the a 
priort considerations discussed above, have convinced me 
that the principle is a sound one and that it may be safely 
put into practice in Newark. If on reasonable trial it proves 
to be unsatisfactory, then the policy of the Board could be 
changed without any considerable loss in money or prestige. 


FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 


The system of free public lectures established many years 
ago has continued to receive popular approval and to enlarge 
accordingly. Great credit ts due Supervisor Balcom for the 
admirable manner in which the lecture courses have been 
conducted. It is by no means an easy task to suit all classes 
of people in a matter of this kind. Men and women have 
such diverse tastes, such acute likes and dislikes, that natur- 
ally one expects to hear much adverse criticism either during 
or at the end of a lecture season. So far from this being the 
case I have heard nothing but expressions of satisfaction 
and approval. The larger total attendance this year is due 
in some measure no doubt to the increase in number of 
lecture centres; namely, the Madison school and the East 
Side high school. A few lectures were given, also, in the 
Ridge school. The total attendance was as follows: 
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First course—October to December (inclusive).... 75,158 


Second course—January to March (inclusive).... 79,959 
Porta of DOR COMTSES {72 Thies eet ees 155,117 


Aggregate attendance for the year preceding 125,645 


bd ls ols} AN PRG SNE MIM GINS chsh ans. 29,472 


It should be said, moreover, that on six different occasions. 


the lecture halls had to be closed before the hour of begin- 
ning on account of lack of seating capacity; and on many 
more occasions auditoriums were comfortably filled. 

An experiment was made with Sunday afternoon lectures, 
the first being attended by 450 people; on the occasion of 
the second lecture more than 200 people had to be denied ad- 
mission for lack of room. It would seem, therefore, that 
Sunday afternoon lectures are likely to be a success; at 
any rate, they ought to be given a more extended trial 
another year. : | 

The following recommendations from Mr. Balcom’s report 
deserve to be considered: 


Bulletins. The experiment of doing away with special 


bulletins for each centre and printing a larger number: of 


general bulletins, convinces me that we may safely continue 
this method of advertising the lectures for future courses. 
I would recommend, however, that the general bulletin be 
made as attractive as possible, and that greater care be given 
to the selection of paper and type used in printing. An 
artistic bulletin will be a great deal better advertising me- 
dium than one that is thrown together in an indifferent 
manner. 

I should like, also, to see more artistic printing done in 
connection with the large bulletins that are put up in front 
of or in the neighborhood of lecture centres, and in order 
to carry this idea into effect, I would recommend that the 
“Fulton Sign and Price Marker’ (one set No. 69) be 
sent to each lecture centre for the use of the one in charge. 
The bulletin used to advertise the lectures given at the 
‘First Church, is not a credit to the lecture system. I recom- 
mend that it be replaced by a more attractive one. 


Character of Lectures. IT would recommend for the 
courses next year that the subjects which have interested 
the people most be continued; and that new subjects be 
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added such as will prove to be timely and helpful to the 
lecture-going public. As an innovation, I would recommend 
that at least half a dozen Sunday afternoon musical pro- 
grammes be given at some central point (possibly the 
Central high school would be best for this), and that a 
competent orchestra of sufficient size be engaged for such 
occasions. ‘This experiment has been tried successfully in 
New York City during the past year. It is an attempt to 
bring the best music to the masses, many of whom cannot 
afford to pay admission to hear similar programmes when 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House or at Carnegie Hall. 
The result in New York City has been crowded houses and 
great appreciation. I believe we should make this a special 
feature for the coming year, and therefore IJ recommend 
it for your consideration. 

New Centres. At present we have twenty-two centres. 
The Public Library will probably not be available for our 
lecture work next year. [I would recommend, in any case, 
that the auditoriums of all the new school buildings recently 
completed, be utilized for lecture work; such as Peshine, 
West Side, Central high, and possibly Webster Street audi- 
toriums. This addition would give us twenty-five or twenty- 
six centres. 

Appropriation. In order to meet the additional expense 
of providing for this conservative growth of the lecture 
work, | would recommend that an appropriation of $2,000 
be made in addition to the amount appropriated last year, 
making $12,000 in all. This sum will suffice to meet the 
expense of raising the standard of lectures as well as of 
carrying out all of the recommendations embodied in this 
report. 


For more detailed information see Statistics at the end 
of the City Superintendent’s report. 


CHILDREN’S COURSE OF ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 
IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Several years ago, upon the ‘suggestion of Assistant 
Superintendent Corson, the experiment was first tried of 
giving a course of free after school lectures intended to 
interest children in the study of nature and in their physi- 
cal environment. These lectures have been, in the main, 
most interesting as well as instructive. They are given by 
experts in their respective fields at 3:30 p. m. in school 
auditoriums centrally located for different groups of schools. 
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The teacher is expected to accompany the class although 
such attendance its not mandatory. Reliance is placed up- 
on the interesting character of the lectures to secure a good 
attendance. During the year of this report twenty-three 
lectures were given at different centres with an attendance 
as follows: 


Centre Date Attendance 


BelmontimA Verney 6.) as Fon a Aprile 15thy ( Cleardyjeasce seo 761 
VA WORGAVENUC ia i aeten's ek eb ye ey rte sal hus eerie shee eee ae 515 
Alexander’ Street... 0... ox My aie : Se 2 Sine OAT 302 
Berrentestrectitars' past. «86 es ‘: - UN, Oe es ae 427 
Wcatsyctte sotheel won. oh ces oes  WAUZEl  GoLOntiive) a. see a eee 520 
Hambureat lactreprtesrabins Seite ‘ 5 fel har ine et 404 
Warren othects sees. panos ca “a ci Pines Seem es 456 
AW ashiniotOle OtLeeti as eerie s “¢ se oS elec tena 407 
Heanklinteaie idee ey ae tars ‘gelatin aks Meat eee 634 
Belmont 7Aventierse.) 2 noes : uw SQ ii eer Scene 1,156 
CGertral FA vent Gta ao. es ee ees nan wosrd) (Cleat jaeeen esas 420 
BihotsSiteett Se eee aes ry ” ea SC Pa te. 
Pranklingecoiics pace aa teeta 4 4 Bae eeheacieds a 323 
SOuthees enth street ema ct. ff 3 Let iy bacace dealers 222 
Pianklin: &c..0¢e taco eee alee Cmecath tr takes eee 466 
Hamburo it lace merase eee 4 sf Nene Th els 600 
Latayetté. otrect: crerwenes.neesie * z Sh Pro eee ene oe 645 
North Seventh Street. ..2.-'... ‘ zy ee eee 281 
Avon AVenten steer Mee ete irre 25th tn (tie a aoe 906 
Belmont: Avenue. .2./5) 0.5%... " 2 (ee i oe ee 789 
South Market Streets. 9 aan. ‘i sf cn de teee eat eae 287 
Warren ‘Streets 104.2 olee ae pageant Po is aoe no eee 
Camdengotteet rate ac carn eee May 7th pit eye ae ak a 426 


The lectures are graded and classified in accordance with 
our course in nature study. Pupils attend by grades; thus, 
pupils of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades are invited to 
attend a lecture on “Our Insect Foes.” There is scarcely 
a doubt that these lectures fill a great need. Mr. Corson, 
who has had full charge of these lectures for six years, 
says of them: 


The mass of children cannot be taken to field, meadow, 
or shore, or to zoological collections for observation of 
plants and animals, or for personal discovery and experi- 
ences. The best substitute is the picture with the supple- 
mentary lecture. This course has now been given six 
successive years, and its value has been demonstrated.. 
Fach year effort has been made to give the lectures in 
places most convenient to teachers so that long trips through 
the streets with children might be avoided. In every case 
possible the lecture was sent to the school rather than the 
school to the lecture. A number of assembly-rooms are 
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without dark shades so they were not available for illus- 
trated lectures in the day time. They should all be prop- 
erly equipped before next spring, and the appropriation 
should be larger so the work may be extended. Notwith- 
standing storm on some of the days, the attendance was 
large. 


Moving Pictures 


An innovation was introduced this year in having moving 
pictures, and to form a personal judgment as to their 
possibilities and the practicability of using them, I attended 
all the exhibitions, introducing the same by a few instruct- 
ive remarks to make the lessons of the films as clear and 
effective as possible. There was much interest on the 
part of teachers and pupils and abundant evidence of the 
great value of the exhibitions. The films were selected for 
purposes of instruction and not entertainment. Their titles 
—‘“From the Egg to the Spit,’ “The Carrot Caterpillar,“ 
eee layeniest,, bole your Water, , Birds in’ heir 
Nests,’ “Sea Birds in Their Haunts’—indicate the charac- 
ter and scope of the work intended to be done. ‘To illus- 
trate the importance of the exhibition, I was present in a 
class the day following during a discussion preparatory to 
the writing of compositions on the various subjects. One 
student desired to know why the eggs were turned in the 
incubator as shown in the picture. This and other ques- 
tions were answered correctly. The experiment was so 
satisfactory that it should be followed next year by the 
incorporation of this feature into our regular work. Not 
only could the work in elementary science be supplemented 
and amplified, but instruction in physiology, civics, history, 
and geography could be strengthened. An appropriation 
of one thousand dollars would be sufficient to inaugurate 
the new work. 


Stereopticon Department 


Several years ago a collection of three hundred seventy- 
five slides illustrating history and geography was made, 
and is now in my office, from which place selections are 
sent to the schools requesting the same. Eleven of our 
schools now have stereopticons, and stereopticon lessons are 
given from time to time. ‘The experiment has been suc- 
cessful, and the time has now arrived to organize and equip 
a Stereopticon Department. If principals order slides for 
their individual schools, there will be great waste of 
money and unnecessary duplication of material. A Stereop- 
ticon Department will reduce both to a minimum. There 
is now the nucleus for such an organization, and it would 
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seem not unduly difficult to extend it. The needed 
stereopticon equipment for each school consists of a lantern, 
screen, dark shades, and special electrical connection. The 
slides to be ordered could be arranged in lessons or sets in 
boxes such as those now in my office and sent on request 
for periods of two days to the respective schools. A cata- 
logue of slides could be kept on file in each school and.the 
handling of the whole matter be made systematic and ssatis- 
factory. I recommend that the Department be formally 
organized and equipped as rapidly as possible. 


COST OF SCHOOL MAINTENANCE 


It has been the practice of the city superintendent in pre- 
ceding years, in discussing the cost of school maintenance, 
to give somewhat elaborate tables showing receipts and ex- 
penditures covering a period of ten years or more. It seems 
scarcely necessary to repeat these tables annually, espec- 
ially since the essential facts are, or may readily be, shown 
in the reports of the Board’s financial officers. The use of 
these facts by the city superintendent has been chiefly to 
show their relation to the unit of cost of the various parts 
or elements of the school system and by this means to as- 
certain whether the schools are being economically admin- 
isted. Tables of cost such as have heretofore been given 
will be found, if needed for comparison, in last year’s 
printed Report of the Board of Education, pages 194-197. 

The following table, covering a period of the last four 
years only, is presented in order to illustrate the continued 
growth and expansion of the school system in relation to 
the progressive cost of maintenance. The question is ob- 
viously one of great importance to all taxpayers as well as 
to the Board of Education, and demands the most careful 
and exhaustive consideration: 


COMPARISON OF GROWTH AND COST OF MAINTENANCE 
REGULAR DAY SCHOOLS ONLY 


Cost of Total Per capita 
Year maintenance enrollment cost 
OOS OO A oe Pee $1,622,651.57 55,947 $29.00 
TOO TO) eae a 1,740,452.84 57,742 30.14 
TOIORRI us. ede aan 1,901,444.87 59,936 31.72 
NON ET ogee Garems yep *2,062,504.74 63,024 32.72 


* Overhead charges, which should be distributed among all kinds of schools, 
are here omitted. 
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It is to account, if possible, for this steadily increasing 
per capita cost of maintenance that the tables which follow 
are submitted and discussed. It may be laid down as a first 
principle that, for the purpose of comparison, the same 
items should be included each year under cost of mainte- 
nance; otherwise, no satisfactory comparison can be made. 
In order that these items of cost may be definitely known 
and mistakes thereby avoided, the following classified state- 
ment is submitted. The form is that recommended by the 
United States Bureau of Education. (See Bulletin of 
National Bureau of Education, No. 3, 1912.) 


CLASSIFIED STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES—ALL SCHOOLS 
FOR THE YEAR IQII-I9QI2 


Expenses of General Control (overhead charges) 


Board of Education and Secretary’s Office........... $17,890.31 
OTIC ESTATES py FOG i Sg eS AR OO oat EN TA CEN 2,000.00 
Offices in charge of buildings and supplies........... 15,749.90 
Sicha { * E PMPRTIAIE GUL Vee are eSNG ip cere aes hig bel 4,510.61 ° 
Bees. . aR COI SULTICULON sate ott este eae eet 9,041.53 
Office of City Superintendent of Schools............. 14,103.15 
Enforcement of compulsory education............... 16,507.76 
V1 oh TEE ICSS yes ot Soa oa) ip dea kk a a PRC AG i TE 25,079.43 
SS Tair: | Sage gee O56 7 eae alain be tas Mee, Strela: EIN 22,340.41 
Other expenses of general control................... 8,750.08 
See eM tee sere oak 2 eek har hae POV GE oe y lays $136,579.10 
Expenses of Instruction 
Salaries of supervisors of grades and subjects........ $48,462.67 
Salaries of pritieipals and their clerks... .s.n ee we 185,971.85 
ME TEACH CES er fase oe ces eo eee eM Pele chee 1,565,251.86 
TVRs es ef ey8. ada a eke Svs bik ne Onan so 55,517.41 
MUMPURATIE VI TIC CAMP OLIES Shel ev she voe tate wicca gushes etnts sashes 64,597.59 
meer, Expenses Of) INStructiONn..... favs ek secne sp eee 16,628.64 
eT Pe ie eh Sh ae ec Re EW seh cha lotanerecesdierets $1,937,430.02 
Expenses of Operation of School Plant 
Salaries of janitors and other employees.......... waa 1 543207.03 
eM rte Pee PPS ANE ees RT EAT, ey. ah Deis Habis aie 6 ons > ies 49,262.48 
UNC Rey ARS NE ee RR Ae gn ree YS Sa Ra gO 6,123.13 
ReME MEMEO SIV Een ort Syste bane aiid, wis Ve Pe aida wanes 27 063.26 
Tiler” Fh eg RAPS ee SA ee a $236,716.80 
Expenses of Maintenance of School Plant 
Repairs of buildings and upkeep of grounds.......... $87,383.79 
Repair and replacement of equipment................ 21,990.05 
Sse” SONS DIS AE Tice chao hftio ee abhi hd shes Sethi ete ahe 5,441.48 


sree ee ea Siva re ey cs aca aa Viens alga $114,815.32 
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Expenses of Auxihary Agencies 


Library—Salaries esnips ace Cee eee cee $1,099.93 
Miscellaneous Expenses 
Renter 0 WR eae te ice atic: uate Rene Ae eee ewe $2,926.33 
Summary of Expenditures 
Per 
Amount cent. 
General control (overhead ‘charges) ... 36.07. $136,579.10 5.6 
Instruction . <7; eT BATNe nee ea Oe ate aoe son 1,937,430.02 709.7 
Operation yor swson0ol plantresc4 ue .lasie Okan ee 236,716.80 9.9 
Maintenances ofyschool plant7::) <.-%.% o. chao 114,815.32 4.7 
PIRATE Pa PEN C1 CS mie Fao. Gitte cies s ON eee 1,099.93 ae 
INISCEHEMEDIS: 2. tor cite eeksd ta on a ere 2,926.33 O.1 
otal eee soe BPs Bears fy, Ob atamep stan tn eee a $2,429,567.50 100 


The following statement aims to distribute the cost of 
school maintenance among the several kinds of schools and 
special activities. In this distribution the expenses of gen- 
eral control (overhead charges) have been omitted. 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENSES OF SCHOOL’ MAINTENANCE 


. 
FOR THE YEAR IQII-IQI2 . 
Day Schools | 
Normal fem nicl ae te SS PE Wt ue Na $ 24,295.06 
PL eh Ph ae, Pe Ane oak a ee 272,690.31 ‘ 
Elementary oc agi let, Ce Ver aaa one 1,717,271.25 
Industrials svar vee ae oe cee ae a 11,584.96 
Special tschools sca Tes tan y leer Oe 36,603:)10 saa ‘ 
$2,062,504 
Evening Schools 
HichiVtecee . IRA SAT Ry ae Rn eae $56,687.19 
Hlementaryotsee..o:elae okt een ee 68,303.15 
Tid wetrial (Pan ere potas 2 ace iia te each Eee 19,600.53 
== 144,500.07, 
Summer Schools—Hlemientatystieres..s0. ee nee 38,905.70 
Pla yVPFOUNGS Veen sinsa elas he ee RTE: Ae eee ee ee 22 Tan 
Pree hectare Coursésy) Aa.ieen ete ets ee 10,522.00 
Other Special “Activities smi amen ae ee ee 13,334.84 
Total cs ob Say aR coe iets Sr ee $2,292,988.40 


The chief value of the foregoing statement is that it en- 
ables us to determine at a glance the comparative cost of the 
various kinds of schools. Thus, the cost of maintaining the 
normal school, $24,295.06, is scarcely one-eleventh of the 
cost of maintaining the high schools, $272,690.31. Compared 
also with the year preceding, the cost of high school main- 
tenance has increased from $186,172.59 to its present 
amount, $272,690.31, in one year. Now by comparing the 
total enrollment in high schools for the corresponding years, 
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it can be easily ascertained that the unit of cost has in- 
‘creased from $64.06 in I9II to $83.41 in Ig12. 

The statement shows also that the present cost of day 
industrial schools, $11,584.96, is considerably less than one 
per cent. of the cost of the elementary (non-industrial) 
schools, $1,717,271.25 ; also that the cost of maintaining spec- 
ial schools for defective children is already considerably 
more than three times as great as the cost of maintaining 
industrial schools. The total cost of evening schools, $144,- 
590.87, is shown to be about one-fourteenth of the total cost 
of day schools. This will surprise any who are not familiar 
with the fact that the Newark evening school system is fifth 
in size in the United States. 

The cost of summer schools, $38,905.70, will likewise 
cause surprise until it is explained that we enroll more pupils 
in our summer schools than are enrolled in any other city 
of New Jersey, except Jersey City and Paterson, at any 
season of the year; in fact, the Newark summer school en- 
rollment is the second largest in the United States—that is, 
next after New York City, and ahead of the city of Chi- 
cago. The large summer playgrounds expenditure, $23,- 
130.25, is to be accounted for similarly. 

In my annual report to the Board for the year 1908, pp. 
70-89, an exhaustive statement was given of the reasons 
for the almost universally increasing cost of public schoo! 
education. The reasons then stated continue to hold good; 
indeed, the rapid extension of the functions of the school, 
witnessed almost everywhere—not only in the United States, 
but throughout the world—has caused a still more rapid rise 
in cost than ever before. 

The classified reasons given in my report for the year 
1908 were the following: 

(1) Increase in salaries of teachers and employees of 
the Board in accordance with existing schedules. 

(2) Gradual reduction in size of classes to an average 
of forty, or less, per teacher. 

(3) Broadening the school curriculum by enlarging the 
field of industrial and vocational training, physical training, 
etc. 
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(4) Enlarging and improving the department of medical 
inspection and of compulsory education. 

(5) Greater liberality in providing text books, supplies, 
and equipment. 

(6) Several lesser causes, as additional supervision, ap- 
pointment of clerks to assist principals, etc. 

To the foregoing are to be added several new reasons for 
the increased per capita cost of school maintenance. These 
are: 

(1) The better school buildings erected during the past 
four years require a much larger annual expense for their 
upkeep. This refers to the cost of engineers’ and of jani- 
tors’ service, fuel, light, power, and ordinary repairs. The 
mechanical system of ventilation installed in all new build- 
ings, valuable and indispensable as it is, requires neverthe- 
less a considerable added expense. It would be interesting 
to know, and it could easily be figured, if accounts were duly 
separated, how much the cost of school maintenance has been 
increased by improved systems of ventilation. The substi- 
tution of electric lighting for gas illumination (formerly 
very poor) has added considerable to current cost of main- 
tenance. | 

(2) The organization of the executive and administra- 
tive end of the school system into several independent de- 
partments, as architect’s, engineer’s, superintendent of sup- 
plies’, medical inspection, etc., has added not a little to the 
cost of school maintenance. There is no doubt that the 
work of the several departments is being done far better 
than ever before; but the fact should not be lost sight of, 
that a considerable expense has been added which is bound 
to show in a rising per capita cost. 

(3) The rapid expansion of grammar schools (upper 
grades) and increase of high schools during the past few 
years have added considerably to the general cost of main- 
tenance. This matter has been discussed quite fully else- 
where in this report. 

(4) The recent establishment of several special schools 
and classes for the blind, the deaf, the feeble-minded, the 
anaemic, and the tubercular, has increased appreciably the 
per capita cost of school maintenance. 
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To what extent this increased per capita cost 1s charge- 
able to any particular item can only be discovered by an 
appropriate separation of accourits, as previously stated. 

A comparison of the Newark per capita cost with that of 
other cities will show that ours is well up among the highest. 
It may be recalled that a circular bearing upon this matter 
was issued by the Board of Education for circulation at the 
time of the recent Newark Industrial Exposition. This rela- 
tively high per capita cost is explained by the fact that our 
school system as a whole has advanced along many different 
lines, such as, evening schools, summer schools, physical and 
industrial training, special (defective) classes, medical in- 
spection, etc. The fact also that Newark is in the metro- 
politan district, and hence required to adjust the salaries of 
its teachers and the wages of its other employees to pre- 
vailing standards, explains in a measure our high per capita 
cost as compared with that of cities differently located. 

The question naturally arises: Do the people of Newark 
want cheaper schools? If so, there are several ways known 
to all whereby their cost may be considerably and imme- 
diately reduced. These are: 

Ist. By cutting off or cutting down activities suchas free 
lectures for the people, physical training in the schools, play- 
grounds, recreation centres, and general activities of every 
kind. This, in my judgment, would be most unfortunate. 

2nd. By increasing the size of classes and thereby making 
it possible to get along with fewer teachers. This also would 
be unfortunate, since the present size of classes, to wit, an 
average of forty, is not too small. 

3rd. By paring down expenses of every kind; not includ- 
ing, however, the salaries of teachers which cannot be re- 
duced under the tenure of office act. 

There is no one in official relations to the Board, I am 
sure, who is not in favor of using every means for reducing 
the cost of the schools that is reasonable, just, and of such 
a nature as not to impair their present or subsequent effi- 
ciency. It should never be forgotten, however, that the ap- 
propriate education of the children and youth of our land, 
so as to enable them to perform justly and adequately the 
duties of adulthood and of citizenship in a democratic state, 
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is a concern of paramount importance to society as a whole. 
To educate a child at public cost is not an act of charity 
extended to the child, as many are still prone to think. In 
its legal aspect, as defined by Blackstone, education is the 
chief duty of parent (or State) toward the child. It should 
be looked upon not as a charity but as a capital investment. 
Every dollar put into the schools, provided the schools be 
worthy, is, or will be, productive of more good to the com- 
munity than the same investment in United States bonds or 
in interest-bearing securities of any kind. No investment 
in streets, parks, buildings, or boulevards can compare with 
it. I would, therefore, urge that there be no abandonment 
of our present field of educational enterprise. On the other 
hand, if we can economize without impairing efficiency we 
should do so. All the tests known to “efficiency engineer- 
ing’ should be applied to find out whether we are getting the 
full value of all money expended; and whether or not we 
are doing, or attempting to do, anything not worth while. 
To know whether our schools are performing well the work 
laid out for them; and to know, also, whether the work laid 
out for them is that most worth the doing, will require that 
the Board of Education, parents, citizens—everybody, in fact 
—be always on the alert and exercising their highest wisdom 
and intelligence. It may be stated as an axiom that the 
schools, on the whole, are likely to give the public exactly 
what they demand, rarely more and scarcely less. 


The following comparative tables show the per capita 
cost of maintaining the different kinds of schools for the 
years 1908-1912: 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND PER CAPITA COST OF DAY SCHOOLS 


Based on Based on Based on 

Total total average average 

Year expenditures enrollment enrollment attendance 
1908-09 .. $1,622,651.57 $29.00 $35.70 $38.04 
1909-10 .. —_1,740,452.84 30.14 34.76 39.39 
IQIO-II .. 1,901,444.87 S172 360.51 40.83 


IQII-I2 .. 2,062,504.74 82:72 37.74 41.90 


ey _— ™ 
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PER CAPITA COST OF EVENING SCHOOLS 


Based on Based on Based on 


total average average 

Year enrollment enrollment attendance 
TSA) Meat cre tOk tA iy oad aig Fas $8.53 $16.32 $19.28 
BOO LUM head eS vce ott aaa ae 8.69 19.54. 23.49 
DG Cie nt Pe iis Sas a), > aes 8590 . 17.51 22.35 
UPR VE we ae ea 8.91 17.44 21.94 


PER CAPITA COST OF SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Based on Based on Based on 
total average average 
Year enrollment enrollment attendance 
CERO. 5) SG Ore ta aren $2.30 $3.27 $3.72 
eH ICE ees. Sots eas os Cae ees 2.38 3.35 4.02 
OMNI Wiese Se Sra athens, vee ey 2.55 3.30 3.88 
RENIME Or a SET iS Seabbare dam aint Bie, 4.12 


The following new table will be found particularly illu- 
minating for study and comparison with similar data here- 
after: 


PER CAPITA COST OF DIFFERENT SCHOOLS FOR THE 
YEAR IQI2 COMPARED 


Based on Based on Based on 
. total average average 
School enrollment enrollment attendance 
Peete SCHOO]. Shi as... eS $78.37 $ 94.90 $ 97.96 
MMT GC OU Say a i i'sie ss Gea cte 83.41 - 108.46 115.64 
Elementary schools .......... 28.52 33.18 36.93 
PPEOLTIAL SCHOO! 62 Suing Sato oes 64.36 QI.94 99.01 
Evening schools: 
ie ee ate Sipe elaine leis 9.37 22.98 29.20 
MEITRCLILA EN 2 oo ig Sos he ce dland om 7.58 13.28 16.86 
aA LISS Eh ee a a 16.86 28.90 32.83 
Summer schools: 
DUST Tora} Ge eee 241 3.57 4.12 
Bebe PERM ATI GVA cls Se ica 0.5 RASe: aye 2:22 


In concluding this discussion of cost of school main- 
tenance, [ am fully aware of its incompleteness, which is 
owing in some measure to the fact that the methods of book- 
keeping heretofore employed have not enabled the ready 
separation of some of the items of cost necessary for a 
detailed study such as is herein attempted. A new system of 
records is now being put into effect, which will make it 
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possible hereafter to go into the most minute accounting that 
the Board or public may desire. I shall hope to make this 
a principal feature in all future reports. 


CONCLUSION 


I desire, in concluding this report, to state that, in my 
judgment, the year has been one of progress along well 
established lines. If these are pursued for another four 
years with the same self-sacrificing effort and clear per- 
spective as during the past four years, your honorable body 
will have contributed to the city of Newark a public service 
of which all citizens may justly be proud. 

So far as teachers, principals, and paid employees of the 
Board have contributed to the results obtained, it should 
in justice be said that all have worked in harmony and 
with only one end in view, namely—doing the best we could 
for the children committed to our care. 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. By POLAND, 
City Superintendent 


STATISTICS 
City Superintendent’s Report 


GENERAL STATISTICS 


mopdsetion OF City (éstimatedJcc as .ee sc cc neck deuce. 379,000 
Number of separate school buildings............. 67 
SEU IDE tet CIASS (TOOLS Sy a. wialere cord coho. o1 ew: oteste 1,328 
meataesceatine capacity—all schools. ..0%.40./ 82 6s. ie 63,428 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


Number of Number of 
schools teachers 
(or classes) employed 
Day Schools 
Berta Tas eet at net res ode I 9 
OST" ARR oe ee ae 3 127 
Elementary—grammar, primary 
pderindero aren. Alcr.. ere. 57 1,293 
Svar NOUS take alors ain ay oes os I 7 
aimeriacted bance ares nis, «+: os 3 7 
Defective (classes).... II 12 
pe eaker (GLASSES) ea.) Oe ccs 4 4 
eee Open Air (classes)....-. 2 2 
beh geaeay a) shia ua ech I I 
SU DeL OU aT yteister tes sends I Zz 
Assistant superintendents 2, secretary 
of board of examiners I, supervi- 
sors 14, manual training teachers 
23, cooking teachers 4, special teach- 
ers 2, clerks to principals 35, mak- 
BVO MC MEOUEN CH iste te reese: osc hoe a SI 
Total day school teachers.... 1,545 
Evening Schools 
HABLUSt eta lah oy trie ts kos oe Peieinceii € the 2 26 
UO Ne ic nese bag n era al Hiei eseres® 8 133 
PSUR ETAT Ys na scravvgs) hard eeterc teers « 17 194 
Supervisors 6, special teachers 17.... 23 
Total evening school teachers. 376 
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SUMIMET SCHOOLEISS. ore mates Nascent 28 444 
PLONGTOUNT SIN. Cita enc eee ane vei hae ae 155 
ALL AY OUr ies CHOOIS ie es wo erie aa aie 2 73 


ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, ETC. 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT ALL SCHOOLS 


; Males Females Total 
DaiyersChOols ven tancane 36,690 B1N334 63,024. 
Evening schools...... 9,424 6,705 6 26 ee 
Summer ‘schools: 33... < 7,005 7,300 14,371 
Summer playgrounds. 4,837 5,128 9,965. 
Allsyear “schools =F2e. a ae rae 2,849: 

DAY SCHOOLS 
Totalenrollmentancday schools. 2 a av. nena emtee 63,024 
Average enrollment in day schools... +25... 0: 54,049 
Avetage attendance in.day schools. 44.05.42 49,219 
Perecent., Or attendancesee iene ere, oer nie 90.0 
Number of days schools were actually in session, 

LOUTATS T2270 iy oa has, Ewe tate es dead coer eens eee 192 
Total number of days present— 

Malesie eee eee eet esos rye 4,781,215 

Females pice cle wes oi ee eee 4,008,75772 

PALL piu pri Saber 2 eee ee 6 eee re gee eee . 9,440,972 
Total number of days attendance lost by children 

On, accolinte-ot faquarantiner ore, gee ee 85,762 
PA TIOVRAN CE’, ohaets tee ane al er eh See bea 1,339%- 
Total ‘attendance allowed by. statevs.4. .4e. =. + 9,537,074 
Total number of days absent— 

Males <. nunikweiat cure okt ana eivice hes 500,4421% 

Females it .c ots cet aioe meer ee 542,119% 

All pupile acute eG uae lites meena ae ete 1,042,562 
Average number of days present—all pupils.... 149.9 
Average number of days absent—all pupils.... 16.5, 
Number of pupils who have neither been absent 

noritardyadiunmenyedreres eeu ts a niet eee 1,263: 
Number olisessionstriiant, aww reat oo a one 10,687 
Totalenumber at scasés ior stardiness..y)-.\,.1s eee 41,754. 
Average number of cases of tardiness per session LET 


Average number of cases of tardiness per session 
perv teacher i. Shien eh ae arte 08833: 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 
I9QI2 IQII 
SR ONEEE WONT ON INIE ST Chil’ s ort alee ot alte Paes Michie Somes Cae 310 266 
POVET 2 a ONTO MIMION CU seritacddtit te tacrelsrccie craic te nies 256 206 
IAVOLACE2 ALCON G UNC casliticia arte ics sire ccs ofa sihasee 248 198 
GErrCen ts OLgatLOn ANC aa dtc tate cicte cldcreit art etdare 96.8 96.2 
Number of graduates— 
LIGNITE. “Zora hat Gaia toca kaneis Ric IR EEaC ROR CRE eae 38 39 
ARTOIS? - 2b RECO ES Cie AOE ER Tea 59 45 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
Total Enrollment 
Year Males Iremales Total 
LOOSE Se rere sivlateree taal aes 990 1,136 2,126 
EM MOUMCI St We cee =: ovate Soret: She ook 1,119 1,260 2,379 
OE ES Saat OE eae 1,220 1,434 2,654 
DRAPE cle Sted dass te's s.s\5 1,386 1,520 2,906 
BOM Mien 5 < o's cles ob at 1,586 1,683 3,269 
Average Enrollment, cte. 
Average Average Per cent. of 
Year enrollment attendance attendance 
RES a athe tyke aa bie 8 bos ,602 1,521 94.9 
RR TES 15k o's 8 biara tao 1,814 1,726 95.1 
BES SUG oO Ake Sea eee ee aa 2,087 1,954. 93.6 
PER RR ANE) ios aisle Seats os 2,202 2,062 93.6 
ete ee te awk Sore Spe e606 2,514 2.358 93.8 
Distribution by Grades pects 
Increase of total 
Grade Males Females Total over 1911 enrollment 
EMVESE WVCaT eos 842 1,742 42 538.3 
Second year... 3853 342 695 74 ile 
Third year... 274 262 536 175 16.4 
fourth year... a Litre 179 296 72 9. 
Total 1,586 1,683 3,269 363 100, 
Number of Graduates Batre 
of total 
Classical Commercial General Technical enrollment 
Year course course course course Total graduated 
1s Ae 51 20 75 8 154 te 
pf) eee 90 20 79 1 190 7.9 
TOL AE Ss 72 29 vw 3 181 6.8 
TOES wh is 87 1 121 {i 216 7.4 
u fey be ee Se ial 20 118 4 263 8.0 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
‘Including special schools and classes 
Enrollinent 
Boys Girls Total 
PSV Re T CTL SUT cashes aie tes cucheis © crete, 6 LSO SULT CA Nor ctcee 180 
Grammar and Primary........... 25,451 25,024 50,475 
PENI ORE PLOTIy wre ofesic o's asters oasis + arets 4,679 4,616 9,295. 
TREES LOC ice erste ie ata s + inte lonaine.t ie > af cue cie'e 1 OB ah Oras ia cars 193 
WIGTECTI VG dacs csterelsccs ob cr siaels oo pee Alsat 62 193 
TOG aon ela teh iteieiaic eeler se tis'e digs cet sis 31 18 49 
SUA N ee Neate eas tercic cel cate. e eve Gist eheys ls 4 i) 9. 
MINOT PAT ereigtec aistecs ele ccs/eceis'e Faster d ove 58 36 94 
35 41 56 
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Average Number of Pupils per Class and Kindergarten 


SCHOOL, 


Abington Avenue...... 
Alexander Street...... 
Ann p Street. iho ees 
AVON AVENTIC ae ote ci 
Belmont Avenue...... 
Bergen Street.......... 
Bini Streeter ace nie. 


Camden Street......... 
Central Avenue........ 
‘Charlton aScreetinse ics 
CHESINU ea Streetanmare 
Highteenth Avenue..., 
Elizabeth Avenue.... 
HALOS treet. aches 
Tifteenth Avenue...... 
Fourteenth Avenue.... 
ra wikis.) eres 
Hamburg Place.......- 
Hawkins Street........ 
Hawthorne Avenue.... 
Johnson Avenue....... 
Lafayette Street...... 
Lawrence NStreet....... 
LANGCOING Fe. oh ctor eee cue 
Livingston Street...... 
MiAGISOT a ayo oteeetele leaeeere 
Market Street........ 
Mille eS treaties. percisics 
Monmouth Street...... 
MoOntTZOMerY. loess cles 
Morton Street. ancien. 
Newton Street......... 
Normal and Training-— 
Training Department 
North Seventh Street.. 
‘Oliver WStree@ticas. «6 
Bark<A Venue susie. 
Peshine 
RIdZe Feeders ones 
Roseville Avenue....... 
Seventh Avenue....... 


Ce 
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Statistics 


Grammar and Primary 


nN _ ® 

@| 28 | S2 | a2 
a| $2 | ¢5 \a2 
Sapte See 
a MY Ue = at 
S ® G 

A F - 

19 748 708 | 3 
15 647) 595 | 43 
19| 840| 770) 44 
33 | 1,350] 1,244 | 40 
40) 1,681 1,557 | 42 
34 | 1,440 | 1,319 | 42 
2 81 74 | 40 
15) 688| 566 | 42 
30 | 1,208 | 1,063 | 40 
29 1,250 1,146 | 43 
25 1,048 943 | 42 
35D 1,384 1,302 | 40 
18 736 | 658 | 41 
ve 859 | 798 | 39 
61) 287 218 | 39 
PAL 856 764 | 40 
23 1,180 1,059 | 51 
25 | 1,085 994 | 43 
30) 1,284 1,179 | 42 
29 | 1,273 | 1,154 | 43 
14| 576 499 | 41 
43 912 826 | 39 
3 119 | 105} 39 
30 | 1,189 | 1,073 | 39 
9] 320] 297 | 35 
10} 409| 380| 41 
8 337 307 | 42 
26 | 1,006 | 993 | 42 
2 83 78 | 41 
23 938 854 | 41 
5 984 | 895 | 39 
21 808 | 7451/3 
37 | 1,529 | 1,428 | 41 
36 | 1,492] 1,365] 41 
6 148 | 133 | 24 
21 913 826 | 43 
22 906 825 | 41 
5 68 60 | 34 
11 311 277 | 28 
10| 3876| 346 | 37 
10| 407 365 | 40 
36 | 1,453 | 1,293 | 40 
18! 770! 696! 37 


No. of teachers 


Bytes aie 


wHomrhynh: 


DNH BRRwWERD:? DW? PNNENENWNWHN-: 


NOHHE. 


Kindergarten 

+e ~~ (<5) 
2) &3 | gs 
a | 42] <5 
& cB) lon} 
132 89 79 
99 62 45 
153 95 81 
218 148 134 
444 279 225 
204 125 98 
149 88 72 
185 111 V7 
313 204 167 
139 90 70 
628 368 317 
88 46 30 
207 120 98 
143 72 53 
290 a 170 | 124 
128 70 67 
272 183 144 
169 99 75 
113 58 44 
123 67 57 
100 54 45 
213 128 104 
124 75 66 
72 44 33 
173 108 77 
130: 73 54 
293 1738 141 
244 166 137 
302 195 165 
315 219 177 
59 24 18 
157 95 74 
196 128 105 
85 60 49 
88 48 36 
100 59 47 
488 309 239 
164 100 80 
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Grammar and Primary | Kindergarten 

os 
mM ~ o o = » (3) 
SCHOOL 2 | @8 | ge jes) a] & | 98 | ge 
SOURCE MES te She Hort Se) base 
POPES ub al Pires Cae a 
etree ele ee oe) <tr) |e 
a o ra A <2) (ob) oe 

° ) 

Z Zz 
South Highth Street...| 30 1,193 1,103 | 40 2 133 75 61 
South Market Street.. 20 773 685 | 38 2 129 84 63 
South Tenth Street....| 21 851 | 804/40] 2) 117 80 64 
DRACO MS CECCL sc sricic 0 0's 050) « 2 61 AOL Cavevevell ieret sheltercied Rete ook steel ol otal ace 
Summer Avenue....... 16 617 553 | 38 1 3 43 30 
wimmmer Places........; r( 291 258 | 41 af 3 41 30 
Sussex Avenue......... 20 814 731 | 41 2 143 85 51 
Thirteenth Avenue.... 38 1,562 1,442 | 41 3 294 LT 140 
Walnut Street......... 7 269 242 | 38 i 83 49 41 
Warren Street......... 16 662 588 | 41 2 148 92 %3 
Washington Street.... 20 776 709 | 40 2 140 74 60 
Waverly Avenue....... 18 813 Tol | 45 2 160 99 81 
UIC Neo ioidig's'n wi0)s,0 2.0.5 22 691 | 607 | 31 3 239 136 110 
oe 1 ot | ee 16 T5O 684 | 47 2 69 93 rie 
SERUM Meee So's grd's'a's elec 1,126 | 45,651 | 41,591 | 40 |118 | 9,291 | 5,737 | 4,579 
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Promotions in the Elementary Schools 
For the Past Three Years 
1910 1911 1912 
Grade 
s ANG i aya z 
3 si S J S oS 
5 @ Fa 5 ® a 5 ® te 
Bl Bop. Bhi Cae po eBesl | gl ae 
i] 5 <q lard e < = at 4 
SAIN teeters .907 929 .918 .907 941 .924 9381 .965 948 
SB ghee s. 897 .893 .895 87 .906 .888 .904 904 904 
PWN Mie AE Stl 892 | .881 888 897 892 .883 .896 .889: 
ESM hres ote .853 813 .863 885 | 871 878 .879 S82 88 
GA eines 806 842 .849 807 .862 .859' 80) 879 .864 
Ghee aaa .839 836 837 824 857 84 855 878 866: 
A Me sia tery .862 805 .858 .858 865 861 .869 .895 .882 
DB ee severe seek .818 .83 .824 .836 842 8388 Sol 875 .866. 
SAAS. Ne 852 .857 854 .843 877 86 .862 883 872 
A ee ns 821 824 822 | .829 863 .846 .853 .868 .86 
DAS a owas 841 867 .854 | .848 .882 .865 .876 .888 .882 
OLbaclaen ie he .829 846 837 346 | .S61 .853 .846 882 864 
VA BOR 8, Se gene 835 847 841 829 805 842 893 Rey 4 861 
ASE eta a8 812 814 813 -805 834 .819 .834 .857 845. 
TA Rae eth a 776 822 | .799 | .786 828 SOT 83 .864 847 
LBs Sverre 671 703 .687 .69 nbs piQcl ais Peto 745 74° 
Average..; .811 .832 821 818 .848 .833 843 868 | 855 
ie Ee ee 
AGE, SEX AND NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED 
Per cent. 
Age Males Females Total of total 
kal enroll- 
ment 
ALO | Discaereate serotelattud ste 1,738 1,875 3,618 5.73 
Damir OR parity sae fell or 2,936 2,799 5,735 9.10 
6 AMET St chante Cees 3,102 3,083 6,135 9.74 
Toaditee alate org) A vlaks Ai tae 3,104 2,894 5,998 9.52 
8 eerie, eae aioe Mace 2,923 2,994. 5,917 9.39 
iat 1s eae aaa oF 2,808 2,848 5,656 8.98 
ii aoe ages Wd aaem ire ae tne a 2,801 2,750 5,501 8.81 
Wh Rs C200 Se epee i anne 2,875 2,791 5,666 8.89 
ADDS LD eer ae Sie ares ate tale 2,583 2,635 5,218 8.28 
IS 2A CP We eben a 2,769 2,526 5,295 8.40 
Dh Ee ee eae AAS tee ls 2,054 2,007 4,061 6.45 
LOS) Eo LO aie tee eo cisteta ceetens 1,146 1,028 2,174 3.45 
aK Ve inLeat Wy Oe kin lene DA ee Gan 485 528 1,013 1.67 
UT ae SAS Teese s ear eae 210 266 476 .76 
TROT ADT S Naked ste stleretor 114 175 289 46 
1D ye DO ee eeivctaeeie 28 95 123 20 
OVERS 20 ee ee tehtee ae 14 90 104 rs 
Dotalic. cseshess sce 31,690 31,334 63,024 100. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY GRADES FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


(Based on average monthly enrollment) 


Grade 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 
ENO OLIVET Wee cesrep coches: ace aR Ge 185 178 206 256 
PLP O Are ete ae wise « 1,673 1,874 2,006 2,191 2,505 
MPS G teers, cracisiets se 1,454 1,767 1,981 2,191 2,519 
OVC EM Me jester 3 2,195 2,360 2,631 2,905: 3,216 
pig ay ar ae eee ae 3,161 3,525 3,852 4,194 4,479 
ULE CHB Geshe: tists Bee elo 4,509 4,844 5,027 5,204 5,508 
LINO aR Ol ete 5,867 5,954 5,958 6,175 6,463 
FUSE T Cheatebesacvoe- sos eters 6,392 6,375 6,512: 6,729 7,187 
BOCOMC ME tree. te 6,728 6,982 7,447 7,776 7,682 
URT SSL earn © ohh sau site ee 9,422 9,285 9,274 8,788 8,743 
Kindergarten .... 222 5,614 5,440 5,595 5,875 
WNSTACE Ti. cersret 70 64 Tak 78 118 
PTRCUUEST CVA EY res! nrcte ake Mcee  Sidisist Pte Mt aitbct ns fo 44 83 121 
PIOEPCULVO GE Ads icc alt cmisciastalltulak) feces shoe) cIMits Sletete tiie 13 135 
(DCE. op gaeiataks SRW ARAB GE epen tg IMIR eran Cena I nna eer 15 34 
[Sra Toy age CRRA Cont a ie i Eo Gee ame aI ie a ee 5 8 
MOURV EMEA eee teeeyer +" PMU ceaceaee | Nalihe uli ete syoves Stile le coe os 8. avs 27 78 
EDOLAICG sce iehs s 46,870 48,829 50,417 52,315 54,922 

PER CENT. OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT 

Grade 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 
INOTIATA e ale sre si8)'s4 4 4 4 29 47 
Ve lived? a Sie epi ape 3.6 3.9 4, 4,19 4.57 
PUR EIU ccshfive' «a» s stat 3.6 - 3.9 4.19 4.59 
PHOVIOT CU ci seiets cis. 4.7 4.8 5.2 5.70 5.86 
CN ue cece mes... fe 6.7 G2 7.6 8.02 8.16 
ROE Uiglae ierctarahe ota -0s ate 9.6 9.9 10. 9.95 10.12 
PROHELD LUE ooh ace ote lacs Fe 12.4 12.2 11.8 11.80 ala Er er 
MUTT Cpe aneisrereiotere 3 13.7 13.1 12.9 12.86 12.99 
DECONG I oiaiebics Gas 14.4 14.3 14.8 14.87 13.99 
BGT Sitters as saievosatdic 20.1 19. 18.4 16.80 15.92 
Kindergarten ala Lal 11.5 10.8 10.69 10.69 
Ungraded ....... 2 Alb Ail Ld .20 
MPU LE [bse ee erate & hl bess crete ta Mit ete sicTeis Al 16 .22 
PICTEREV Ome. aed Vue creel IM, moses 'e.) DOM paidarsiavenns 14 24 
JOA a ses aod Bien RCH bel Paoci tn el eS GP BAG ee eee .03 .06 
ESELIa ber eaee Save shea PP ae St Seek Da | ei a SR aM ya oes dustoge 01 01 
MOTRGLYENA LT SA mera renters SM TNT aoctctacictedre [ane events, eis 05 14 

Total ere seins LOO: 100. 100. 100. 100. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


No. of Total Average Average Per cent. of 
Year teachers enrollment enrollment attendance attendance 
LOOR ah isa 320 13,594 6,666 5,627 84.4 
LOOO- en citaeisd 315 13,971 7,805 6,184 84.6 
LO1O Foe wes 820 13,670 6,080 5,056 83.1 
TR ang See 336 14,810 7,262 5,692 78.3 
Te rae: sea he. 376 


16,219 8,286 6,588 79.5 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


— 


No. of No. of Total Average Average 
Year teachers classes enrollment enrollment attendance 
S90G SS ccs 378 256 : 13,511 9,487 8,337 
19090 °c. 565 3883 262 IPA g iP 9,016 7,522 
POLO shack 425 306 13,623 9,857 8,544 
LOT erin 460 330) 14,3438 10,885 | 9,437 
14,371 11,318 10,039 


Re a Si 444 320 


SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS 


COMPARATIVE ‘STATISTICS. FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


Number of No. of Average 
Year playgrounds teachers attendance 
TOUS ERs eee Res Sorte ame | 17 | 107 7,345 
LIRR a, Le 2 Obes gh | 17 | 118 6,708 
FLO econ g cetene oeuseorste rieiee | 20) | 134 8,306 
TOL | Shite Chee ye em neeens 24 | 165 10,509 


TONS) pAb eae ene | 22 155 9,965 
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NAME OF SCHOOL 


ELEMENTARY 


English Department 
Belmont Avenue........ 


BSreen) Street se... « .ean 1s 
Burtiet Streets. 5. os... ¢ 


Highteenth Avenue...... 
dehirds) dW Dh GW aberrant el Aint a 
Ham pure Places .ensee 
Lafayette Street........ 
Morton “Street. .c. o) are 


NOWGN USEPGOtcsmtas clei waters 
South Highth Street.... 
South Market Street.... 
South Tenth Street..... 
Thirteenth Avenue...... 
Warren St. Industrial.. 
Washington Street...... 


Foreign Department 
Belmont Avenue........ 


Bergen  Streetiecg. es os 
BiltieteSELeetenens ce oe. 


Eighteenth Avenue...... 
Bran KL aes etree tee 
Famburge, Plac@scssna-n: 
Lafayette Street........ 
Morton PStreetianneceee: 
Newton Street......:... 
Seventh Avenue......... 
South e Street cece eee 
South HWighth Street.... 
South Market Street... 
South Tenth Street..... 
Thirteenth Avenue...... 
Washington Street...... 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


EVENING SCHOOLS 


TABLE SHOWING THE ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, 
OF CLASSES; TEACHERS, EITC: 


Hnrollment 
oe! 
= 

nN 3 al 

a| #L.8 

= ae <= 
245| 173) 418 
140| 116) 256 
100; 94) 194 
285| 190) 475 
188; 161; 344 
289) 201/ 490 
212), 200 412 
251) 123; 374 
226| 180) 406 
LOG ae Ope eae 
120| 58) 178 
129} 118} 247 
AD 44) 315 
115| 65) 180 
298) 260) 558 
101; 185; 286 
LSS hee cl. eon 
HAS 5) ee bir] SN 8 Hf 
3,355) 2,466) 5,821 
454; 189} 643 
33, 19 52 
37 6 43 
60| 26 86 
1838; 110) 2938 
Site Zoro 
146, 21! 167 
306, 50| 356 
295| 144) 489 
174; 10; 184 
338} 15) 353 
63). 11 74 
31; 25 56 
85 th 92 
98; 40} 188 
136} 37| 178 
53; 14 67 
2,579| 747) 3,326 


Average 


30 
36 
45 
80 
91 
57 


1,740 


enrollment 


Average 
attendance 


2,731 


274 
19 


159 
26 
31 
34 
71 
79 
51 


1,391 


Per cent. of 
attendance 


| No. of classes 


—_ 
ORTH BROARwWRANNADWOOWHEA 


| 


a 


WNwWwWNWNRFWOWADWNAQNH?H: 


| Males 


-j 


NUMBER 


Teachers 


Aggregate 
annual 
salary 


| Females 


$ 2,615.00 
1,125.00: 
903.00: 
2,103.00 
2,325.00 
2,058.00 
1,836.00 
2,167.00 


624.00 
1,279.00 
1,215.00 
1,659.00 
1,215.00 
2,991.00 

- 1,347.00 
é 1,200.00 
7 1,659.00 
103} $ 30,157.00 


. 


7 
4 
+ 
9 
6 
9 
7 
t 
8 1,836.00 
4 
3 
3 
6 
3 
0 
6 


$ 38,780.00 
267.00 
222.00 
444.00 

1,666.00 
534.00 
801.00 

2,136.00 

1,869.00 
666.00 

1,936.00 
222.00 
444.00 
444.00 
666.00 
801.00 
444,00 


NwwnnrHaAwWoanN wd OH He & 


61! $ 17,342.00 


——— 
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EVENING SCHOOLS—Continued 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


HIGH 

Barringer Gymnasium.. 
BEPCONM OLIGO.) dec doce. « 
RBCRN LI Ve celere cleric evovelle a'evenehe 
Central—Regents’ Dept.. 
East Side C. & M. T... 
HECATUR TITIES cya dec 6 Sc !es-a xo. 
Hamburg: Place......... 
MOTLONIMStTeetic.cs de cee 
Thirteenth Avenue...... 


Fawcett Drawing....... 
SUMMARY 
Hlementary— 
English Department.. 
Foreign Department.. 


Total HDlementary...... 
He ELLOS TH Betty ie Quote abcess 
Le Drawing 


Boe Lue 0 6 


3,355|2,466 


5,934|3,213 
2,650|3,398 
840} 184 


Enrollment 


| Females 
Total 


' 


57 


TAT 


261 
1,217 
938 
219 
466 


679 
827 
863 


6,048 |2,466 


Average 
| enrollment 


1,024] 593 


5,821/3,487 
3,326] 1,740 
9,147|5,227 
6,048 |2,466 
1,024 


593 


Total for all schools. ..|9,424|6,795)16,219|8,286 


Per cent. of 
attendance 


2,731| 78.5 
1,391| 79.7 
4,122 
1,941 
525 


78.9) 174 
Mock | reds 
Be.B he cos 


—— | —____. 


6,588] 79.5).... 
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Teachers 

wm 

2 Aggregate 
o| & annual 
=| & salary 
a| & 
2 cies 630.00 
14 7 7,590.00 
14 9 8,302.00 
a) ee 1,780.00 
9 4 4,742.00 
(4 7 5,098.00 
12 i 6,878.00: 
13 3 5,810.00 
15 5 7,234.00 
91} 42) $ 48,064.00 
20 1} $ 11,444.00: 
28° 103) $ 80,157.00 
7 61| 17,342.00 
35) 164) $ 47,499.00 
91; 42 48,064.00 
20 Al 11,444.00 


*152|*224|*$113,776.00 


* Includes twenty-three special teachers and supervisors. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1912 


TABLE SHOWING THE ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, NUMBER 
OF CLASSES, TEACHERS, ETC. 

o 

: 
Enrollment 2 g 3 Noe ae 

o = fo} 

=| oS £ 

q Lac ty goannas 
SCHOOL 2 [gy £ 212 g 
v} 4 3 an ee = : H 9 

g e| Bl a] | & | le) Blala| | 3 
$) flog | sie] 81 Ble] 21S) Sees 
S| 8] s)2/ =e] 8| £) & | sie) f) eles se 
Slee} a | 4) a] eo} ¢] 4 | a iM) a pe fol Se 
Avon Avenue............ 264| 270) 5384] 66) 282) 186; 449; 408/90.8} 11 5 | 2 | 5...| 16 
Bergen Street........... 279| 283) 562) 42) 281) 239) 472) 429/90.7) 11 5 | 3 4| 1) .15 
Bruce Street............ 125] 188 313 5T| 201 55 245| 220/89.7) 1) 4 De od were 9 
Burnet Street........... 185} 212} 397) 70} 186) 141; 288) 259/89.9) 1) 4 | 2 | 3...) 13 
Camden Street.......... 285} 229) 514] 10) 383] 111] 416) 354/85.1) 1) 6.) 1 4, 1| 14 
Central Avenue......... 180; 160) 340) 53) 196) 91) 274) 250/91.2! 1) 4 2 a NM REC Ke, 
Charlton Street......... 358] 385| 743| 117| 427) 199] 564)  503/89.2) 1) 8 Z 41 1| 18 
Highteenth Avenne......| 223} 252| 475) 40) 268] 167| 386) 346/89.7; 1; 4 | 2 | 4) 1] 12 
Fifteenth Avenue....... 280} 256) 536} 66) 237] 233) 480) 440/91.6) 1; 5 | 2 | 4 2 138 
Fourteenth Avenue..... 256| 297| 553} 63] 301] 189) 463) 426/92. / 1] 5 2 ie Ce 
Prankliny si. caseoceeee ss 445) 410} 855| 103] 397] 355) 658] 597/90.5| 1; 6 | 2 | 9| 3} 20 
Hamburg Place......... 272| 308} 580) 60) 3860) 160) 520). 433)/83.2) 1) 8 2 D2 ras 
Hawkins Street......... 184] 178] 362, 68) 218) 81} 201} 177/87.9| 1) 4 Teal Se 8 
Hawthorne Avenue..... 177} -172| $49) © 271) 188] .184) -308) 264/85.8). 1)" Sten 
Lafayette Street........ 227| 280} 507) 70) 287] 150/ 409) 3865/80.1) 1. 7 | 2 | 2...) 15 
MAGISON: eats oie sib ce ete 222)- 238} 460] 53} 243) 164) © 370). <822\87.1) i 8 as 1) 3 10 
Monmouth Street....... 317| 389] - 706]; 111) 388] 207) ' 531}: 458/86.2). 1) 7% ae 
Morton Street.......... 488} 497| 985) 126) 498] 361| 710} 636/89.5) 1; 8 | 2 | 7 3] 19 
Newton, Streat:...c0 72: 468| 457) 925) 117| 553) 255) 702] 608/86.6) 1/ 11 a Th Si cee 
Oliver Streets issn oss 183} 179} 312} 64} 180} 68] 286) 287|82.9) 1| 314] 11%4]..) 2 7 
MOULD AtIGSt. ones weeks 115} 179} 294) 67; 186) 41} 228) 205/89.6) 1) 4 5 We lg gy 9 
South Highth Street..../ 208) 185} 393} 39] 181] 173) 300) 272/90.7| 1) 4 | 2 | 2} 1) 10 
South Tenth Street..... 222} 200) 422} 45) 220) 157] 344) 311/90.4/ 1) 5 | 2 St) 2 
Sussex Avenue.......... 250| 247| ..497) 64! 273) 160) 345) 282/81.7/ 1) 4 | 2 3} 3} 10 
Thirteenth Avenue......| 215} 256] 471) 60; 281] 180) 396) 355/89.5) 1] 7 | 2 | 3...) 16 
Warren Street.......... 272| 206) 478 65} 229) 184 312; 284/91.1] 1) 5 a Soe eT 8 3° 9 
Washington Streét..... 197; 166) 363) 48, 211) 109) 247| 219/88.6) 1; 214) 114} 3).. 10 
Waverly Avenue........ 218] 227) 445] 67| 258] 120| 413) 378/91.6) 1;:6 | 2 | 2).. 14 

TOtAL ii. eeenea ae 7,065|7,306|14,371 | 1.893) 7,858]4,620/ 11,318) 10,039|88.6 


* Includes forty special teachers and supervisors. 


[28|152 [55 |85|*52|+392 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF SUPPLIES 


To the Honorable the Board of Education of the City of 
Newark, N. J.: . 


GENTLEMEN :—I respectfully submit the following as the 
second annual report of the Department of Supplies. This 
report covers the school year beginning July I, 1911, and 
ending June 30, I9g12. 

The increase in the expenditures for the work coming 
under the supervision of this department during the last 
school year has been phenomenal, and is in a general way 
an index of the rapid growth of the school system in this 
city. For the year 1910-11 the expenditures totaled approxi- 
mately $250,000, while during the past year the total amount 
involved was about $450,000; an increase of 80 per cent. 
This increase is accounted for in a measure by the equipment 
of the two commercial and manual training high schools, 
and is otherwise due to the natural but rapid increase in the 
school accommodations throughout the city. When it is 
realized that the total of expenditures formerly classed under 
the head of supplies amounted to but $175,000 for one year, 
a general idea of the increase in the volume of the business 
and the detail involved in the various lines coming under our 
supervision may be gained. 

The work of the department is very much like that of a 
large department store but with a still greater variety of 
material to be handled and accounted for. Purchases are 
made from approximately 500 different dealers and the 
schools are our customers, The number of accounts now 
kept with the schools, and their several divisions, totals 
about 800. | 

EQUIPMENT 


The following new school buildings have been entirely 
equipped during the past year with the necessary furniture 
and apparatus, the cost of which is shown in the statistical 
tables: 

Montgomery: Class rooms, administration rooms, and audi- 
torium and gymnasium combined. 

Ridge: Class rooms, etc., with separate auditorium 
and gymnasium. 
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Webster: Class rooms, etc., with separate auditorium 
and gymnasium. 


Peshine: Class rooms, etc., with auditorium and gym- 
nasium combined. 


West Side: Class rooms, etc., with auditorium and gym- 
nasium combined. 


The equipment of the 
East Side C. & M. T. High School and 
Central C. & M. T..High School 
has been practically completed, though other articles are 
still required for which additional funds have been provided 
in this year’s budget, and the work is now under way. 

In addition to the equipment of the new school buildings 
named above, a number of the older buildings have been pro- 
vided with new pupils’ desks of the single seat pattern, and 
in many buildings the desks were changed so as to provide 
a better arrangement of seating and give the pupils the size 
of desks most suitable to their grade. A perfect or nearly 
perfect seating arrangement can never be obtained in a 
rapidly growing community. It is obvious to any one that 
when a new building is equipped with furniture for primary 
grades and later is advanced to the grammar grades, the 
desks originally installed are too small for the pupils. Just 
as changes occur in the grades of the classes, so must 
changes be made in the furniture, and this can only be done 
as the occasion arises. 


The total number of new desks purchased and installed 
during the year was 7,600, and cost in round figures $28,800. 
The average price per desk and rear seat was $3.35, an 
increase of 35 cents over the preceding year, but still ao 
cents below the price of two years ago. According to the 
prices quoted last June, the desks required during the pres- 
ent year can be purchased at the lowest prices ever obtained 
by our Board. 

With the changes that are to be made this year, the elim- 
ination of the old style double desks from our school build- 
ings will be accomplished, and a work which was begun 
by the Board over fifteen years ago will be practically 
finished. 
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A word might be added here with reference to the combi- 
nation auditorium and gymnasium in elementary school 
buildings, of which the Montgomery School is an illustra- 
tion. The hanging of gymnasium apparatus on the walls 
of an auditorium is subject to criticism only on account 
of its detriment to the general appearance of the room, and 
not in my judgment from the view point of utility. The 
availability of such a large room for physical exercises as 
well as for purposes of assembly is a factor of sufficient im- 
portance to be worthy of consideration if we seek to obtain 
the largest returns for the money invested. The apparatus 
so provided does not materially affect the appearance of the 
room when set up in the most suitable places, and careful 
handling should protect the walls against defacement. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES 


In the report submitted to you last year, I referred to the 
matter of appropriations to the schools for educational sup- 
plies and stated that these appropriations could be reduced 
about Io per cent. without impairing the efficiency of the 
schools. My judgment was based mainly on the saving 
accomplished by the rebinding of books and the purchase of 
paper at lower prices than in the preceding year, as shown 
by the statistical tables in the last annual report of the 
Board. You will find by an analysis of the financial 
statistics that the action of the committee on educational 
supplies in concurring in the above suggestion was justified. 
The average rate per pupil in the elementary schools during 
the past year is even a little lower than for the preceding 
year, and no school was deprived of any necessary supplies. 
This fact warrants the conclusion that the committee’s action 
in effecting a reduction of 10 per cent. in the appropriations 
for such supplies was based on principles of sound economy, 

The matter of the cost of paper was also given further 
consideration with the result that an added reduction of 
about 20 per cent. in the cost of writing papers was accom- 
plished, and this without substituting an unsatisfactory 
grade for that previously furnished. A better illustration 
would probably be to say that the price of the larger sized 
exercise paper for the year 1909-10 was 60 cents per ream; 
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for 1910-11, 40 cents, and for I91I-12, 30 cents per ream. 
Of course, the paper now furnished is not of as high a 
calibre as that used in 1909-10, but it is quite satisfactory 
for school use. 

To show the comparative cost of the paper supplied to the 
schools for writing, drawing, arithmetic, etc., during the 
school years of Ig10-11, and 1911-12, the following table 
is presented : 


1910-1911 1911-1912 
G Pe Pm 
RADE hac = = oe 
aq a - aq oie 2 
53 Ce Z 55 25 3 
om | BA S Ors ae Ss 
Memorandum A..| 2,653 | 11,988 | § 291.88 | 2,997 | 13,107 | $ 329.67 
“ B..| 18,704 | 74/816 | 2,431.52 | 22°538 | 70/417 | 2,929.94 
« C..| 1,027 | . 5135 308.10 | 1,144] 5,338 343.20 
Staff WLine cscs 2'618 | 13,000 785.40 | 2.477 | 11,564 743.10 


Exercise (large)..| 14,280 | 85,680 5,854.80 17,675 88,380 5,656.00 
5” (small)..| 10,766 | 32,298 2,368.52 | 12,893 | 32,320 2,191.81 


Examination ..... 621 8,694 546.48 870 | 12,180 765.60 
BOOK ates een 576 4,320 172.80 |. . 4385 3,270 130.50 
BOLUSU eg eek 159 1,987 38.16 140: 1,750 33.60 
Manilla Practice.. 56 476 20.16 67 595 24.12 
Drawing (white).. 561 |- 6,176 522.19 597 6,567 567.15 


(manilla).| 3,585 | 28,284 1,202.07 | 3,572 | 28,576 1,250.20 
55,006 | 272,804 “$14,542.03 65,405 | 274,064 | $14,964.89 


The average price per ream for the last three years on the 
' paper specified in the above list is as follows: 

1909-10, 33 cents; IQIO-II, 26 cents; IQII-12, 23 cents. 

There is an apparent slight increase in the rate per pupil 
for text books, maps, etc, which may in a measure be due to 
the cost of furnishing the new schools with their original 
equipment. The rate for stationery is about the same; for 
paper, about 8 per cent. lower; for kindergarten material 
about 30 per cent. lower and for miscellaneous supplies, 
there is a decrease of about 20 per cent. 

The percentages of the total expenditures for the various 
kinds of supplies furnished to the elementary schools and 
charged against the appropriations allotted to them is as 
follows: 


For‘ text-booksmaps;) etc:2354 acu econ ae ae eee 58% 
* stationery” ec io. Bick Cane ee eee ee eee eee 9% 
htt Pea tiered foo) ime elec ah egy OR aa tek eee se 21% 
* kindergarten! nraterial (vrata ae oe ene 4% 


miscellaneous {supplies . iyi e ae bem ee eee 8% 


FORGE SHOP, CENTRAL C. @& M. T. HIGH SCHOOL 
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These percentages are well within the regulations fixed 
by the Board. The above figures do not include high schools 
or other special schools. 

The following statistics show the quantity and cost of the 
books furnished to the schools during the year, together with 
the figures for the preceding year: 


Increase 
IQIO-II IQII-12 or 
Decrease 
iNew. .0OOKS purchased... ......-- 95,794 102,778 6,984 
Books received from schools to be 
Pepound or discarded... ....<de- 80,685 54,222 -—26,463 
BeteisGet CUOUTIC Sha ih «svc cee st 28,129 21,451 — 6,678 
Total of books handled..... 204,608 178,451 —20,157 
Meermar New DGOKS! 1.0560)... 0... $37,216.84 44,357.04 
est orrepound books :<....<... » 0,107.22: 914,803.40 
Cost of same books if new....... 12,819.28 9,370.76 
ACCOUNTING 


Reference was made in our last report to the system of 
accounting inaugurated by the department for the purpose 
of showing in greater detail the cost of instruction, operation 
and maintenance for each school so far as supplies and 
equipment are concerned. An illustration of the system may 
be found by referring to the statistical tables which show 
how the various kinds of supplies are classified. The tables 
are practically a recapitulation of the totals of all the ac- 
counts kept by the department. | 

We are, of course, interested in the cost of equipment 
manufactured by the Repair department and in the method 
of ascertaining that cost. With a view to systematizing 
this work and securing an up-to-date and efficient method 
of accounting, for the labor employed and material used in 
the performance of any particular job, we devoted consid- 
erable time and study to the problem and finally evolved the 
scheme that has been in operation during the past year, and 
which had the hearty approval of the committees interested. 
While I was not directly concerned with this matter in re- 
gard to the general repair work, it was necessary and logical 
that the system be worked out so that it could be used in 
accounting for all the work done by the Repair department. 
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The old method of having the workman render a weekly 
time report on which he entered the account and character of 
work for which his time was employed in general terms, and 


under which he turned in memoranda which might or might 


not show half or all the material used, leaving it to the office 
in many cases to guess at the particular amount of time or 
material that was to be charged to a certain job, was crude, 
inaccurate and unreliable. 

The new method gives to the workman a written order 
which is numbered, and the number of the order becomes 
the number of the job on which he is working. This order 
shows the ledger account to which his time is to be charged, 
the school at which the work is to be done and other neces- 
sary information, and it should be in his possession until the 
job is finished, On the reverse side provision is made for 
entering such material as is procured directly by him. A 
duplicate of this order is retained in the office of the Repair 
department, and when the job is finished the reverse side of 
the duplicate must show all the time and material used in 
completing ‘the work. This is returned to the department 
keeping the account, and where the prices and total cost of 
labor and materials are figured. The duplicate then shows 
the cost of the entire job without reference to any other 
memoranda. This cost is then charged to the school as one 


item, <A triplicate copy of the work order is kept on file by 


the department issuing the same. 

The workman is given in addition a daily time card on 
which he enters the work order number, the school, the 
article or kind of work on which he is employed and the 
time. It is so arranged that he can work on two or more 
different jobs the same day and record the time on each. 
The workman has nothing to do with the account for which 
he is working, and with a correct record of the work order 
number and the time, any other errors can be readily ad- 
justed. 

From these cards a daily time record is made by the 
clerk to whom they are sent, on large sheets prepared to 
record a month’s time by days, and from which is made up 
the monthly time report sent to the secretary’s office for the 
issue of the necessary warrants in payment of wages due. 


a 
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I have thus detailed the description of this work order 
system, for the reason that it was an important change and 
a marked improvement over the former unsatisfactory way, 
and another advanced step made by the Board in securing 
efficiency in accounting methods. The new system is practi- 
cal and practicable and should not entail any more labor than 
heretofore, except such as is necessary to have everything 
accounted for. That it had merit was evidenced by the 
readiness with which the Board authorized its inauguration. 


PROPOSALS FOR SUPPLIES 


It is worthy of note that the awarding of contracts for 
supplies upon the competitive bidding system has brought 
about such active competition, and from the most reliable 
and responsible dealers in the city. Last June, the depart- 
ment advertised for bids for various kinds of material, there 
being about 2,000 items of different kinds and sizes involved, 
and a total of 122 different bids were received. 

The list of items contained in the specifications is in- 
creased from time to time, and this year plumbers’ and 
steamfitters’ supplies were included. ‘The large variety of 
these supplies in kind and sizes precluded the possibility of 
preparing a list calling for net prices. The Board, there- 
fore, adopted the most practical method under the circum- 
stances. The list prices on articles of this character are the 
same throughout this territory, and by securing bids giving 
discounts from lists specified, a very satisfactory result was 
obtained with infinitely less labor, Of course, the firm 
quoting the jighest discounts became the lowest bidder. This 
method was applied to such things as wrought iron pipe and 
all kinds of pipe fittings, nails, screws, files, bolts, belting, 
etc. It also made it much easier for the dealer to make up 
his proposal. 

With sincere appreciation of the cordial support which the 
Board has given the department during the past year, and 
also for the co-operation of the heads of the several depart- 
ments and the principals of the different schools, I have the 
honor to be 

Very respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL GAITSER, 
Superintendent of Supplies 
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REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF MEDICAL 
INSPECTION 


To the Board of Education: 


GENTLEMEN :—I take pleasure in submitting a report of 
the Department of Medical Inspection for the year ending 
July 1st, 1912. The amount of work accomplished is clearly 
shown in the statistical reports included in these pages. 
These figures are very satisfactory, but what is more erati- 
fying is the general improvement in the character of the 
work. 

I believe that no opportunity for teaching the methods of 
preventing disease and improper development should be 
neglected. For this reason, I have urged both medical in- 
spectors and nurses to embrace every opportunity to teach 
the need of care of teeth, of personal cleanliness, means of 
preventing tuberculosis, the danger of the common house 
fly, the care of food, the value of healthy exercise, etc. It 
is by this means alone that we can expect to prevent epi- 
demics of contagious disease or establish a proper realiza- 
tion of the necessity of a thorough quarantine of such cases. 


es 


OPEN AIR CLASSES 


Elizabeth Avenue 
The following is a report of the attendance and gain in 
weight and hemoglobin from September, IOII, to July Ist, 
IQI2: 


Number of pounds gained by all pupils.......0.......... 24234 
4 Cea Ost tea bee oiler Phe ae eee ote yy 
Net ain Si iheh, oo keen. 2 fait) end La ee 242% lbs 
Average weight gained by each pupilt.................... 4% lbs 
Total gain in hemoglobin of all pupils.................. 500% 
POS ie © rr Ne pt ENG Rac) Sea tae eres 10% 
a 490% 
Average percentage of gain in hemoglobin per pupilud 9% 
wVerageattendanceny latte ia sces ae ee en 32 
Average-enrolinienttfiis; aed teas eee 35 
otal ‘enrollment? ena ia eek eee ne onan ee ae 54 


This is a very satisfactory gain in both weight and 
hemoglobin, considering the fact that the class has been in 


~~ eee, eee 
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operation only since September 11th, and also that many 
pupils did not enter until much later in the year. This tended, 
therefore, to keep the per cent. of gain below what it other- 
wise might have been. 


Montgomery 


This report gives in addition the number of pupils found 
defective and the defects corrected. The defects were found 
on physical examination by the medical inspectors, and the 
corrections were brought about through the visitation and 
work of the school nurses. 

Defects of eyes, teeth, nose and throat were, in this man- 
ner, corrected through operation or treatment by family 
physicians or clinics. 


Number of pounds gained by all pupils her ae Rte Rau not me 3834 
- lost Seed oe cts be comma ots, ah Mat ae 244 
SC EET ATs Oe OS aa a 36% Ibs. 
Average weight gained by each pupil..................... tee 
Gain in hemoglobin of all pupils ESA e i meee ae moment. 135 
co NEE A RAGS N ie Salt ela adn ei Mga Wa nee oy at SILL gape Rare fe) 
[2 SIT ENG eo Soir ae es We A eRe 135 
Average percentage of gain in hemoglobin per pupil..... 4.1% 
Number meadetectiner children am vies spare ae ee es 26 
SP CLCCES TCOPLECECCL oe ds coc. ct torn Sons oe tee 17 
. i MEE CHINNDEOV Ulu te the hk oe aoe, eo see si haa oye 
“ “ children unimproved (left school)............ I 
Pema TLeTICali@e) 2.5, catslatwln Btn Winjess Wd. or ow ele oe tis Fete tee 25 
x SACO LTICINEV Oe si, We Viti age cba ie he ol stelatn EPA oe 23 
Total BUS, 21 (Ae SOR A Sa? shalt UD a eR eg 30 


Morton Street 


Number of pounds gained by all pupils FE Saha ae Pee eis SI 
Pore: ghee ie ariong rk! She, Saunt Wen a Pike 2 
VECOE oe Tey. | SOR AMIE Sa Raa rot Pan eS a ar PP 49 Ibs. 
Average weight gained by each pupil................... 1% Ibs. 
Gain in hemoglobin of all pupils Sy aera a Perey oe a ee 135 
ERO Por REET RE Te eA Ede Meat Ana Ae pale ee 20 
Nai cata: Fh Dass ied, Pe, 0) a Sica ice me pe SrA AA tee Gunes II 
Average percentage of gain in hemoglobin per pupil..... 33% % 
Number ie GeLent ye scorers wos st tg Aste ak ailaitac is 18 
SEO TEDES COL LECEC GA Gaia ng Fa tect chieeis la hata Whe 2s 21 
EV OT AVG MALEOHGAILCO Prag tos is: tin eda hip Maundy 2G at Re 8 hole eve 23 
3 PUP RE) AUST ol Via eey shy etre ae Soh ie ep ae eae 28 


Total mL URAIN HD Sonate eee koe hones ae calee ralp ss 42 
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When one takes into consideration that the only article of 
diet furnished these pupils is milk, it will be apparent that 
this is a very good showing for five months. It has also 
demonstrated what can be accomplished, through the efforts 
of school nurses, in bringing about the correction of defects. 

The following is a comparative report of buildings quar- 
antined on account of contagious diseases for the years 1910- 
I9I1I and I9II-1912, and is made up from official records 
received from the Board of Health. 

There has been a twenty per cent. decrease in the number 
of buildings containing cases of scarlet fever and diphtheria 
during the year, and a sixteen per cent. decrease in the num- 
ber of buildings affected with any of the contagious diseases 
included in the list, in spite of the fact that measles and 
chicken pox were added to the list of reportable diseases last 
year. 

NUMBER OF BUILDINGS QUARANTINED FOR 


IQIO-IQII IQII-I1912 


Diphthe nia wee. v ieee ie eee 2,835 2,105 730 decrease 
Scatlet/fever tic. wer cose: ee 7,537 6,143 1,304 i 
Typhoiditevers (aha eee). 286 0r Vy sA7 30 he 
Cerebro spinal meningitis....... ‘e) 6) 

Smallpox hie esos eee eee fe) oO 

Chicken pox and measles....... 3. 454 451 incréase 


10,761 9,049 1,712 total decrease 

The following table shows the number of days lost by 

pupils who were not sick, but who were quarantined because 
of contagious diseases in the home: 


x s 8 ® x x x * 
Se Q 2 ° 


Sune e Sune SSna005 000000000800 005585555055 
MEASLES 25, 86044 
BE So mane 4 ae 
bi Sea eee Al rece ae Pee LLL il ee fi 18,616% 
aamane Saneeny PEELE 7 
OPATHERIA 13,43 
Selle Saanseneaee 3,437 
aes | PETTY) 12.888 
ptt 
Reorder Perr HN + A SU UOTATOTHTTOTHOTRIPATIn 4,190 
(ere SHIT TRHTE med. 
CovucH 
Sania SET Se 
FARALY SIS ay 
3) 
taper fiutt TH iit HHATTHUETRAEGGGGAAIOAI : 


This is a marked increase over that of last year, and was 
due to a widespread epidemic of measles, mumps and 
chicken pox. During the progress of this epidemic it was 
absolutely necessary for the department to enforce a very 


Days ; Per 
Lost Cent. 


A176 
2169 
1565 
1324 
0486 
0264 
0015 
0001 


85,848 11.0000 


0000 


a eS 
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rigid quarantine. ‘The report is especially interesting, as it 
shows what serious injury may result to the schools by 
measles and mumps, as compared with scarlet fever and 


diphtheria. 


The experience of the past few years has demonstrated 
the uselessness of applying the quarantine in a contagious 
disease to all families in a given building. The quarantined 
children, who are not sick, come in intimate contact with 
pupils attending school, in their play, etc., after school hours, 
thus defeating the object of quarantine. I therefore recom- 
mend that the rules of the Board be interpreted so as to 
apply the quarantines in all contagious diseases only to the 
pupils who are members of the family or household in which 


the disease actually exists. 


This will result in a great saving in attendance and will 
be accompanied with no danger if authority is given during 
the presence of an epidemic, to apply the quarantine regula- 
tions to the school children occupying the building, should 


such a course seem wise. 


RESULTS OF MEDICAL INSPECTION 


It is our practice that no pupil shall be referred to the 
medical inspector or nurse for examination or treatment 


without having a Treatment Card. 


This card, when properly filled out by the teacher, medical 
inspector and nurse, remains in the school until the defects 
or diseases found are corrected. It is then forwarded to our 


office. 


There is also forwarded to our office, at the end of each 
month, a duplicate report of all physical examinations per- 
It is from these 
forms and data that the following comparative report of 
physical examinations, defects, recommendations and results 


formed during the month at each school. 


of treatment are compiled. 


Number of Physical Examinations......... 
PICASA NOT ATIGAL One osc eet ateisroe ects a nie ne ote 
TICE LO LORELV Gs ac shes ba tani gotne Inte tone ces 
RE OLAL DeReCCM tN OLIN AL ns, | vy sinner wp 2s 2s 
otal per Cemtr Werectivess: Ww na basis 

PRT ATEOTI ie eerie cc hed Sey ek ny Pda Ney 

Enlarged Cervical Glands..........0...4.++- 


IQII 


24,310 
9,350 
14,954 
384% 
614% 
650 
4,147 


IQI2 
28,182 
11,163 
17,019 
392% 
601% 
1,076 
4,648 


of 


q 
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IQII IQI2 

Choteay tae 8 can ty at ate Dea, Rees 45 44 
CardiaapiQrsen sey, iii, tere) Va eemen ey ian tak 354 305 
Pulnionayy menses. 2 soe ta ea eas hhie ee eee 99 168 
CITED DISEASE Ls eh hun es Menent ee nye neta eg Nie meena 422 518 
LIGISCIPEIS Pines. Pr Pare ee ey ac On eee 175 284 
Defective. hest (ssc. tor sadn Buc) ene 170 239 
Detectives xtrenuticgs caste. oe a eee 287 134 
Deteceve Di isthe fe ThLak) ee 3,003 3,327 
[Detective ctl ed enue. ieee ata. ke) teers 300 447 
DetectiveuNasaly sh reathinge ws. ee en Li 30 1,319 
LETECtIVe se Peetlinay. tune test hae aes Serie Fite 9,968 
etorivieie Rplatedhy Mur eu ce niae, Groin cane 392 288 
Impediment of Speech....: ER tea knd heer WN 300 305 
Fiypertropired: “Peinsiisy, feet eee en 4,588 4,334 
mosty WNasal (Cieowthiries. cal: barcga teste al 1,866 1,761 
Mantality’# (4.2% TOR o wy seacd Net Wace ae Be ee 339 566 
25,586 20,911 


% + 
ane Ti tittit tii _ iL 
apeeeeeeeememememe TTT 
eminent eee 


em 
ag 
=~ 00088 _ — LET TTT TT 
He seas HHH aEha RESREURLOUROR EON 
Qerective Heanne | | {TTT TTT TT oo LETT TTT TTT 
CaroncOiscase MITT TT ITT TTT TT 
Gerornwo Pacare MM ITT TTT TTT 
SPERM EE RAREST ARMED OA BUSRERASR SOR el) 
| _Qerecrve Cuesr TTT TTT TTT Tr eee eee ed 
Pumonanr Taercuossm! TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT rte Pee eee ee Peed 
[Derecrwe Bernemries *T TTT TTT TTT TTT Tee Pee 
___Grorea TTT 
en 


RECORD OF COMPLETED CASES. 


IQII I9QI2 IQII I9QI2 

Number of cases referred for treat- 

TO Cita arte shee ee ee eae Ses 18,351 26,404 
Number of Cases treated by nurse.... 5,001 12,679 
Number of cases taken to dispensary, 

family doctor or receiving home 

(Téatment eres ie gic eet ke eee 12,750 13,625 
Number “exclidedt (iy: Sty eee 3,050 3,858 
Number of days lost in attendance... 20,222 32,169 
Gurédic ne cee any ae eee ene fe eae 15,034 23,148 87% 88% 
Im praved st at seoe ene ret dak ell eee EL 969 1,204 5% 4’%% 
Not improved 048 cm oe 6 eee 1,448 1,052 8%  514%% 
Number of glasses obtained.......... 989 090I 33% 30% 
Number operated on for tonsils...... 416 327 9% 7% 
Number operated on for adenoids... . 238 261 13% 15% 
Number given dental treatment...... 772 ~=©=1,545 11% I54%% 


There are no clinics under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Education. 


ae 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF MEDICAL INSPECTION IN NEWARK 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, FROM 1908 TO IQI2, INCLUSIVE. 


1908 | 1909 1910 1911 1912 
Total Number of Pupils Inspected. ..|37,937 |58,367 |172,550 |208,209 |/259,729 
Total Number Excluded............ 3,415 | 4,808 5,004 4,161 5,093 
OTN UM Der: ETGATCd). 66 ccc ee ac ss daese [i scestuc’ | 20,424.) 40,116) 51,009 
Nimperc Vaccinatedic ii. cc... cbse e ces Cea Abt er4 4,350 4,221 4,830 
Number of Classes Inspected........ eeive pout 7,688 9,954 | 20,255 
Number of Physical Examinations..| ..... | 4,582 9,045 | 24,670 | 28,588 
Muse DOT Ole WiCCTULEGS . aces cle. e cee sees | sec se Gonos ae. 346 497 
Number of Home Visits. ..% 2... BRR ye cceld te 5,295 9,014-| 10,062 
Haclusions. 
ZUUSEIOGES © 9k Gigi o OeIIDAD- Ge AICO On rian eras 12 10 16 19 
“CANNED EST a LOS ea Ae ee A REE co 75 250) 163 217 326 
AMPETE DIN DE TN Fae tee TGs coe ov "ofePssalele 6 wrote shoves: 9 14 21 32 19 
REIT MEL VON LAS Weicrcerare.s 0,5. ccele eus,lare stete, ae 340) 458 616 402 438 
POMPE PRT CELLO cd cd vie cote vide cic siecaaue het 164 596 238 334 
emp Ne TT lan) valet cr cieterers opctetvarle ts sieves 3 8 p43) 28 28 
TEE SSTY CE et ie eA tbat, 1 a Les erage 4 
LAVAL IME esr ce re en cole a hole ncaa sees Oh re 18 36 28 17 
Never, Headache, €t¢@.....6c...ce eee omtee 94 116 206 323 
BVT eee MEP IAT NE vaiPs\.cus’ cas abel ouetaicieveie ies ce: aieerk 161 36 89 167 137 
MMPI Sore Or os hicedl one del tice Aiotere b lere ola cee 51 294 126 145 538 
iO CO HV Oe DIS ch ure 4 «oie solo. ais hae 155 239 161 44 
INGE OU ITIALEG 0. <)c ac 50% ocle cies wee tae nthe 92 14 59 95 
PMMA T Vere Ds ities ercibineie cca > os eal Dawe, S 9 12 
Pelin own tive ett the ice ce ata oe 207 255 402 162 123 
BNSC EN NET meee trae ts, oh ce oslcals lavevarercis fone. ote Hines 184 288 suff 378 
MEE ONSIOT Mme eis cre chee Ghiin ereneie?s) so shkas oe oe A hs 64 4 107 100 42 
INVOLV OT ©) caches. che, cnuchei ¢ stscsler e's Agree BNR Banas noe Ree Puce af 
STEVES EMU ee ANC UOTY st <syela/svaie tard aievefe ale, oi eiaee ote Eat ERT, Pantset afoul!” ccgra sreist =| thet aerials s 
PRRs ER TS che clube aster seal ofcl siaaetecere & Onetelace ete aa 67 130 115 55 
SRT LE V.OL rahe sal cis troreholerore tec eleis piste aK 40 72 27 29 
SEIMEI TSOASE less s cools ne oielarersle worue oveie wb ope 530! 452 162 86 97 
Suppuravine Mar Diss... oc... eses. 38 42; 28 31 42 
PUTCIO ADL CSS bere «cco cqerca.e) ible s leleceve sue ere Sane. 89 51 41 81 
WCE TOUTIINI TL CE ai na ee On, 949 968 1,081 925 1,196 
STATIN? LR Th- 6B eR ee ie oer eee ee Wen Sekoa wer dh ae rae aS ee IP OA St ot 
WU CO OTHE COUR oS cha. cise seuisciere alee’ 22 116 129 83 43 
ORD "sin i oat ae eee ERO Aen tad Pe are al a aeemenars ab oi Sener erage Dero Avr gs 
RCLUE LRM Ecos Sip cuctaiSe ote Glare cs tade atts « a eae. 17 10 5 11 
POT raSeNTL CLT Commenter cy fase hokereteisietchere: 6, ciao bccn elise es 155 49 40 46 
EO CL SMU eae cee eda otf aki wala bie Blais « 1,013 817 490 505 50S 
USAT GT ZAMMIT Ae chore et eheaa a ctocele Geterthe vice BS bea aracitoe Tl. oneac 6 7 
Treatments. 
CMCC OMIUNRECTIV, Save ce cieen eres cies dG akele% Ree hoe earch 5,986 2.637 120 
NC ea EOS Ee oy os. totes clad iain cate Delercmetialea. PASM ore ahele 458 199 99 
LeVayea wWepihiell 87) AU a igs ar Raia sb ie abe IRAP Petstse 4,988 3,209 1,896 
MREYR (SPE Ore PA Nct che ice ste fate ts eres ts weer at ch evercuc' sys SIS on Wotenetes sve 4,601 7,389 8,311 
IDFeUy TM TeisterD oie aie s chcade eh cietete adess S crerevere. one Ae NILES BOR 224 209 ral 
aSZE NTA Ss cuc(al sea or rap hacks o Chet scl s. 6 weehetete Ke 1 arte 6,425 9,857 6,272 
VI GDNINTCONT TT ae CO Tl atte tens veneustcs cc hice tata dns ata etl neta es 11 10 is 
HE RN CHULDALS Peay cnels cle cietenetier ichein eretolele RSA Aeros 4 2 ae 3,606 8,544 8,345 
SiS em D IS TITS ins tale sce via ettss sic a a:6 cies re ntzs) | POE EA |e Siac 7,140 | 18.599 
VLD CE MMMEE Pete ates Sarees Oe as were brovecs be Sethu PEAS ot Fah a 3,922 Tole 


This report shows a ‘slight increase in the number of 
physical examinations and pupils referred for treatment, but 
practically no increase in results obtained from correction of 
defects, when compared with the previous year. 


SCHOOL NURSES 


Up to a recent date medical inspection consisted of mere 
inspection for diseases and defects, a very valuable work 
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for demonstrating the need of health protection, but of very 
little value to the individual, unless steps are taken to correct 
these defects and diseases. A most important part of medi- 
cal inspection is the education of the pupils and parents as 
to the methods of preventing disease and defects. 

The means employed for the education of pupils in pre- 
ventative medicine are the practical talks on hygiene, before 
pupils, by physicians and nurses; lectures to teachers by 
competent authorities on the early signs of disease and 
defects common to school children, and lectures before 
Parents’ Associations by medical inspectors on subjects of 
medical inspection and health matters in general. We are 
also using exhibits on tuberculosis, oral hygiene, the house 
fly and its method of spreading disease. These exhibits 
consist of charts, models, photographs, and mottoes, and are 
contained in boxes eight feet high, which, when opened, dis- 
play their contents. They are taken from school to school 
and demonstrated by physicians to the pupils. 


THE COST OF MEDICAL INSPECTION 


During the year 1910-1911, the cost per pupil was forty- 
one cents (41c.), which is one per cent. of the whole per 
capita cost for the education of pupils in our city, based on 
the average enrollment. The per capita cost for the year 
IQII-I912 1s forty-three cents (43c.). 

To offset this cost there is a saving to the system in 
improved attendance because of less sickness and quaran- 
tine, as well as more rapid educational progress made by a 
‘greater proportion of pupils being well and free from de- 
fects than would be the case if the public school system were 
without medical inspection. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE J. HOLMES, 
Supervisor of Medical Inspection 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERVISOR OF ATTENDANCE 
To the Board of Education: 


GENTLEMEN :—The statistics of the school year I9II-1912 
show a gain in the per cent. of attendance in all of the 
schools of six-tenths (.6) of one per cent. The per cent. of 
attendance for the year 1910-1911 was eighty-nine and four- 
tenths (89.4) per cent., while that of the year just past 
was ninety (90) per cent. 


The highest per cent. of attendance which was ever 
reached under the old system of keeping the records of at- 
tendance, 7. ¢., removing the names of all children from the 
roll after an absence of five days was ninety-three and eight- 
tenths (93.8) per cent. When the method of keeping the 
class record was changed the following year, so that the 
name of every child was kept on roll and marked absent 
every day on which it was really absent whether five days 
or a whole term, the per cent. of attendance dropped to 
eighty-eight and two-tenths (88.2) per cent. 


It was determined by statisticians that the decrease in 
per cent. caused by this change in the method of keeping 
the records amounted to something over six (6) per cent., 
so that under the old method of keeping records the per 
cent. of attendance during this year would have been at 
least ninety-six (96) per cent. This is the highest per cent. 
of attendance ever attained in the schools of this city. I feel 
that we have almost reached the high water mark in per 
cent. of attendance during this year. One great difficulty 
in the way of increasing the per cent. is the fact that over 
sixteen (16) per cent. of the total number of pupils enrolled 
in the public schools are children under seven (7) years of 
age who are in the kindergarten classes and lower erades 
and are consequently not amenable to the compulsory edu- 
cation law. In the kindergartens the per cent. of attend- 
ance during the year was only seventy-nine and eight- 
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tenths (79.8) per cent. or ten and two:tenths (10.2) per 
cent. lower than that of all pupils. 
I give below a table showing the increase during the last 


five years: 
TOOT ERE Hi Ue a eae, Ve 9 naga 93.3 
TOOS 67) 25 Gs cecko ATEN doa ie ip odie ee eee aT eee 93.8 
TOOO=1O? 1 Feet ak Ore Eis nt tk tn ee 88.2= (94.2) 
TQIO-TE Qui sh Meee ey oe eis a ee 89.4= (95.4) 
N19 Ge Oe Seay feel Pog hare rh ge eM OD do Pale cate GO 7 (oon 


The above table indicates that although the enrollment 
has steadily increased during the period referred to above, 
there has been a steady gain in the per cent. of attendance 
each year. 


The total number of days present of all pupils during 
this year was nine million four hundred forty-nine thou- 
sand nine hundred seventy-two and one-half (9,449,972%), 
which compared to the total number of days present during 
the year 1910-1911 eight million nine hundred sixteen thou- 
sand nine hundred four (8,916,904), shows an increase in 
the total number of days present of all pupils of five hun- 
dred thirty-three thousand sixty-eight and one-half 
(533,00874 ) days. : 

The total number of days absent during the year was 
one million forty-two thousand five hundred sixty-two 
(1,042,562), while that of the year 1910-1911 was one 
million fifty-six thousand four hundred nineteen (1,056,419), 
showing a decrease in the number of days absent of thirteen 
thousand eight hundred fifty-seven (13,857). 

This large decrease in the number of days absent is re- 
markable because of the fact that there was an increase 
in enrollment during the year of three thousand eighty-eight 
(3,088) pupils. 

There would have undoubtedly been a greater decrease 
in the number of days absent had it not been for the fact 
that there was an extraordinary amount of minor illness 
such as measles, etc., in some of the school districts during 
this year. : 

The attendance department has disposed of thirty thou- 
sand five hundred two (30,502) cases of truancy, absence, 
and non-attendance which have been referred to it by the 
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principals of public schools during the year. Two thousand 
nine hundred sixteen (2,916) cases of truancy, absence, and 
non-attendance have been disposed of for principals of paro- 
chial and private schools. Less than ten (10) per cent. of 
these were real cases of truancy, 7. e., children who remained 
away from school of their own volition and without the 
knowledge or consent of the parents, while the remainder 
were absences which were caused by personal illness, illness 
in the family, or because of carelessness, indifference, or 
ereed on the part of parents. Many of these cases were 
reported a number of times before the department was able 
to keep the children so reported in regular daily attendance. 

Twenty-seven thousand four hundred twenty-three 
(27,423) children were returned to public schools and two 
thousand nine hundred thirty-eight (2,938) were returned 
to or placed in parochial and private schools. 

Nine hundred thirty-eight (938) pupils left the public 
schools and entered parochial and private schools while two 
hundred seventeen (217) left parochial and private schools 
and entered the public schools during the year. 

One thousand five hundred forty-nine (1,549) children 
reported by principals of public schools were found to have 
moved out of the city. 

The attendance officers have made eight thousand seven 
hundred eighty-five (8,785) visits to public schools, one 
thousand four hundred forty-seven (1,447) visits to paro- 
chial and private schools and forty-eight thousand four hun- 
dred thirty (48,430) visits to homes of pupils. 

The Supervisor of Attendance has held eleven thousand 
three hundred ninety-eight (11,398) personal interviews 
with parents during this year. 

Three thousand four hundred forty-one (3,441) legal 
notices were’ served on parents and one thousand four hun- 
dred sixty-seven (1,467) parents were summoned to appear 
before the Criminal Court. 

Forty-nine (49) parents were prosecuted and convicted 
upon complaint of the Supervisor of Attendance for viola- 
tion of the compulsory education law, each of whom was 
either fined, committed to jail, or paroled upon their prom- 
ise to keep their children in regular attendance at school. 
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A peculiar situation often confronts the magistrate before 
whom cases of violation of the compulsory education law 
. are prosecuted as well as the person who prosecutes such 
cases. A lazy shiftless father of a large family is brought 
before the court and is convicted upon indisputable evidence. 
The question of punishment then arises. If the man is fined 
it usually means that the amount of the fine is taken from 
the fund which should go to provide food for the family. 
If on the other hand the man is sent to jail it means that he 
is given three meals per day at the expense of the public 
while his family suffers from being deprived of whatever 
small amount he may contribute to their support. 

I feel certain that the only solution of this problem is the 
establishment of a work house to which such persons can 
be committed together with men who desert or refuse to 
support their families. A person committed to such a work 
house should be compelled to work at some employment at 
which he could earn enough money to reimburse the public 
for his own support and also contribute toward the support 
of his family. I am absolutely sure that many parents who 
now either go free or calmly repose in jail would hesitate 
before neglecting the physical care or education of their 
families if they knew they were liable to commitment to 
such an institution as that described above. 

The attendance officers have investigated two thousand 
three hundred twenty-one (2,321) written applications by 
parents for certificates of exemption of children between 
the ages of fourteen and seventeen from attendance at day 
school. One thousand eight hundred thirty-nine (1,839) 
or about seventy-nine (79) per cent. of these children were 
granted such certificates while about twenty-one (21) per 
cent. were refused. This is the largest per cent. of such 
applications that has been refused by the Board in any one 
year since the present law has been enforced. Satisfactory 
proof of the absolute necessity for the child to be employed 
was demanded before any application received favorable 
consideration. It will probably be of some interest to note 
the following statistics in regard to the eighteen hundred 
thirty-nine (1,839) children to whom certificates of exemp- 
tion were granted: 


. 
q 
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Ages Grades Weekly income Number in family 


of family 
Ta Vears. ...750 1-4 .... 180 No income. 42 Under five....250 
ROMO ils Mente Tht he ah Ate te Sule Leal COC INGHs te acilaactel 338 
197 pei ie ON es est POOR ort TOP O08 Ire eae woe 452 
Aig Sih ORE AM Ra ey Ae age ae AAU EET ite uit Sent O07} DEN Cll aed 4, ue 384 
Parmeriess -:302 3/8 4.00..%- 200 MO VEL 150 407, Mighiew.. as we 363 
Motherless . 51 Elisha n e206 Nine and over.152 


These statistics which have been carefully tabulated from 
the investigations of the attendance officers show that sev- 
enty (70) per cent. of all children to whom were granted 
certificates of exemption, had at least completed the fifth 
year grade and that sixty (60) per cent. had reached their 
fifteenth birthday. We also find that seventy-three (73) 
per cent. of the families of these children consisted of more 
than five members while eighty-one (81) per cent. have a 
weekly income of less than fifteen (15) dollars for their 
entire support. 


Two thousand three hundred six (2,306) children who 
have been granted certificates of exemption from day school 
attendance were placed in the evening schools during the 
year and have been kept in regular attendance. 


No effort was made by any one during the last session of 
the Legislature to enact a law which would make the com- 
pulsory education and the child labor laws conform and in 
consequence the attendance department.is still working under 
the difficulties which are presented by the present situation. 
An effort will be made during the next session of the Leg- 
islature to enact the “Uniform Child Labor Law” which has 
been drawn by experts and which is designed for adoption 
in all states. If this law is enacted it will place definite 
obligations upon both parents and employers alike. 


One hundred sixty-three (163) boys were recommended 
by principals for transfer to ungraded schools during the 
year. Eighty-one (81) were so transferred, sixty-seven 
(67) were either placed on trial at their own school or 
transferred to another graded school, eight (8) entered 
parochial schools, six (6) who were over sixteen years of 
age were granted certificates of exemption, and one (1) 
moved out of the city. 


The opening of the new ungraded schools last September 
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provided accommodations for forty (40) more pupils and 
every seat was filled during the first two months. The re- 
sults attained by these new schools during their first year 
have more than justified their erection. The boys who are 
sent to these schools are of the kind who mostly need moral 
and physical training in order to be given a chance for 
reformation. With the excellent equipment of the manual 
training room, gymnasium, shower baths, kitchen, and din- 
ing room these most important parts of their training are 
readily given. i 

The innovation of furnishing a light, inexpensive lunch- 
eon to the pupils has resulted in many of them receiving 
their only real wholesome meal during the day. The prepa- 
ration and serving of these lunches by the boys themselves 
has not only taught them relative food values as well as 
proper modes of preparing food, but has taught them to 
serve and eat it in the proper manner. 

Ninety-eight (98) cases of suspended pupils were inves- 
tigated by the Supervisor of Attendance. Recommenda- 
tions as to their disposition were made as follows: Fifteen 
(15) returned on trial at their own schools, forty-one (41) 
transferred to other graded schools, thirty-six (36). trans- 
ferred to ungraded schools, two (2) moved out of city, one 
(1) sent to State Home for Boys, Three (3) notices of 
suspensions were received too late in the term for disposi- 
tion. 

The newsboy ordinance has been well enforced during 
this year. Several boys were found to be selling newspapers 
in saloons, and their permits and badges were taken away 
for periods of from one to three months. Only two (2). 
arrests were made by attendance officers for violations and 
in each case the boy was paroled in the custody of the Super- 
visor. | 

Under an amendment to the law prohibiting the sale of 
cigarettes to children under the age of eighteen years which 
was passed at the last session of the Legislature, this de- 
partment secured the arrest and conviction of a dealer for 
selling cigarettes to a ten-year-old boy. The penalty was a 
fine of ten (10) dollars. This case was of great importance 
as it was the first conviction obtained in this city for viola- 
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tion of the “cigarette” law since the passage of the law and 
it forms a precedent for future action. 

I give below a tabulated summary of the work of the 
department during the entire school year: 


No. 


of cases of truancy reported by principals of public 
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No. 


. of cases of absence reported by principals of public 


Ll W ROS alee ae ek CT Sle Ca 7 Raves era an se as 


. of cases attending no school reported by principals of 


“ehh eo GO eat | ORS gk 22 ira ca ih ee 


. of cases of truancy, etc. reported by principals of 
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. of visits to public schools by attendance officers........ 
. of visits to other schools by attendance officers......... 
ior visits: to-homes by attendance officers). .)..06.000... 
eral inotices: served..crb wuts ima. eee euale eats balee We 
» of parents summoned to Criminal Court.........0:. 

No. 


. of pupils returned to public schools by attendance 


of parents and guardians prosecuted and convicted. . 
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. of pupils returned to other schools by attendance officers 
. of children found on the street and taken home by 


RIPE CEVA Cee OTIC ETC) Ceti. RNs ei a, RNS Se CHE so wee 


of children found on the street and taken to school by 
PEP IMAL ECE WC NICG TG ie edit) tory do bisd p Seta tlh leads ae ae us. 


. of transfer cards investigated by attendance officers... 
. of children over fourteen years of age who have ap- 


mied.tor certincates of exemption .f. 000.0% 6...) ded.. 


. of cases of absence found to be caused by illness....... 
. of cases of absence found to be caused by lack of 
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. of boys recommended for transfer to ungraded schOgls. 
. of boys transferred’to ungraded schools............7.. 
. of boys recommended for commitment to Newark 
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. of boys recommended for commitment to State Home 
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. of permits and badges issued to newsboys.............. 


43 


31 
170 


I desire to) express my gratitude to the Board of Educa- 
tion and to the City Superintendent for their hearty support 


during the year. 


Also to acknowledge my indebtedness to 


the Judges of the Criminal Courts, the County Probation 
Officers, and the Superintendent of the Newark Parental 
School for their aid and co-operation. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES A: MacCALL, 
Supervisor of Attendance 
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CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT 


REPORT OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHELE Ga 
To the Board of Education: 


Gentlemen: Since the organization of the Construction 
Department, which was effected during the year 1908, 20 
structures involving new buildings and extensions to old 
buildings have been completed, and a very favorable com- 
parison can be made both as to architectural features and 
also from the stand of economy with the work previously 
accomplished. 

One of the advantages in having a Construction Depart- 
ment of our own lies in the fact that it is available for the 
performance of many duties outside of regular construction 
work, for which architects would have to be specially em- 
ployed, or else the work done under such indefinite instruc- 


tions as to involve considerable difficulty and unsatisfactory 


results. 

This added advantage has to do with the drawing of 
plans and specifications and general oversight for the larger 
items of alterations or repairs to school buildings, and also 
in the matter of special equipment for new buildings. Special 
effort is made to provide complete drawings and specifica- 
tions, and make the requirements, on which contractors are 
to submit estimates, as definite as possible. This frees the 
contractor from the necessity of protecting himself when 
making his bid against loss by estimating a variable per- 
centage covering work that is not clearly shown, and while 
this policy may result in slightly higher costs for department 
services, it protects the Board as well as the contractor, and 
has resulted in lowér estimates. 

In supporting this practice, from an economical view 
point, it may be noted that no more money per class room 
has been spent than for the buildings just completed previous 
to the Department’s organization, even though the costs of 
material and labor have been rising steadily during the past 
four years. 
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The report of one year ago referred in detail to numerous 
buildings then under construction and now being completed, 
and without making further reference to this, it is the pur- 
pose here to call attention to various betterments in con- 
struction, plan and design as especially applied to school 
buildings, and to certain innovations that have been per- 
mitted. 

The adoption of factory ribbed glass for windows, which 
was tried out in a building that was completed about one and 
one-half years ago, has resulted so satisfactorily, that this 
form of glazing has been generally adopted for the schools 
now under construction. 

Aside from the prismatic value and the more effectual 
distribution of light obtained by the use of ribbed glass, 
there is a great saving in the cost of janitor service, as 
these windows do not require washing except in the small 
section which is provided with clear glass. The windows 
in the building that has been completed have not yet been 
washed, and they are now as clean as when they were in- 
stalled. This is accounted for by the washing they receive 
during a rain storm. 

Another new feature that has been introduced is the equip- 
ment of entrance doors with panic bolts, so constructed that 
they cannot be misused by pupils who, being late in leaving 
the school building, force the door which is most convenient 
to their exit. In the new type of construction, we use a 
steel mullion between the double doors, allowing each door 
to latch independently of the other, and open from the in- 
side with a panic bolt, which has no vertical rod, but latches 
to the mullion rather than to the floor and head piece. Each 
door is provided with a liquid check to close it, and the two 
panic bolts for the double doors cost less than the single 
vertical bolt. One of the two doors is not openable from 
the exterior, and the other is provided with an outside knob 
to operate the latch. The control of the outside knob 
is in the hands of the janitor who uses his regular entrance 
key, and the operation is performed from the inside. 

In the construction of kindergarten rooms, a departure 
has been made from the old style of building mock fire places 
by providing real fire places, which play a very strong part 
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in the exercises at Christmas time, and are much appreciated 
by the teachers. These rooms have been decorated, and 
are usually provided with a plate shelf, and sometimes with 
a wall material or wood panelling below, and consequently 
present quite a different character from the usual class room. 

-In the construction of wardrobes for the class rooms, a 
minimum of space has been obtained by building them 
of the cabinet type along the class room wall on the corridor 
side. This avoids the much larger cubiture per class room 
required when constructing the wardrobe at one end of the 
room separated by a solid partition, and at the same time 
allows the teacher absolute supervision of the coming and 
voing of the pupils. The floor area required in this type 
of wardrobe is only 2'x20’ instead of 614'x23’ required for 
the wardrobe that is partitioned off from the class room. 

High Schools and the Normai School are provided with 
larger locker rooms in the basement, and no wardrobes are 
in the class rooms. As no partitions are erected between 
these large locker rooms and the corridors, the freest cir- 
culation is provided, and congestion avoided at the opening 
and especially at the closing of school. They are also more 
easily supervised when arranged in this manner, and especial- 
ly efficient ventilation is provided. 

Previous to the organization of this department, only 
four school buildings had been provided with gymnasiums, 
except such as had been fitted up in basement courts, etc. 
In the twenty buildings thus far erected under the super- 
vision of this department, there have been constructed six- 
teen gymnasiums, three of which are in use in combination 
for auditorium purposes. 

In all the earlier constructions, auditoriums were provided 
for on the top floor, whereas in the buildings erected during 
the past four years, the auditoriums have usually been 
placed on the first or main floor, and in some cases on the 
basement floor where the same is on the street level, and 
three buildings have been provided with roof playgrounds. 

All staircases have been separated from corridors by wire 
glass partitions, with doors swinging towards the stairs and 
provided with liquid door checks to keep them closed, no 
provision being made for securing them open at any time. 
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Thus, in case of fire, and the corridors filling with smoke, 
the stairs will be fairly free, at least for the two or three 
minutes that the school is being dismissed. Observation has 
shown that children or adults will travel on the level floor 
in smoke though they will not descend a stairway under the 
same circumstances, even though it may be entirely safe. 

Many items of lesser importance have received attention 
in order to improve the condition of school buildings gen- 
erally, but these do not require any special discussion in 
this report. 

Steady improvement is being made through the experience 
which the department has gained, and the good results ob- 
tained are showing themselves in the planning and construc- 
tion of new buildings. . 


Respectfully submitted, 
ERNEST ¥. GUILBERT, 
Supervising Architect. 
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REPORTOP SUPERVISION Gen GIN ral 
To the Board of Education: 


GENTLEMEN :—Since writing the report for the year 1911, 
but few changes have been made in the design of the engi- 
neering equipment for new buildings. Probably the most 
important change made was in the type of boilers. Hereto- 
fore, the ordinary horizontal return tubular boiler, with a 
brick setting, has been used, while at present we are ‘specify- 
ing a new type of internally fired boiler, which requires no 
brick setting. The first cost of these boilers is considerably 
less than the first cost of the horizontal return boilers and 
brick settings, but most important is the fact that the mainte- 
nance of the brick setting is eliminated, and this is an item 
for which the Board expends approximately $4,000. per 
eat 

Outside of the above, the changes have been minor and 
have been along lines tending to increase the efficiency of 
the systems standardized by this department. 


JANITORS. 


Every effort has been put forward during the past year, 
as in previous years, to maintain and improve the janitor 
service along lines of the highest efficiency and economy. 
Especial encouragement has been extended to the janitors 
to improve themselves in the intelligent handling of the 
boilers, and other mechanical equipment of their schools. 
Several lectures were delivered with discussions, before the 
janitors’ meetings during the year, and as much personal 
supervision given the operation of the individual schools 
as is possible. 


REPAIR DEPARTMENT. 


During the past year, considerable time has been spent 
in gathering and tabulating data on the mechanical equip- 
ment of all school buildings. It is our aim to tabulate the 
entire mechanical equipment of each building, giving dates 
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of installation; dates and costs of repairs; lengths of ser- 
vice, etc., which information will be valuable not only from 
the standpoint of comparison, but also in that considerable 
time will be saved in having this information as a ready 
reference when working on additions to these buildings. 

Following are appended to tables, showing the work done 
by the Engineering Division of the Repair Department for 
the year July Ist, 1911—July Ist, 1912. 

Table No. 1 shows the repairs by contractors done on 
orders issued by this department. 

Table No. 2 shows repairs by the Repair Department. 

Respectfully sumbitted, 
GEORGE W. KNIGHT, 


Supervising Engineer. 
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TABLE SHOWING COST OF REPAIRS MADE BY 
CONTRACTORS: FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, i912. 


No. of qe 
Repairs Cost of Repairs bey 
el ‘ | 362 Total 
es 42 
= = Heating | *Repairs Be 
(aD) Pe 

| a a 
Abington Avenue......... Bh ADS SD OLN Poss cee 1|/$ 25.91 
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AIMS CreOti ee Re ee eons 7 2 430.66 61.60 9 492.26 
AVONRAVEH IGE chose aches 4 6 187.47 84.21 10 271.68 
Barringer’ High oy 0. 2 2 4 76.75 212.83 6 289.58 
IDULRHEES Street. were 4 he 338.93 23.45 6 362.38 
Belmont; Avyenu@s.)....<00.. 5 8 249.14 279.64 13 528.78 
Bergen Streeti ce. oy ces. : v4 5h 102.11 121.70 #4 223.81 
Brice: Strect: ag aebn eek 2 3 13.98 212.80) 5 226.78 
Camden VStreatstrcs, foes. 3 1 83.06 9.53 S 92.59 
Central vA Venues. 455 366% 3 a8 150.34 44.55 6 194.89 
Chariton Streetwewes cones. 1 a: 65.03 on al 65.03 
GHESTNULE SS LLOSUse anti eee 5 os 82.68 Noe 5 82.68 
Centra lowell ot tia wee ere uf Aloe se Sige 41.10 2 41.10 
ETA WATS Sete ad te ek ee ee ae is 6 3.57 Bote 7 376.88 
East Side Ungraded...... 1 3 322.00) 89.05 4 411.05 
Hast Side vEictim.. see ote 3 3 2,741.55 69.03 6 2,810.58 
Highteenth Avenue....... 6 8 99.43 55.85 14 155.28 
Elizabeth Avenue......... 2 3 48.19 113.04 5 161.23 
MLiott2Strectiie...aeumeeoe 4 5 168.66 164.38 7 333.04 
Fifteenth Avenue......... oy 4 232.58 34.51 9 267.09 
Fourteenth Avenue....... 2 as 28.66 2 28.66 
PranklinGenciee tan pee “3 & 83.48 95.95 6 179.43 
Hamburey Place... eke B 2 75.82 Sloe 5 106.84 
Hawkins Street..;./...... Fe at 16.038 eo 3 17.25 
Hawthorne, Avenue....... 4 2 TT7.67 63.45 6 |S 841.12 
Johnson Avenue:.......... at Be she Be cov eto oMae aia eee <0) | Pisiene 
JameswStreet seen ee. bin AY uli ser ateueeerataer See ote tnilt fe Seceveta eee 
Lafayette yStreet.2s.:.0.4. 3 6 280.30 196.49 9 476.79 
Lawrence Street.......... 5 i 106.67 Ptaehe 3 106.67 
TAN COLNE econ ar ckeke Py 1 62.14 3.10 > 65.24 
Madison. 2c eee ne , 4. ie. 131.76 4 131.76 
Market Streets ere Ae 1 5 eae 130.07 1 130.07 
Miller Streetucnvecnn ie 2 i 31.68 G650W as 38.18 
Monmouth Street......... 3 oe LAG 24 Ol tke es 3 119.24 
Montgomery peng ante tee ae 1 ae aed 3.90 il 3.90 
Morroneestrectoneaeuseeen 3 74 153.68 198.22 10 351.90 
Newton Street. 0.2.05... 72 ay 24.96 Be Pm 9 2, 24.96 
Normal “and “Trainings... 5 Snes 10.42 3 10.42 
North Seventh Street..... 5 1 416.32 44.00) 4 460.32 
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Roseville Avenue.......... 1 af 13.22 14.79 2 28.01 
Seventh Avenue........... 1 4 27.10 580.85 5 557.95 
Souther Streets. ce oe go rat ae eee 20.05 4 20.05 
South Highth Street...... 4 5 218.55 27.04 9 245.59 
South Market Street...:.. 1 6 4.75 39.03 16 43.78 
South Tenth Street....... 3 fi 274.10 454.93 10 729.03 
state) Street.soh.e anaes ? wie Re Pet ie kell le Ridge Sekt at N ct ei ou aes en 
Summer Avyenue.........> 2 Ye 108.65 14.17 4 122.82 
SUMMer velACe eee ee 4 2 65.33 7.385 6 72.68 
Sussex, CA VENI, hls oe settee pa vé 82.00 277.89 9 359.89 
Thirteenth Avenue........ 3 F 85.76 221.72 8 307.48 
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Washington Street.... é Pe BOAO Mita see ces 2 39.40 
Waverly Aventie.......... Z 1 79.39 3.85 3 83.24 
Webster Street. .:::7...<¢. ge ants by EES eR 26.65 3 26.05 
West Side Ungraded..... >. LS ene cae 55.00: 1 55.00 
West (Side seas et eee wi a Ee Ee be 56.70 2 56.70 
Wickliffe Street...:....... ie Slyck 247.35 a 247.35 

126 | 163 | $3.670.25 | $5,100.78 | 289 | $14,771.03 


* The column headed Repairs includes Plumbing and Electric Work. 
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TABLE SHOWING COST OF REPAIRS MADE BY 
REPAIR DEPARTMENT FOR THE SCHOOL 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1912. 


SCHOOLS 


Abington Avenue.... 
Alexander Street..... 
ATA LE CCL oe). oe ce eae 


Barringer High...... 


Burnet street... wi... 


Bergen Street....... 
Bruce Street......... 


ieemtral High... os... 
MOTE IVMT A Gee eater aac scels) bles 
East Side Ungraded. 
Hast Side High...... 
HKighteenth Avenue... 
Blizabeth Avenue.... 
BIITOLE, SLPCCU. . .icheicie 
Fifteenth Avenue.... 
Fourteenth Avenue.. 
Franklin 


eee eee eee ere 


Hamburg Place...... 


Hawkins Street...... 
Hawthorne Avenue.. 
Johnson Avenue..... 
James Street......... 
Lafayette Street..... 
Lawrence Street..... 
Lincoln 
Madison 


eevee eerereeee 


Market Street........ 
SEPeete crass «3c 


Miller 
Monmouth Street.... 
Montgomery ........ 
Morton Street:...... 
Newton Street....... 
Normal and Training 


North Seventh Street...... 


Oliver Street......... 
Park Avenue.....:... 
Peshine Avenue...... 
Prospect Avenue..... 
midze7 Streets can ee 
Roseville Avenue.... 
_ Seventh Avenue...... 
SOUTH SCT COU Acc tam cis rte 


South Eighth Street...... 


South Market Street. 
South Tenth Street.. 
State Street..:....... 
Summer 


Sussex 


Thirteenth Avenue........ 


Walnut Street........ 
Warren Street....... 


Washington Street... 


Waverly Avenue..... 
Webster Street....... 
West Side Ungraded 


WERT SLAG. ia eed die dies 


Wickliffe Street...... 


C10 6.0/0) 6 0.0 6.6 © © © 


No. of 
Repairs 

tet) ™M 

EA i 

<=) a 

$| 8 

mM) «4 
eae 5 5 
APA hs (a 2 
Gets 5 8 
Seas 2 6 
rece 1 9 
are 1 5 
sheet 8 13 
Patstete Z 12 
La ahawatrs 6 Lhe 
Poets 2 4 
Pct Ine 4 7 
EY ePatti 5 6 
fk, Se 5 2 
Kaas 4 iE 
eb Se 1 2 
Se Roe =I 3 
ie 4 18 
Rade sort 6 3 
SESE 13 17 
Se 2 6 
ane a, 1 i 
Ah Bae v 13 
a aiae 7 8 
Rs oN 6 12 
Ate TF 2 7 
A wrate nie 5 
1 
8 
4 
1 
3 


ae 4 
pee: 1 
Sei 1 
set, 1 
hed 5} 13 
ee 1} 1 
eae 1 Ol ak 
A oa ae 
ee aps 4 
ean 5| 14 
ae Tihs 
Bf 1.8 
ty: 10 | 6 
vie ee 
Hats ee Tees 
wore aire 
jae Bibe 2. 
bo nal 
Gets 6 |. 11 
xe 5 | 18 
9 | 24 
Fae, ra veh 
Sy at 9| 10 
ri ph) Vek 
vies Aske. D 
Aer Oe 
soe aa 07 
5 | 10 
sees AN be 
pea: mele) 2 
Rae V1 12 
Ue ee el ae 
a. 1 Bab 
Mee AD! B2¥s 32 kane 
216 | 417 


Cost of Repairs 

| hy 

3} 
™M 
cE: 
ie 
Heating | *Repairs =o 
| 6 

° 

aH 
31.15 | $ 63.70 10: 
225.01 58.85 7 
31.19 30.04 13 
38.60: 30.39 8 
4.96 43.23 10 
8.73 18.91 6 
42.55 57.04 21 
29.62 74.83 14 
111.78 173.90 18 
34.98 14.04 6 
108.60 130.83 11 
17.23 171.06 th 
15.65 51.50 7 
76.98 22.83 8 
4.92 6.68 3 
sate 6.60) 3 
PP at 296.02 22 
28.10: 10.22 9 
201.58 133.62 30 
6.97 146.71 8 
16.12 8.77 8 
10.75 209.19: 15 
52.00: 147.14 15 
46.02 75.51 18 
13.19 142.17 9 
ae Bary 36.63 5 
Svs 6.54 1 
19.58 94.66 12 
4.52 77.05 5 
neal 3.90 2 
8.73 37.65 4 
32.74 71.28 18 
4.63 154.79 12 
35.49 148.68 De 
eres sii 1 
47.06 13.65 6 
43.77 69.58 19 
127.93 ies? 12 
Pes AF, 37.54 ales 
74.96 217.66 16 
TOU Wrote he aistees 5 
Lanes: 7.50 3 
47.16 sere 3 
1.29 RR Si ree | 
22.92 Ws 8 
39.18 30.26 17 
8.81 126.68 18 
248.20) 161.20 33 
13.60 18.65 4 
107.17 88.10. 19 
2.12 21.12 8 
14.50 89.17 6 
9.51 12.47 6 
19.20: 138.45 9 
55.78 65.37 15 
10.18 50.44 5 
AS ee 13.74 ve 
8.40 129.42 a5: 
ab B55) 7.96 6 
3.98 39.12 8 
183.89 35.58 3 
$2,664.63 | $4,209.78 | 633 


eee eee wees 


ee 


$6,874.41 


ee 
* The column headed Repairs includes Piumbing and Electric Work. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


1 OEP OUR E DS Es 2 ee ea ata ARO SP $4.00 per evening 

RTE ILEUM SORT eS eis tan sh idaetacy e celis = BOC ae. v 
HIGH SCHOOLS. | 

RRR ere eh ite ote ohoPeaa s\n oor ites oad $5.00 per evening 

OS WRT Ne DE Ae GSS en eee ACOCy ae, rh 
DRAWING SCHOOL. 

ss By SRT RS 2S cal a ai er ee aa $2,000.00 per year 

IM 5s SETI byemrns ats foe tte eel $4.50 per evening 

mesiccants. i... - $3.00 and $3.50 and 4.00 “ “s 

SPECIAL. 

Mme baming sy ot. ene: $3.00 and $3.50 per evening 

EE TT SS ai sO US Bee vege erik mS ts 2200) hie iE 

7 REE SORA GO AP ATCA i tiers ay ee or a 8.00 mas Ni 

(EN aip stn) Vi pure coh ans Prarie Gara A OOM - 

DR ee ry bots sate are aledy ss ROOtnae . 
SUBS TELUS: 

PP OCUOOl Male Sa). er eyeita eee esha $4.00 per day 

Rem Chole Tet aleirass):'2 2207. deeds oe + see 3.00) 2 oath 


Grammar and Primary Departments, 

$2.00, $2.50 and 3.00 
Peenine High School... 3.0)... Salary of regular teacher 
Been Schools 5.) Files dy « Salary of regular teacher 


“ce ce 


1. Principals of schools containing thirty-five (35) classes 
or over, who are not now receiving the maximum schedule 
salary, shall receive in addition to the regular schedule 
increase of $100., a bonus of $100. each year until the maxi- 
mum salary is reached. (September I, 1912.) 


2. Head Assistants and First Assistants, teaching classes 
of the highest grade, shall receive $100. additional while 
teaching such grade. 


3. Kindergarten Assistants—Same schedule as Assist- 
-ants, except that the maximum shall be $1,050. 


4. Clerks of schools containing thirty-five (35) classes 
or over shall be placed on the same salary schedule as 
Assistants and Kindergarten Directresses, with a maximum 
of $1,100. (September 1, 1912.) 

s, Head Teachers of Ungraded Schools having two or 
more assistants and who are required to be on duty during 
the noon hour to prepare and serve lunch—Maximum in- 
crease from $1,600. to $1,700. (September I, 1912.) 
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6. Assistant in Ungraded School and Head Teacher of 
Cooking—$1oo. in addition to schedule salary as assistant. 


7. In all cases of promotion of teachers to higher posi- 
tions, they shall be advanced to the next higher salary 
grade. 


8. All teachers must serve three years as temporary 
teacher, upon the completion of which, if satisfactory, they 
shall enter upon the first year of the permanent grade. 


g. All increases of ‘salary under this schedule shall be 
based upon merit and efficiency to be ascertained so far as 
practicable from the official records of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Such increases shall be recommended by the Super- 
intendent and approved by the appropriate Committee. The 
following to be effective February 1, 1908: In all cases 
where teachers, principals, or supervisors have failed by 
reason of unsatisfactory service to receive their stated annual 
increase of salary, such teacher, principal, or supervisor 
after three successive years of satisfactory service subsequent 
to the date of the salary increase being withheld, shall be 
recommended for advance in salary to such grade as such 
teacher, principal, or supervisor would be entitled to receive 
provided advance in salary had not been so withheld. 

10. ‘Teachers absent from duty on account of furlough or 
other excused absence for a period in the aggregate not 
longer than two months in any one year shall not suffer 
thereby any loss of time in reaching the next higher salary 
grade. 

11. No special salary now paid shall be reduced by reason 
of this schedule. 


SCHEDULE OF JANITORS’ SALARIES. 
Effective March 1, 1911. 


For each class room up to 8 class rooms, 

ATCT SEVER y 55 OTL cas chet on he eae ecle ea $7.25 per room 
Por each additionalvclass: room se.) eee B00: Saas 
For assembly rooms and gymnasium, $2.00 per C. sq. yds. 

of floor area. 


OncCOurtssn uniir snes ae ane eee eee 2.30 per C. sq. yds. 
Porsidlewalks ict. iiges es ieee eke em T1520) 2 eee 
Horone ibpiler “or redial se ao eee {7-35 

For each additional boiler, or equal...” 5.75 

For each ventilating system.......... 5.75 


Effective September 1, 1gIT. 
EVENING SCHOOLS 


Ten dollars ($10) per month plus one and 50/100 dollars 
($1.50) per month for each room in use. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Three dollars ($3) per term for each room used. 
PLAYGROUNDS 


Fifteen dollars ($15) per term plus three dollars ($3) 
for each room used. 


SCHEDULE OF SALARIES FOR OFFICERS AND CLERKS 


Permanent 
Temp. 


hye aba Seer sae | Sob Ges MER eR, yd Oey aK. 


he pettcs Utero: « $1,600 


Chief Clerk... .|$1,260 |$1,340 |$1,420 |$1,500 


Semerrane Clerk!) L100) 150 L200) oe. fee ea se 1,260 
2d “i Ry 840 900 OG ote O20 ieaerera We teers a 1,100 
3d + = 500 550 600 650 |$ 700 '$ 750 840 
4th 2 ie 240 300 360 Ch Ae Deane | ate 500 
Chief Stenog’r 750 SOO SSO 960 | 1,040} 1,120; 1,200 
Asst. a 420 500 550 600 650 700 750 
Sec’y to Supt..| 2,400} 2,500} 2,600} 2,700} 2,800} 2,900 | 3,000 
Supervisor of 

eemperitae 3 tL O00 tee, 000 1 2200 Te al csel asthe ste aarel Win 2,400 
Lt a 720 TSO Pec 4 0 eee ales cess ae ene 900 
MBER VELS sick odie. 660 720 TSU tenes [eds Seana: 0 +8 See 840 


ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT 


Supervisor of | 
Attendance . ./$2,000 |$2,100 |$2,206 | 2,800 |$2,400|..... | $2,500 
Attendance | / | 
Officers: | |. 
Wh RLS) Re eee COC eee 1. LOO. ee wei ne areas os 1,200 
Female-..... 600 700 SOO Free eee; Bed ue: 900 


No promotion or advance in the salary of any employee af- 
fected by this schedule shall be made except upon recommendation 
of the head of the department and with the approval of the Com- 
mittee. 
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